HOW ADVERTISING 
FINDS AND SELLS 


DEFENSE BUYERS 
p. 44 


BestSeller Winner . . . How a small company’s sales and advertising ef- 
forts helped modernize metalworking production 39 


How GE handles its massive direct mail program 49 


A basic guide to getting marketing information from the government .... page 62 


AIA Business Session—New chairman tells AIA to ‘grow up’; two major issues hang 
fire at conference . 7 page 149 





HERE IT IS... 


The Annual Reference Book 
Radio-Electronics Engineers 
Refer to Regularly. . . Most 
Frequently... And Consider Most 
Helpful in Their Work! 





Fosdick Survey Proves IRE Directory Rated *1 hy Radio Electronics Engineers! 


In a recent Fosdick survey, devoted ANNUAL REFERENCE BOOKS REFERRED TO AND MOST HELPFUL 


to questions regarding the value of Reference Referred to Referred to Most 
important annual product directo- Book Regularly Most Frequently Helpful 
nS: a CRD RES ENN, LR.E. DIRECTORY 271 34% 345 44% 287 37% 
hi ceiving type SECOND ELECTRONIC 139 18% 270 34% 262 33% 


which most frequently, and which 
BOTH OF THE 225 29% 40 5% 51 6% 
ABOVE 








is most helpful to you in your 


work,” the IRE DIRECTORY, in 
each instance, was given predomi- NO_ANSWER 151 19% 17% 24% 


nant preference. BASE 786 100% 100% 100% 





These are important reasons 56,500 in the hands of qualified engineers 
why the IRE DIRECTORY 
has grown to a gigantic 
1,500 pages . . . why its 2,000 on the counters and order desks of every important distributor, 
circulation is 62,500! jobber and manufacturer’s representative 


4,000 in the offices of every major electronic plant 


1,500 PAGES... 


containing all of the above engineers, plants and distributors, plus a listing 
of 900 product classifications in 4 convenient sections and an index to all 
DIRECTORY advertisers. 


ADVERTISING GETS RESULTS! 

Displayed in the DIRECTORY, the most basic, hardest-working, reference advertising 
show-place on the market, your ad always gets well placed—faces pertinent listings; your 
listings are in bold-face type with a cross-reference to the page number of your ad. 

The IRE DIRECTORY is truly the “Who’s Who” of sales and purchasing in the radio- 
electronics market. Make sure you are listed among the leaders . . . get advertising that 
works all year long . . . produces direct results as proved by inquiry cards .. . and that 
costs less than you would expect in the 


IRE DIRECTORY, THE INSTITUTE OF RADIO ENGINEERS 


72 West 45th Street ¢ New York 36, New York ¢ MUrray Hill 2-6606 





Industrial buyers, purchasing agents, 
design and development engineers, 
executives, production and plant 
operating men, etc. find sources of 
supply for materials, parts, compo- 
nents, machines etc. within the 4 vol- 
ume, 10,599 page Thomas Register. 

Because Thomas Register blankets 
industry (constantly used by buyers 
representing over 80% of the total 
industrial purchasing power in the 
United States) you get 


Responsive 


thru direct inquiry response to 
TR product descriptive advertising 


Thomas Register field representatives 
and editorial list specialists are now 
in the process of checking and revising 
the product listings for over 100,000 
individual manufacturers. 

lf you have added new products to 
your line, changed specifications, etc. 
contact your local representative or 
write today to the New York office— 


THOMAS REGISTER 


461 EIGHTH AVENUE NEW YORK 1, N. Y. 
OXford 5-0500 


Also PUBLISHERS OF INDUSTRIAL EQUIPMENT NEWS...The “What's New” Monthly 
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“A recent issue of Pit and Quarry con- 

tained an article on glass filter bags. We 

are interested in receiving an additional 
copy of this fine article.” 

Director of Purchases, 

Cement Company 


“For many years we have been subscrib- 
ers and followers of Pit and Quarry and 
the Pit and Quarry Handbook. We have 
found them both very interesting and 
useful.” 

Manager, Sand & Gravel Producer 


“Your editorial on depreciation is very 
pertinent to to-day’s situation and 
should receive thoughtful attention. I 
think it would assist to focus additional 
attention to depreciation on a replace- 
ment basis.” 

President, Mineral Producer 


PIT AND QUA 


431 South Dearborn Street ° 





“Congratulations to your editorial staff 
on the April edition of Pit and Quarry. 
In our opinion it was a big job, well 
done; reflecting thorough material gath- 
ering and accurate reporting.” 
President, Sand & Gravel Producer 


“Thank you so much for your prompt- 
ness in forwarding the back issues of 
Pit and Quarry requested in our recent 
letter. We have been binding these 
issues since 1943.” 

Cement Company 


“We have just received your coverage 
of the N.S.G.A. Convention and particu- 
larly the engineering phases of the pro- 
gram. While we feel that you always do 
an excellent job, this one was particu- 
larly thorough.” 

Dir. Eng. N.S.GA. 


Chicago 


*“Your 1944 issue of Pit and Quarry 
contained an article on the use of Flor- 
ida Limerock as an admixture for con- 
crete This is a very interesting article. 
Is there any way we can secure re- 
prints?” 


Secretary-Treasurer, 
Crushed Stone Company 


*Above letter received August 1958. 


“We cannot help but note with a great 
deal of interest the important part your 
publication, Pit & Quarry, has played 
in helping to keep us intelligently in- 
formed concerning progress in our in- 
dustry. 


General Sales Mgr., Lime Company 


5, Wlinois 


PIT AND QUARRY + PIT AND QUARRY HANDBOOK AND PREFILED CATALOG » MODERN CONCRETE 
CONCRETE INDUSTRIES YEARBOOK ¢ EQUIPMENT DISTRIBUTORS DIGEST 
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shop talk 


Gey This year’s AIA conference 
was notable for two reasons: (1) 
the absence of the loud, public 
squabbling that has characterized 
the association’s last three confer- 
ences, and (2) the high quality of 
the conference program. 

Both of these developments point 
up the progress that AIA is making 
in becoming a more valuable or- 
ganization for industrial admen. 
Both are thoroughly covered in this 
issue of IM. 

On page 149, you'll find an account 
of the AIA conference business ses- 
sion, at which the new AIA board 
chairman handed out some sharp 
criticism of the association’s former 
weak role in advertising and told 
what actions he intends to take to 
help remedy that situation. That 
news account also tells why there 
was no squabbling at this year’s 
conference and points out that two 
major issues still remain to be re- 
solved before the AIA can consider 
its long struggle to find the right 
organizational setup ended. 


Gg@y DuPont's John Sly is to be 
congratulated for the thoroughgoing 
way he went about preparing a con- 
ference program suited to the needs 
of today’s industrial adman. Con- 
siderable emphasis at the confer- 
ence was given to international 
marketing, as our recap of the major 
speeches (beginning on page 151 
points out). In addition, there was a 
good deal of how-to-do-it material, 
which we have adapted as articles in 
this issue. Here’s a quick rundown: 


® On page 39 you'll find an article 
by Bennett Burgoon, Jr., of Kenna- 
metal, Inc., which tells how that 
small company’s advertising and 
sales program introduced a new 
metalworking concept and in the 
process substantially increased the 
company’s sales. The campaign won 
the top AIA BestSeller award. 


® On page 49, General Electric’s Bill 
Stolberg tells how his company han- 
dles its massive direct mail pro- 
gram. Few companies have the vol- 
ume of direct mail that GE has, but 
there are ideas here that can benefit 
all companies—large and small. 


® On page 62, Maxwell Conklin of 
the Census Bureau’s industrial di- 
vision tells how to get marketing 
information from the government. 
This “IM Encyclopedia of Market- 
ing’ is a valuable document that 
you'll want to read, digest and file 
for future reference. 


e@ The stories of the four campaigns 
that earned second-place honors in 
the AIA BestSeller competition are 
told in a series of features beginning 
on page 78. Here’s a quick rundown 
on some of the past year’s most 
imaginative—and __ effective—indus- 
trial advertising. 


Incidentally, Sid Bernstein’s col- 
umn (page 87) should be of special 
interest to anyone who has been fol- 
lowing the activities of AIA. In it, 
he gives his views on the current 
state of the association and offers 
some suggestions on the course the 
AIA should take in the future. 


te@y Advertising to the defense 
market is one of the toughest jobs 
an industrial adman can get—be- 
cause of the government restrictions 
on ads and because of the difficulty 
of pinpointing buying influences. 
The article beginning on page 44 
comes as close as anything we've 
yet seen to giving a step-by-step ac- 
count of how defense buying is done 
and how advertising helps move the 
process along. Here’s must reading 
for every adman and sales executive 
whose company is selling—or hopes 
to sell—to the defense establish- 


ie ie Eins 


Complete table of contents. . .pages 4&5 





TABLE OF 


Low-budget, high-impact campaign wins BestSeller ..... 


An ad campaign costing less than $25,000 won this year’s top award in 
one of the top industrial ad contests—the AIA BestSeller competition. 
This article tells why the winner—Kennametal, Inc.—won. It's the story 
of how a small company's advertising and promction helped modernize 
metalworking techniques and thus increased the company’s sales. 
Bennett Burgoon, Jr. 


GE’s direct mail—how the enormous job gets done ..... 


You probably don't have 200 active direct mail campaigns, as General 
Electric does, but no matter how big or small your mail advertising pro- 
gram, there are valuable tips for you in this article telling how GE 
keeps its massive mail program on the right track. William F. Stolberg 


How to get marketing information from the government . 


Probably the biggest single source of marketing information is the fed- 
eral government. In this IM Encyclopedia of Marketing feature, the head 
of the Census Bureau's Industry Division tells what kinds of information 
are available, how to go about getting it and how to use it once you 
have it. Here’s valuable basic information you'll want to read, digest 
and file for future reference. Maxwell R. Conklin 





Case, DuPont, GE, Roebling win BestSeller honor awards . 


These capsule reports tell how four companies won AIA “honor” 


awards. The ad techniques are interesting, the results spectacular. 


ee | er 


New board chairman outlines his plans for upgrading the stature of the 
association, at placid 38th annual conference. Delegates take no action 
on IARI and company membership issues. 


‘Get set for world economic revolution,’ AIA is told ..... 


Internationally-oriented AIA conference sees speakers emphasize need 
for better export marketing if this country is to keep pace with the ex- 
panding world economy. 


Inside look at defense advertising and selling ........... 


Advertising to the defense market is a strange business. You're faced 
with stern restrictions on what you can say in your ads; yet your ad- 
vertising must, in many ways, do a bigger selling job than ads to 
civilian industry. Here’s the story of how sales are made to this vast 
market—and how advertising helps move each sale along. 


F. Robert Mayer 


How to get along better with your advertising agency .... . 


This article contains guidelines for establishing and maintaining good 
relations with your advertising agency. It is intended primarily for ad- 
vertising managers of small companies—but it also will serve as a help- 
f 


ful review for big company admen who have had considerable experi- 
ence in dealing with agencies David H. Simon 
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What makes a ‘high scoring’ ad? ..........++eeeeeeees 


Here’s an interesting analysis of IM’s own “which ad attracted more 
readers” feature. The author has examined all of these features for the 
past four years, segregated high-scoring and low-scoring ads and drawn 
conclusions on the basis of this analysis. Donald R. Allen 


How to train domestic and foreign salesmen at the same time 


Worthington Corp. has successfully combined the sales training of its 
own domestic sales force and of the salesmen from its foreign sub 
sidiaries. This article tells how the program is conducted and what 
benefits are derived from it. Oscar P. Arnay 


Do industrial ads need emotional appeals? .............. 


Last month we presented the first part of a ‘Top Management Forum”’ 
report on whether or not industrial ads should include emotional as well 
as rational appeals. Here’s the second part of that report. This month’s 
“Forum’’ members temper their acceptance of the value of emotional 
appeals. 


Are the '60s soaring as high as they should? ............ 


Should 


At the halfway point of the first year in this much-heralded decade, our 
Washington editor adds up the economic score. His report is both re- 


assuring and disturbing. Stanley E. Cohen 


you have a ‘captive’ printing plant? ............ 


A group of advertising and sales promotion managers examine the ad- 
vantages and disadvantages of advertisers’ captive” printing plants, in 
this month’s “Problems in industrial marketing” feature. If you do any 
of your own printing, or are considering it, here’s a chance to benefit 
from the experience of others. 


What you can learn from packaging material ads ........ 


The design-conscious packaging field proves fertile ground for an ex- 
amination of some of the best current industrial advertising. IM’s Copy 
Chasers took a look and then comment, as only they can. 


DEPARTMENTS 


Advertising volume in business 


News of industrial marketing 


papers Advertiser changes 


AIA news 

Copy chasers 
Editorially speaking 
IM reprints available 
Industrial shows 
Letters to the editor 
Marketing aids 
Marketing milestones 
Meeting dates 


Agency changes 

Media changes 
Problems in industrial marketing 
Sales promotion ideas 
Shop talk 
Sid Bernstein says 
Top management forum 
Washington report 
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Which ad attracted more readers ... 


MACHINE AND TOOL 


BLUE BOOK 


...the basic book of 
metalworking 


Machine and Tool Blue Book delivers 
your sales message to over 50,000 
“qualified” specifiers and buyers of 
equipment and materials used in 
machining, fabrication and production 
processes. These readers are ‘‘quali- 
fied"' and selected because of a proven 
responsibility to specify and purchase. 
Consistently helpful and factual edi- 
torial features have made Machine and 
Tool Blue Book one of the most 
thoroughly read publications in the 
metalworking field. (Starch studies 
available.) The BPA audited circulation 
is over 98% personalized by name and 
title. Based on an average of 3.9 
readers per copy your sales-message 
reaches over 173,794 interested pros- 
pects in more than 30,000 metalwork- 
ing plants each month. Blue Book's 
combination of “qualified” circulation 
and top readership due to editorial 
superiority provides a firm foundation 
for your metalworking marketing pro- 
gram. Metalworking is one of the na- 
tion's big, basic markets . . . a market 
that is best reached by Machine and 
Tool Blue Book . . . the basic book of 
metalworking. Write today for com- 
plete data file. 


hitchcock 


PUBLISHING COMPANY 
WHEATON . ILLINOIS 
SINCE 1898 

THE PIONEER OF QUALIFIED CIRCULATION 
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PNEUMATIC HOSE FROM 
THE WINDY CITY TO 
THE NATION'S CAPITOL! 


Ba 


OPE Te Shee eee 


Cad 


THAT'S HOW FAR 
» PNEUMATIC HOSE USED 
"Ho IN THE FOUNDRY INDUSTRY 
. WOULD REACH... giupé 
(2,800,000 FEET) gait 


DOLLAR BILLS 
AROUND THE EARTH! 


THE TOTAL VALUE 
OF ANNUAL CASTINGS 
SHIPMENTS IS ABOUT 


USED IN FOUNDRIES WOULD $6,500,000,000 
EXTEND FROM WASHINGTON D.C. 
TO PHILADELPHIA! (1,000,000 FeeT) 


LIKE COMPARING 
A 5-FOOT DORY TO 














_ # ALUMINUM ee 


CASTINGS wei SHELL MOLDING 
AND CORE MAKING RESIN 


OW (aR MUU SALES ARE ESTIMATED 
TO HAVE INCREASED FROM 
250,000 POUNDS IN 
a 1950 TO APPROXIMATELY 
»».AND PROBABLY WILL | “SE «20,000,000 POUNDS 
ACCOMPANY THE FIRST Fi IN 1959. 
SPACEMAN. 14 WENT 
INTO THE ROCKET 
WHICH LAUNCHED THE FIRST 
U.S, SATELLITE... 
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STARTED IN (900... 
ADMINISTRATION #2 AWUMAN CHAIN MLD 


PENTON'S ~ QOMILES LONG! 
FOUNDRY LIST 
HAS BEEN 

ISSUED EVERY |” , 
OTHER YEAR | » THATS WHAT 
DOWN THROUGH Awl ee YOU WOULD HAVE 
THE TERMS eT IF ALL 75,000 OF 

OF 10 DIFFERENT my 

PRESIDENTS... 4 WERE TO JOIN HANDS... 
STILL UNDUPLICATED, IF YOU ADVERTISE IN FOUNDRY 
STILL UNIQUE | YOU ARE TALKING TO THE 
— KEY BUYING INFLUENCES IN 
PLANTS REPRESENTING 98% 
OF INDUSTRYS MELTING 


15 STACKS OF SILVER peepee sd ve 
DOLLARS AS HIGH AS /BUMPER-TO-BUMPER ia 
MT. EVEREST CONVOY 26 MILES 


FOUNDRIES SPEND 
$31,000,000 


ANNUALLY Vee ALTHOUGH FOUNDRIES 
FOR GRINDING A eOG.  ~WOULD BE RELUCTANT 
WHEELS. THEY er TO GIVE UP THEIR 
SPEND ANOTHER POWER TRUCKS TO CONJURE 
$4,000,000 {2 \ UP THIS DRAMATIC SIGHT, 

FOR ABRASIVE ‘| IT COULD BE 

BELTS AND gig Ze. 

















BUSINESS MAGAZINE OF THE 
$6’ BILLION METAL CASTING INDUSTRIES 


FOUNDRY 


PENTON | PUBLICATION 7 PENTON BUILDING * CLEVELAND 13, OHIO 
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BASIC OPERATIONS AND EQUIPMENT 
DRILLING CUTTING BLASTING LOADING 


| meres | 
anges - oat =e ee oe oe Continuous Miners ~ 
. a 


Coal Drills Coal Cutters 
Drill Bits Cutter Bits 
Augers 


Explosives 
Tamping Supplies & 

& Equipment ~ 
Magazines ~y 
Underg. Magazines 
Caps & Primers ~ os 


. 
Delays Mechanical Loaders 


Miner Bits 
Roof Bolts 


e 
Roof Drilis 


AUXILIARY SERVICES AND EQUIPMENT 
WATER HANDLING POWER SUPPLY 


= 


Motors, Rectifiers 
Transformers & 
Substations 
Circuit Breakers 
Junction Boxes 
& Power Centers 
Trailing Cable 
Wire & Cable 
Lightning Arrestors 
Trolley Wire & Fittings 
Meters, Hardware 
Service Cars 


OPENING & DEVELOPMENT 


a 


Continuous Miners 
Mechanical Loaders 
Shuttle Cars 
Conveyors 

Drills & Cutters 
Explosives 

Roof Drills & Bolting 
Locomotives & Cars 


VENTILATION 


ms ti 


Stationary Pumps 
Ventilating Fans Portable Pumps 
Brattice Cloth Pipe 
Ventilation Tubing Hose 


In Coal Mining... 


There’s a BIG Market for 
UNDERGROUND 


Rising demand and higher costs are forcing 
greater economic dependence on new machinery 





Bituminous coal mining has a BIG, bright future —a 
projected 70% rise in consumption during the next 10 
years. But this increasing demand will create BIG prob- 
lems for mine management... plus a BIG marketing 
opportunity for equipment manufacturers selling to the 
industry. 

For coal mining, particularly underground mining, is 
under continuous pressure from wage and equipment 
costs. Coal pays the highest daily wage of any U.S. in- 
dustry. As a result, mine management’s key objective is 
greater efficiency, aimed at reducing labor charges to 
25% of total costs. 

The answer: invest in labor-saving, higher-capacity 
machinery and equipment. 


A Mass-Production Operation 


Already highly mechanized, underground mines must 
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extend automation if they are to keep up with rising 
demand. Evidence of their past efforts may be seen in 
the output-per-man, which jumped from 5.42 tons a day 
in 1949 to 9.38 in 1958, a rise of 73%. 

Power usage is another indicator of the drive for 
efficiency. In a survey of 100 mines, the kilowatthours 
consumed per ton mined rose 57% between 1947 and 
1958. Complete electrification, and the use of portable 
machinery and tools, should lead to at least another 25% 
increase in power consumption during the next decade. 


Concentration Is the Key 


The industry’s tonnage is becoming increasingly con- 
centrated in the larger, modern, more efficient mines... 
which means professionally-managed companies. Today, 
some 90% of the buying power for capital equipment 
and supplies lies in 7% of these companies, and they 





AT UNDERGROUND COAL MINES 
FACE HAULAGE MAIN HAULAGE HAULAGE TO SURFACE COAL PREPARATION PLANT 


a, ef siete an 


an: Shuttle Cars we. / “eae” — 

a s/ \ mmeie ——— 3 
= ee. >. om / rs 

a gti As, SUR Locomotives & Rail Cars oo 


Bridge Conveyors i - 

Or - Locomotives & Hoists 

owe Rail Cars Car Dumpers at 

7. p’ Conveyor Belting Trip-Handling Facilities 
Track and Accessories Caging Facilities 
Car & Trip Movers Cages & Skips 

Room & Extensible Automatic Loading Stations Skip-Loading Facilities 
Conveyors 


AT UNDERGROUND COAL MINES 


SAFETY & FACE MAINTENANCE MAINTENANCE SUPPLY STORAGE 
COMMUNICATION & SUPPLY & REPAIR & HANDLING 


= 2 fle 


Underg. Shops 
Repair Trucks Machine Tools 
Hats, Shoes Welding Trucks Hand Tools Main & Underg. 

_ & Goggies | Lubricants _ Mobile Cranes Warehouses 
First-Aid mawle. , Hydraulic Oil Fork-Lift Trucks Yard Supply-Handling 
Fire-Fighting Equip. Lub. Cars Welding Equip. Units & Equip 
Visual Aids General Supply. Bit Grinding & Storehouse Handling 
Phone Systems _Cars & Supplies Service Equip. & Storage Facilities 
2-Way Radio, Etc. Tires Parts & Tool Storage Records Systems 


Complete Coal Cleaning, 
Drying and Sizing facilities 





More Efficient Kquipment in 


MINING 


are geographically concentrated in an eight-state area. An Alert Audience 
Here’s a BIG market that equipment manufacturers ; 

can reach easily and economically through COAL AGE. This editorial diet stimulates readership, makes COAL 
This is the magazine the mine management group looks AGE your top advertising ‘buy.’ Subscribers spend an 
to as an editorial authority. 88% of its all-paid circula- average of 2 hours and 55 minutes on each issue, report 
tion penetrates the same 8-state.area where the indus- that they pick it up 5 times on the average. You cover the 
try’s buying power is concentrated. buying influences best in COAL AGE. 

For full market information on coal mining, call your 
Leading Source of Information COAL AGE representative, or write Manager of Re- 


search, at the address below. 
Regardless of their titles, all coal mining officials relate 


their job activity directly to performance in terms of 

lower cost per ton. COAL AGE seeks circulation only Og @ Y.| | 
from this management group .. . provides a planned edi- 

torial content that covers the 21 major job functions 

and interests of these men. _AG E | 


Last year, six full-time editors — largest staff of any 
publication in the field — travelled some 75,000 miles to 
gather first-hand information for COAL AGE readers. 

Result: 1,002 editorial pages, 87% more than the 


next book, 330 West 42nd Street, New York 36, Niew York 
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CHILTON’S MARKETING 
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How Chilton’s M-A-P 
helps you pinpoint the 


RIGHT 
PROSPECTS 


As businesses grow, your salesmen find it increasingly tough to 
predetermine where the real responsibility for buying lies. Key 
personnel may have been moved up or out. Sometimes, the true 
prospect is being bypassed altogether. 


M-A-P—Chilton’s recently announced Marketing Assistance 
Program—helps you identify those buying targets. Chilton’s 
files are constantly being replenished with up-to-the-minute 
data on the fields covered by its 18 publications. Plants and 





businesses can be broken down for you according to size and 
volume of purchasing. You get the data you need to help 
locate the true buying-specifying team. Function and responsi- 
bility of buyers—for some industries even the time and fre- 
quency of purchases—are authoritatively labelled. 


This is just a part of what Chilton’s Marketing Assistance 
Program can do for you. It also offers a wealth of direct-mail 
lists, research reports and profiles, decks of IBM and Univaec 
cards, trade analyses, case histories, and other special studies. 
The book shown here describes M-A-P in detail. Write for it 
today or contact your Chilton representative. 


Chiiton: / ie; 


/ 
COMPANY ~ 
Chestnut and 56th Streets+ Philadelphia 39, Pa. 


Department Store Economist +» Hardware Age + The Spectator +» Automotive Industries 
Boot and Shoe Recorder « Gas « Motor Age « Commercial Car Journal Butane-Propane News 
Electronic Industries « Aircraft & Missiles « The Iron Age « Optical Journal « Hardware World 
Jewelers’ Circular-Keystone + Distribution Age + Product Design & Development 
Food Engineering + Chilton Research Services + Business, Technical and Educational Books 


ASSISTANCE PROGRAM 
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ie 
petroleum — 
industries... 


EFFECTIVE 








MEANS ©’ 
COVERAGE 
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SPECIALIZED 








Pipe Line 


/mousTry 












Petroteum 


Refiner 


WORLD OIL 
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Acclaimed 
throughout 
the world of architecture aE 


i 





Reader response to Progressive Architecture’s new format —— we | 
was immediate and enthusiastic. No surprise to the staff (after their months of effort) 
this response is a ringing vote of approval for the redesigned P/A. ® Among the many 
congratulatory messages, these express typical reactions: “delightful and thoroughly 


a” «66 


interesting;” “the new format is impressive;” “the contents ...are exceptionally well put 


I like the intimate human approach which I trust heralds a similar 


9 66 


together; 


” 66 


trend in the architecture of our times;” “you are constantly improving it.” 
Advertisers know that audience enthusiasm is vital to effective communication 
of a product message. That’s why so many manufacturers of building 
products rely on P/A to reach and sell the architectural market. 

Progressive Architecture is edited to inspire and sustain 

the interest, enthusiasm and responsiveness of its readers. 


For details, contact our representative, or write: 
PROGRESSIVE ARCHITECTURE 


430 Park Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 
A Reinhold Publication 





Suspicion 
Confirmed: 


EWDbD CORPORATION cuintronvitlLe, WISCONSIN 


Mr. Robert Jordan April 12, 1960 
Midwest Advertising Manager 

THE WALL STREET JOURNAL 

71l West Monroe Street 

Chicago 6, Illinois 


Dear Mr. Jordan: 


We have known for many years that THE WALL STREET 
JOURNAL was an excellent place for telling our 
corporate story. We also suspected that it was good 
for selling products -- so it was along these lines 
that we decided to give you the "test." 


As you know, we ran an 800-line ad in the February 15 
issue of the Journal, which tied-in directly with the 
Ready-Mix Concrete show in Chicago. Although we 

stayed with our usual format, our ad was a hard working 
one -- definitely product oriented. 


The results? Excellent. We traced three direct sales 
to the advertisement and we know that many follow-up 
sales were influenced by your coverage. When you're 
talking about the cost of Ready-Mix trucks, then 

three direct sales really mean something. 


You can rest assured that THE WALL STREET JOURNAL will 
be slated to do a lot more of this kind of work for 
the FWD Corporation. 


Sincerely, 


Kaoek 


Director of Merchandising 


FORMERLY THE FOUR WHEEL ORIVE AUTO COMPANY 


THE WALL STREET JOURNAL 
Advertising Sales Offices: 


ATLANTA « BIRMINGHAM « BOSTON « CHICAGO » CINCINNATI + CLEVELAND » DALLAS + DETROIT + HOUSTON 
KANSAS CITY + LOS ANGELES + MIAMI + MINNEAPOLUS « MILWAUKEE » NEW YORK CITY » PHILADELPHIA 
PITTSBURGH + ROCHESTER - SAN FRANCISCO + ST. LOUIS + SEATTLE» WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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Construction Men Look to Regionals for 


LOCAL LEVEL NEWS 





Here are the steps leading to 


$5 Million Award to Kansas City Contractors 


as reported in Mid-West Contractor 


CITY HAL 
Everything's up to date in Kansas City as 
millions of dollars are being spent on city 
development. This review deals with one 


small, typical facet-—a $5,000,000 lo- 


cally owned, locally financed, 
contracted redevelopment project. 


In this review, we take you step-by- 
step through the project as it unfolded. 


First step, ACP newsman, Don Masoner 
visits City Hall to pick up news items. From 
his findings came the first project report 
shown at the right. Subsequent reports 
followed development of plans. No other 
construction publication can offer this 


type of ‘follow through’’ coverage. 
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March 11, 1957—The notice of bid let- 
ting reproduced here is the result of 
liaison between ACP MID-WEST CON- 
TRACTOR newsman, Don Masoner, and 
architects and owners planning the job 
to be located in Kansas City, Mo. Note 
that they report much more than 
earthmoving—general contract, 
heating, plumbing, electrical, ma- 
sonry work—ACP covers the field. 


July 2, 1957—The big day, and the 
ACP news representative hotfoots it to 
the nearest telephone to call in the name 
of the winner. First public announcement 
in any contractor’s publication appeared 
on July 2, in MID-WEST CONTRACTOR. 
It's the personal, first-hand, home town 
touch that makes ACP Regionals favor- 
ites with construction men. They depend 
on ACP for accurate, prompt reports on 
local news. This is their bread and butter. 





MID-WEST CONTRACTOR carried preliminary story 
on site preparation for the 811 Main Building in their 
regular issue, ‘‘Picture Round-up" page. Such day-by- 
day coverage of local jobs is possible only with ACP. 


May 15, 1958—On this date, the job report repro- 
duced here, appeared in MID-WEST CONTRACTOR. It 
is the result of on-the-spot interviews between ACP edi- 
tor, George Crider, and contractors on the job. With 
accurate reporting and close attention like this, con- 
struction men read ACP with avid interest. They can 
follow jobs from start to finish—as if they were there! 


TODAY —Meet U. B. Senter of the 
Winn-Senter Construction Co., 
prime contractor on the building 
project. We think his letter speaks 
well for the high regard contractors 
have for ACP Regionals, and gives 
an idea of why they read and pre- 
fer ACP 3 to 1 over any other construction publica- 
tions. It is against such a background that we invite 
you to display your products. 


To sell at the Local Level 
Look to your Vy Regionals 


@ Choose one ACP regional for pinpoint 
sales punch 

@ Choose several to blanket a sales area 

@ Choose all 14 to cover the nation with 
impact and 
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ASSOCIATED CONSTRUCTION PUBLICATIONS 


STRUT TION 
a BULLETIN 


CONSTRUCTION 
2420 Wilson Blvd. 
Arlington 1, Virginio 


CONSTRUCTION 
NEWS 


715 W. Second Street 
Little Rock, Arkansas 


MICHIGAN 
CONTRACTOR 
AND BUILDER 

642 Beaubien Street 
Detroit 26, Michigan 


PACIFIC BUILDER 
AND ENGINEER 


2418 - 3rd Avenue 
Seattle 1, Washington 


TEXAS 
CONTRACTOR 
1400 S. Good-Latimer 
Expressway 
Dallas, Texas 


CONSTRUCTION 
BULLETIN 


1022 Upper Midwest Bidg. 
Minneapolis 1, Minnesota 


CONSTRUCTIONEER 
6 South Orange Avenue 
South Orange, New Jersey 


MID-WEST 
CONTRACTOR 


2537 Madison Avenue 
Kansas City 41, Missouri 


ROCKY MOUNTAIN 
CONSTRUCTION 


855 Lincoln Street 
Denver 3, Colorado 


WESTERN 
BUILDER 


407 E. Michigan Street 
Milwaukee 2, Wisconsin 


CONSTRUCTION 
DIGEST 


101 East 14th Street 
P.O. Box 1074 
Indianapolis 6, Indiana 
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DIXIE 
CONTRACTOR 


110 Trinity Place 
Decatur, Georgia 


NEW ENGLAND 

CONSTRUCTION 

27 Muzzey Street 
Lexington 73, Massachusetts 


SOUTHWEST BUILDER 
AND CONTRACTOR 
1660 Beverly Bivd. 
ee Los Angeles 26, California 
Famer % eau ua "ys 
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Secretary: Gordon L. Anderson 
1022 Upper Midwest Bldg 
Minneapolis 1, Minn. 
Director of Advertising Services: 
David M. Hyde 
341 Madison Ave., New York 17 





Phone: Murray Hill 6-4296 














Faithful to its name, HEATING, P1p1nc & Arn CONDITIONING 
confines itself to these three services as related to just the 
industrial-large building field. 


PRO VAB i y Result: a specialized editorial content vital to all of the 
purchase-control factors in this market — the consulting 


engineers, mechanical contractors, and engineers with plants 

and big buildings who identifiably are responsible for heating, 
yo ur best b uy piping and air conditioning services. 

And these readers stand up to be counted. Each is, and 

d h 9 h f has been, paying for HPAC directly, individually, voluntarily. 

oe» AN eres W ye Here’s assurance — backed up by an ABC audit — that this 
book is wanted, respected, and used! 

Concentrate in HPAC, the leader in editorial volume, adver- 

tising volume (by over 2 to 1), number of advertisers, and 

number of exclusive advertisers. KEENEY PuBLISHING Co., 


6 N. Michigan, Chicago 2, Illinois. 
@ 
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...a chemical plant takes shape first in the mind of a man 


The chemical industry pays this man well to think, to create, to 
design. He is the man in Design, Development and Research . . . the 
technical management man, who controls the growth of a plant from 
conception through production. 


His job is two-fold. He creates and designs new processes, and he 
improves the operation of existing processes. He works with chemicals, 
equipment, instruments and services. These are the tools with which 
he redraws the face of the chemical industry. His interest is the product. 
Your product. What makes it better. How it can be applied. 


For you, the manufacturer, this is the critical time. From his knowledge 
of these products, he develops the processes of the industry. 


The man in Design, Development and Research reads I/EC because it 
gives him the latest techniques in processing technology. It is complete, 
practical, specific, thought provoking. A magazine of ideas for a man 
who lives in a world of ideas. 


Does your marketing program cover Design, Development and Research? 
Does the technical director know about your products? The process 
engineer? The research manager? Remember, if he ae 


THE 
doesn’t, he can not put it in a plant or a process. 
4 “ . CRITICAL 


Ask your I/EC representative, or write directly ., TIME 
for a copy of “The Critical Time’’—a five-year 
analysis of Design, Development and Research 


and the technical management men who control it, ses» -cevsormenr-ano mevcanen 





An American Chemical Society Publication 


Advertising Management: Reinhold Publishing Corporation 
430 Park Avenue, New York 22 








This Ohio Brass page scored highest among all transmission and 

distribution equipment ads in its issue — and it rang the bell in reader 
response, according to these prospects. General Superintendent, Transmis- 
sion & Distribution Operations: ‘‘(The ad) allowed me to review what is known 
about the O-B arrester. | called the representative, and when he comes in 
| will ask for engineering tests.” Buyer, Purchasing & Stores: ‘‘! made a 
mental note of it, discussed it, and referred it to someone.” Transmission 
Design Engineer: ‘| was told to read this, and | referred it to someone.” 


Each page of this 4-page, 2-color GE insert topped all other switchgear 

ads in its issue — and it got action! Buyer, Purchasing & Stores: ‘“‘These 
ads keep us aware of what is new. They are now able to ship (these breakers) 
on notice. We used to have to wait for orders. | made a mental note and 
discussed.”’ Sub-station Operator, Generation: ‘‘— smaller than what we use 
(but) if you need a low-voltage switch, GE has them. | discussed it and made 
a mental note.”’ Manager, Top Management: ‘’GE has this product, a spring- 
load, low-voltage breaker (that) can be operated manually or electrically. 
| made a mental note and filed the ad. We keep the magazines.” 


2: 


Be Safer With 


2 ht EE ne 


hin see 





AL8S ONONEER FO% MORE 


dee Mest Important Predict 


Stored Energy in All LB evecrare 
These Breakers Means Better ; 
Protection at lower Cost 
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How ads start sales: 


Reader verbatim comments from Mills Shepard “Penetration” 
studies of the Jan. 18 and 25, and Feb. 15 issues of Electrical 
World show sales action in the making. 











THIS! 
This Line Material 2-color page found hot prospects everywhere. Asst. Aa - 


Purchasing Agent: “i sent for information and the factory brought a 
mode! out to show us.” Technical Asst. to Vice President: ‘(This ad) gave 
me ideas on where and how it might fit into commercial sales, and | filed it. 
i have use for it as a suggestion to customers.” Asst. to President: ‘‘| called 
the representative and he called on us.”” Operating Superintendent, Trans- 
mission & Distribution: ‘“‘We think this is the answer to our load growth 
problems. | discussed it and plan to call the representative." Buyer, Pur- 
chasing & Stores: ‘‘We think this is a good idea and have considered them... 
| called the representative and discussed it.” 





New Developments Continue L-M Leadership 
in Underground Distribution Equipment 


new products to help viilities 
+ to the growing pressures 


This striking red and black ad got across fast with its message of 

prompt delivery of Sangamo meters. Engineer, Transmission & Distri- 
bution Operations: ‘‘A better design that operates better under diversified 
loads. We feel it could be adapted to our system. | discussed it and referred 
it to someone.”’ Division Meter Engineer: ‘I stopped to read the ad because 
this is my job. | made a mental note.” Meter Superintendent: ‘‘Meters are my 
line. | look for these ads above everything else. | knew about these meters, t “ 
but it was interesting to me to read the text. . . tells of a standardized meter wih Sein carne, ewe ng et Sendo =: 
and the fast delivery they can give us on this product. It would reduce costs a PRE . 
by reducing the number of types and sizes in stock. The rapid service they @) LINE MATERIAL Industries oA 
offer can be a very helpful and money-saving factor.” : _ Undngonend Distielion Headqneniets: 


pabsages boatanees cot sotuat tien evens - aoraen ated "the Cnr MAORAS PORES LATORE | RD ONY Ae oo 


DEVELOPED 
TO MEET 
YOUR NEEDS 


ACCELERATED DELIVERY ON POLYPHASE METERS 


RAPID OLLIVERYMAN ...SANGAMO STYLE 


SANGAMO ELECTRIC COMPANY 





And that, after all, is the purpose of businesspaper 
advertising — to inform, interest, and motivate the 


Verbatim reader comments from Mills Shepard 
“penetration” studies show that an average of one 


out of every five readers interviewed take some 
action after reading an ad. The above are samples. 


Note that some of these readers referred the ad to an 
associate, and some filed it. Some made a mental 
note, some discussed it, some called in a represen- 
tative. And some even ordered the product. But most 
important, all did something that could make a sale 
a little easier for one of your men in the field. 


The electrical industry’s weekly magazine 


Covers the electric power industry completely 
A McGraw-Hill Publication, 330 West 42nd Street, New York 36, N. Y, 


reader to action which can shorten the distance to the 
sale. The verbatims above are proof that this can be 
done — is being done consistently by companies that 
know the simple trick: Set forth the strongest sales 
argument you can muster, back it with facts, and 
publicize it in the most effective, economical medium 
you can hire. 


That means Electrical World. 


in service to advertisers 
service to the industry 
reader preference 
utility circulation 
total circulation 
advertiser acceptance 





STEP-UP 
YOUR SALES, 

ADVERTISE 
TO THE 


REAL BUYERS! 








In the immense Public Works market titles alone won’t always identify them. Too many men have one title 
but several different responsibilities. Yet when you advertise to them in PUBLIC WORKS you reach them 
unerringly, by functions, with no loopholes. Most water, highway, sewerage, and wastes activities buying origi- 
nates with PUBLIC WORKS’ readers, the engineering-technical officials who design and designate for City, 


County and State purchases. Sell them and you have sold the market through its rea/ buyers. 


Who buys, and what, and how, and what do they read? 
The answers, tailored to the sales of your products, are in 


our brief brochure ''Profitable Facts." It's yours for the asking. 


@ PUBLIC WORKS Magazine 


0 U B Li C @ The STREET AND HIGHWAY MANUAL and Catalog File 


@ The SEWERAGE MANUAL and Catalog File 


WOR ie @ The WATER WORKS MANUAL and Catalog File 


@ Technical and Instructional Handbooks 


Publications 


200 Se. Broad St.. Ridgeweed. N. J. 
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Man bites dog... 
prospects start 
phoning salesmen! 


MAKE LIKE YOU’RE one of your own sales- 
men. Your phone rings. A voice says, “Hello, 
Mr. X —this is Mr. Y. I want to know: more 
about your product. I just read your ad in 
FOOD Engineering. How soon can you get over 
here?” 

Salesmen’s dream stuff? Not with this publi- 
cation. Check the scoreboard on the left. 76 FE 
readers said they “Called Local Representa- 
tive”. Here’s a playback, master brewer speak- 
ing: 

“We had two systems, Clark and one 
other. As a result of reading this ad, 
ise Talked to other management men we got the Clark man up here, and 


76 Called local representative bought 5 of their trucks.” 








CHECK THESE 1,141 “REACTIONS” 
BY 400 FOOD ENGINEERING SUBSCRIBERS 


And this is what keeps happening to sales- 
men whose products are advertised here in 
" nen Ge penint FOOD Engineering. Listen again. This time, 
94 Filed ad for future use it’s the owner of a pickle plant talking: 
“After reading this Oakite ad, I want 
to look into this Super-Det. I’ll call 
their salesman, and order it.” 


101 Contacted company direct 


47 Wrote for samples 


19 Asked for estimate 





nes Whether you sell equipment, packaging ma- 


193 i terials, ingredients, plant supplies .. . if you 
want positive, profitable reader reaction to 
your advertising, put your ad dollars to work 
208 in FOOD Engineering. And you won’t have to 

tell your salesmen when you do. They’ll know! 


116 


Find out what happened when 7 well-known manufacturers 
took the positive action of putting advertising to work in 
FOOD Engineering. Send for new booklet ‘‘Action/Reaction”’. 


FOOD Engineering, Att: Research Director 
Chilton Company, 
56th & Chestnut Sts., Philadelphia 39, Pa. 


Please send me my personal copy of new booklet ~ 
A CHILTON PUBLICATION “Action/Reaction”’. 


Name Title 





Company- 
Address 
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IN BRIDGE CONSTRUCTION ... 


civil engineers turn plans into a ee ae 


better bridges ...using large quantities of 


& 
traditional construction products ...creating 
markets for new materials and equipment. 


From massive suspension spans to ordinary 


Civil Engineering turns advertising highway overpasses, the men responsible for 


bridge design, construction and maintenance 
in tO — from start to finish —are civil engineers. 


Throughout the construction industry, civil 
od i engineers are the key purchase and speci- 
fication influences. CIVIL ENGINEERING 
delivers your quality audience. ..45,000- 
strong. For advertising that pays off, in sales, 


tell your product story in The Magazine of 
Engineered Construction. 


CIVIL @ 
ENGINEERING 


33 West 39th Street, New York 18, N. Y. 
The American Society of Civil Engineers 
CIVIL ENGINEERING ALSO COVERS CONSTRUCTION OF: 


airports, buildings, dams, highways, industrial plants, 
military sites, pipelines, river and harbor facilities, 
water supply works and waste treatment plants. 











~ ‘ : 
THROGS NECK BRIDGE @ OWNER, TRIBOROUGH BRIDGE AND TUNNEL AUTHORITY ® ENGINEERS, AMMAN & WHITNEY, E LIONEL PAVLO 
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32,000 technical 


management readers await 


their response makes it your 
most umportant single metalworking 
advertising opportunity of the year ! 


BEHIND THE OCTOBER ISSUE: 


‘‘Manufacturers in the metalworking industry are faced 
with a severe problem of keeping costs in line to stay com- 
petitive. There is pressure from increasing wages and 
higher-cost materials, yet boosting prices isn’t easy in the 
present state of competition. This means that management 
must look to improved technology for programs designed 
to cut costs and step up efficiency of their operations. More 
than ever before the technical management men of the 
metalworking industry will be seeking vital information, 
such as presented in this special report, to guide them in 
selecting the metals they use, their fabrication and pro- 
cessing."’ — THE EDITORS OF METAL PROGRESS 


RESERVE SPACE NOW 


— capitalize on increased reader atten- 
tion produced by METAL PROGRESS, 
dominant in its editorial coverage of 
Metal Show subjects. 


published by 
AMERICAN SOCIETY FOR METALS 
Metals Park ¢ Novelty, Ohio 





PREVIEW 
OF CONTENT 


report to technica! management: 
THE METALS TECHNOLOGY 
OF THE SIXTIES 


PROGRESS IN STEELS Improved Materials 
— Alloy, Carbon, Leaded, High Strength, 
Superstrength, Stainless 


PROGRESS IN STEELS Forming — Advances 
in Production Practices for Stamping and 
Drawing Steels 

PROGRESS IN STEELS Welding — Advances 
in Production Practices for Weiding Carbon 
& Alloy Steels 

PROGRESS IN STEELS Heat Treatment — 
Modern Quenching Techniques Bring Out 


Improved Properties in Steels 


PROGRESS IN STEELS Hardenability Bands 
for Three New Standard H-Steels 


PROGRESS IN MATERIALS and Process 
Applications in the Automotive Industry 


PROGRESS IN HIGH TEMPERATURE ALLOYS 
PROGRESS IN ALUMINUM ALLOYS 
PROGRESS IN COPPER BASE ALLOYS 
PROGRESS IN MAGNESIUM ALLOYS 


SPECIAL METAL SHOW SECTION Complete 
Guide to Exhibits, Detailed Program of 
Technical Sessions, Digests of ASM Papers 
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THINK SMALL 


...When you're selling to contractors 


and hear about—do not dominate the 


CONTRACTOR EQUIPMENT PURCHASES market? 














Take a close look at contracting. 
It’s a huge industry, but fragmented 
into tens of thousands of work units. 
Most of them small, local, special- 
ized, and family owned. 

Most small contractors operate 
with very few “desk workers”; al- 
most every man on the payroll works 
directly with machinery. And large 
firms sub-contract sizable portions 


New research proves SMALL contractors 
are construction’s MASS MARKET 


Construction is one field where you 
must reach and sell the “small guys” 
to create a mass market for your 
product. That’s the basic finding of 
a large survey, recently completed, 
among 1,239 U.S. contracting firms. 

To concentrate on just the 
medium-size and large firms—valu- 
able as they are—would cut you off 
from two-thirds of the market. 

The survey checked employment, 
yearly purchases, contract volume, 
and equipment ownership. It 
revealed: 


e Small firms buy four times more 
equipment per employee than large 
firms. 


e The larger a firm grows, the less 
equipment it buys per $100,000 of 
contract volume handled. 


e The many thousands of small 
firms collectively buy 64% of all 
equipment sold to contractors in 
heavy construction. 
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Does this surprise you? In an age . Ss | 
f bigness does it seem startling that STUD DRIVING GUNS. Small contractors 
Ao erie 8 ‘_ ewn 1.31 per 100 employees; medium- 


big contractors—the ones you read _ size firms, 0.95; large firms, 0.48. 


SURVEY DATA SHOWS SMALL FIRMS MAKE TWO-THIRDS OF CONTRACTOR 
EQUIPMENT PURCHASES 


SMALL MEDIUM-SIZE LARGE 
CONTRACTORS | CONTRACTORS | CONTRACTORS 





Number of employees 
per firm Under 50 - 250 and over 


Total number of firms 
in heavy construction 36,000 450 


Total employment in 
size group 480,000 / 370,000 
Annual equipment 
purchases per employee $1,340 $448 $325 


Total yearly equipment 
purchases $643 million| $246 million} $120 million 


Share of total seiniadior 
equipment purchases. 


64% 24% _12% 











Source: Analysis of U.S. Dept. of Commerce data and survey by Conover-Mast in callie. 
with Ross Federal Research Corp. Questionnaire developed with aid of special 
committee of Associated Equipment Distributors. 











CONCRETE BATCHING PLANTS. Small 
contractors own 0.43 per 100 em- 
ployees; medium-size firms, 0.23; large 
firms, 0.18. 


Contractors’ annual purchases 
of equipment per $100,000 
work volume 


Yearly Contract Volume 


Under $100,000 $15,700 


$100,001 to 250,000 10,000 
$250,001 to 500,000 9,000 
$500,001 to 1,000,000 5,500 
$1,000,001 to 5,000,000 2,000 
$5,000,001 to 10,000,000. . 1,800 


Over $10,000,000 1,500 


Source: Survey by Conover-Mast and Ross 
Federal Research Corp. 





of their own projects to smaller, 
more specialized contractors with 
their own equipment spreads. 

For success in selling to construc- 
tion’s mass market, you should hit 
it two ways: 


1. Maintain contact with medium- 
size and large contractors for mul- 
tiple-unit sales. 


2. Put more effort into reaching 
the thousands of small contractors 
whose single-unit purchases com- 
prise the bulk of the market. 


Best way to meet these objectives 
is by advertising in CONSTRUCTION 
EQUIPMENT Magazine. 





CONSTRUCTION EQUIPMENT Magazine 
covers more contracting firms of all sizes 


CONSTRUCTION EQUIPMENT 
Roads & Streets 
Contractors & Engineers 


Construction Methods 


Source: Data released by the magazines named. 


One magazine in heavy con- 
struction was designed to help 
you sell to construction’s mass 
market — the large contractors 
and the small contractors. 


CONSTRUCTION EQUIPMENT 
reaches more contracting firms 
than any other magazine. And 
with penetration in each com- 
pany geared to who buys and 
how much they buy. 


There’s no guesswork in- 
volved. No piling up of subscrip- 
tions in some firms or neglect 
of other worthwhile companies. 
CONSTRUCTION EQUIPMENT 
works through local market 
experts — its own network of 
equipment dealers—to build cir- 
culation the scientific way. 


We don’t claim to cover every 
man in every firm. You wouldn’t 
want us to. Fact is, only a few 
men (or one man) per company 
make the buying decisions. 
Those men we make sure of 
reaching. 


21,383 


15,202 


What does CONSTRUCTION 
EQUIPMENT offer your selling 
program? Simply the most effi- 
cient means of getting your 
message to the most people who 
buy construction products. 


MOTOR GRADERS. Small contrac- 
tors own 3.67 per 100 employees; 
medium-size firms, 1.02; large 
firms, 0.62. 


Contact CONSTRUCTION 
EQuIPMENT for full information 
—including a copy of the con- 
tractor survey report, “(How to 
Blueprint the Market for Con- 
struction Equipment and 
Materials’. 











Construction 
Equipment 
MAGAZINE : 


205 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y 
A CONOVER-MAST PUBLICATION 
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How 
many parts 
has a 
rubber man? 


Reach the total man... 


in the total market...in RUBBER AGE! 


To do an efficient manufacturing job, the rubber man must be a man of many interests 
...in constant touch with every factor which can affect the production of rubber 
products...or the people who produce them. 


The point is—whether he’s primarily a chemist or chemical engineer, a factory super- 
intendent, research director or president of his company—the rubber man must have 
more than just technical facts. Facts about the latest developments in rubber chemistry 
and engineering, the newest manufacturing and processing techniques, of course. But 
also—up-to-the-minute news and information on economic trends, legislation and 
technological developments which are in any way related to rubber goods production, 
sales, applications. That’s why he reads Rubber Age! Because he finds it, alone, is edited 
to all his specialized needs as a man working in the rubber industry. 


How do we know? First, because Rubber Age has researched the industry through 
Mills Shepard readership studies—determined what men in every area want... how 
they want it presented. Second—and importantly—because Rubber Age readers pay 
fe> their subscriptions. 


The result? Results for advertisers! This is the reason year in, year out, more and 
more advertisers continue to buy more pages—invest more dollars—in Rubber Age 
than in any other magazine in the field... any other rubber journal in the world! 


PALMERTON PUBLISHING CO., INC., 101 WEST 3ist STREET, NEW YORK 1, N. Y. 
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Rubber Age 


Ask your R/A 
representative 

for the facts about the 

$6.5 billion—and growing— 
rubber products industry, 
and the magazine that 
serves it best. 





How to grow 
100-bushel 
advertising’ 


Ever spend any time on the farm? Our 
agricultural people have, and they tell us 
that almost every farmer who grows corn 
would like to grow 100-bushel corn (to 
you urbanites, that means 100 bushels per 
acre—a superior yield). They also tell us 
that no farmer ever grew 100-bushel corn 
by accident. 


Several of our people can tell you how 
to grow 100-bushel corn. They know be- 
cause they have done it themselves. They 
also know that there is a great similarity 
between growing a high-yield crop and 
producing high-yield advertising. 


For example, the wise farmer will analyze 
his soil, then enrich it for maximum fer- 
tility. He will select seed corn carefully 
and plant it at the right time for best 
germination. Then he will weed and culti- 
vate the crop to assure maximum growth. 


In much the same manner, our agricul- 
tural people analyze farm markets before 
attempting to prepare an advertising pro- 
gram to reach them. Years of experience 
and extensive travel have given them an 
understanding of just how farming and 
farm markets differ throughout the coun- 
try. They know very well that farming in /, 
Iowa is not necessarily the same as farming 
in Oregon. 

Frequent contact with farmers, plus a 
thorough knowledge of farm markets and 
marketing, enables our people to prepare 
advertising in all media that will plant the 
seed of a sale in the right kind of soil; 
bulletins, catalogs and other promotional 


materials to weed out the competition and 
cultivate the potential sale; and effective 





sales tools to help our clients’ salesmen 
harvest 100 bushels of sales. 


We'd be glad to talk with you, or arrange 
for you to talk with any of our agricultural 
clients. In the meantime, write for our 
booklet, ‘How to Sell on the South Forty.” 
It will tell you in more detail just how we 
approach farm marketing problems. 


In case you have the impression that all 
we’re interested in is farm advertising, 
we'd like to remind you that we know a lot 
of other markets just as well. If you sell a 
product or service to business or industry, 
we can probably help you, too, to plant 
sales messages that will result in more sales 


per acre, 


And that’s what we mean by 100-bushel 
advertising. 


Marsteller, Kekard, 
G ebhardt = eed, - 


A i VERT 
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Why 
should I 


QaVes tise to 


industrial 
distributors? 


e To establish identity as a distributor-minded 
company, by informing the industry when 
you set up your distributor organization 


To gain, and retain, national distributor ac- 
ceptance for your company and products 


To keep your present distributors sold and 
informed about your company and products 


To interest distributor prospects in your line 
—so you can build a better organization 


To promote continuously a favorable corpor- 
ate image with distributor management and 
salesmen 


Advertising to distributors boils down to selling 
distributors on the advantages of aggressively 
selling your products. Which means telling them 
constantly about your policies, product features, 
promotion, training schools, catalogs — every- 


thing that sets your line and service apart from 
other suppliers. Bear in mind, also, that you 
can’t move ahead in today’s changing markets 
with a standpat selling organization. You have 
to keep upgrading your distributor force and at- 
tracting new, alert, aggressive distributors. 


Consistent advertising can help do these jobs for 
you. Where? In INDUSTRIAL DISTRIBU- 
TION. Your advertising in ID is read by the 
key management and sales personnel in small, 
medium and large firms, operating as specialists, 
limited line and general line houses. These ID 
subscribers are the cream of the crop, generating 
most of the field’s annual $4% billion sales. You 
can reach them by advertising in the publication 
they regard as their own... 


Industrial 
Distribution 





Marketing milestones 


IM'S MONTHLY DIGEST OF TRENDS AND DEVELOPMENTS 
OF SPECIAL IMPORTANCE TO INDUSTRIAL MARKETERS 


BETTER SECOND HALF 


Survey by National Association of 
Purchasing Agents shows 53% of 
the organization’s members feel the 
early part of 1960 did not live up to 
expectations; but 47% predict busi- 
ness will be better in the second 
half, and only 14% say the second 
half will be worse. 


CAST IRON PIPE, UP & DOWN 


About 865,000 tons of cast iron soil 
pipe and fittings were shipped in 
1959—the biggest production since 
1955. U.S. Department of Commerce 
estimates 825,000 tons will be shipped 
during 1960, with the reduction due 
to the downturn in residential con- 
struction this year. 


OFFICE FEEDING 


Most business men now appear to 
be solidly behind the once maligned 
office coffee break. As evidence, 
most new offices are equipped with 
their own kitchen facilities. Outly- 
ing offices, greater convenience and 
higher employe morale are given as 
reasons for the trend. 


AUTOMOTIVE LEASING BOOMS 


Some 240,000 trucks (about 2% of 
all trucks registered) now are leased 
to their users, and the number is 
growing about 10% per year. Big- 
gest leasing action is in small fleets 
—10 trucks or less. Automobile leas- 
ing is in an even more spectacular 
boom. Until now, the rate of growth 
of auto leasing has been about 15% 
annually, but the American Auto- 
motive Leasing Association predicts 
fleet leasing will go up 25% in ’60 


Spending by Local and State 
Markets Zooms Upward 


State, county and municipal markets are becom- 
ing bigger and bigger spenders. 

A major motivation for the climbing outlays is 
the constant increase in population, which de- 
mands an ever-increasing standard of services. As 
the federal highway program progresses, and pro- 
vides more and better transportation facilities, new 
communities spring up farther away from the ex- 
isting population centers. Citizens of these com- 
munities demand all the public facilities to which 
they became accustomed in their previous areas of 
residence. 

Coupled with this outward expansion is the 
trend toward urban renewal. Blighted areas in ex- 
isting population centers are being modernized to 
attract business. Transportation facilities, parking 
garages and all other public works functions are 
being stepped up in this area also. 

Take just one examp!e of the growing municipal 
market—street maintenance. There now are more 
than 380,000 miles of urban streets in this country, 
and predictions are that by 1969 there’ll be 435,000 
miles. That takes a lot of maintenance—about $600 
million worth last year and an expected $615 this 
year. Here’s a tremendous and growing market for 
cement mixers, graders, loaders, portable pumps, 
road rollers, trucks and snowplows—and the mate- 
rials and supplies to keep them working. 


Water supply . . The country’s anticipated pop- 
ulation expansion to some 230 million by 1975 will 
place a serious strain on existing water systems. 
This growth—into the metropolitan fringe areas 
around “parent” cities—will require an estimated 
120 million feet of water mains to be laid annually 
in the coming years, as well as the construction of 
more storage facilities and more booster and main 
pumping stations. 

One authority has estimated that the nation’s 
cities must spend some $20 billion for their water 
needs in this decade. 


Sanitation and sewage .. The sewage works 
field is on the threshold of its greatest develop- 
ment—with activity being sparked by the demand 
to preserve the usefulness of the nation’s water 
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DISTRIBUTORS’ ‘VALUE ADDED’ 


Recently completed study of 
“value added by industrial distribu- 
tors” shows average “value added” 
by the distributor’s services was 
19.89% of sales; median “value 
added” was 20.87% of sales. The 
study, conducted by Ohio State 
University, also showed the aver- 
age rate of inventory turnover for 
general-line industrial distributors 
is 3.94 times per year. 


STEEL SATELLITES SLUMP 


Industries supplying steel makers 
are hard hit as steel production 
wavers around 65% of capacity. Se- 
riously affected are railroads, barge 
lines, coal mines and plants making 
a wide variety of steel miil supplies 
and equipment. There’ve been lay- 
offs and temporary plant closings. 


MACHINE TOOL SLOWDOWN 


Machine tool makers blame cur- 
rent slowdown in orders on the fact 
that most customers foresee no pros- 
pect of increasing sales beyond 
present levels. Customers, when they 
buy, are looking for more efficiency, 
not increased productivity. 


FOREIGN TRADE BARRIERS 


U.S. electronics products manu- 
facturers have complained to the 
Department of Commerce that many 
foreign countries are slashing the 
manufacturers’ sales potential 
through high tariffs, restrictive li- 
censing requirements and excessive 
taxation. Last year the electronic 
companies sold $400 million over- 
seas, but now, they say, many of the 
restrictive conditions are worsening. 
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Marketing Milestones . . a digest of trends and 
developments of special importance to industri- 
al marketers is compiled monthly by the Indus- 
trial Marketing Editorial Research Department. 


resources through the elimination of pollution. 

It’s estimated that more than 5,000 sewage treat- 
ment plants must be built in the next decade, not 
only to provide treatment facilities for the 40 mil- 
lion more people who will become urban dwellers 
by 1975 but also to catch up on an already serious 
pollutional backlog. 

Need for pollution control will affect industry 
also. Treatment plants numbering in the thousands 
will be needed to overcome discharges of all types 
of processing wastes or else permission will have 
to be obtained from proper authorities to deposit 
wastes—with or without pre-treatment—into mu- 
nicipal systems. 


Traffic engineering . . More and more vehicles 
and higher and higher speeds have led to an in- 
creasing number of accidents. These factors, 
coupled with the public’s growing awareness of 
the problem, have combined to make the regula- 
tion of traffic a major municipal obligation. And 
significantly for manufacturers of traffic control 
equipment and supplies, expense is no longer a 
determining factor in deciding how much of a 
program the authorities will conduct. 


Fire and police protection .. The current trend 
in fire protection is for increased flexibility and 
wider utility of each piece of equipment. For ex- 
ample, of the 30,000 trucks owned by fire depart- 
ments, a substantial number now are combined 
pumping engines and aerial ladders. 

Total federal, state and municipal police pur- 
chasing represents about a $2.5 billion market. 
Police organizations are moving more and more 
rapidly in the direction of mechanization and the 
use of advanced scientific equipment. 


Parks .. Not only has the growing population 
necessitated stepped up park development pro- 
grams, but also the increased public use of parks 
has made it necessary for operating authorities to 
increase their purchases of time and labor-saving 
items of all types—weed and insect control chem- 
icals and many types of versatile vehicles. 


It's big .. State and local governments are spend- 
ing more than $47 billion annually to provide pub- 
lic services, construct and maintain facilities, buy 
equipment and materials and pay the administra- 
tive costs—by any standards a big market. 





To write a “meatier” product-news release 
...ALWAYS COVER THESE 6 POINTS 


Clear, accurate, complete . . . this has been Industrial 
Equipment News’ prime editorial goal in product-news 
reporting since it originated the product-news-and- 
information publishing field in 1933. 

Over these 27 years, IEN has prepared more than 
113,000 product descriptions and received over 4,750,000 


requests for product information from America’s leading 
specifiers and buyers for industry! As a result, IEN has 
been able to break down information most desired into 
six major categories . . . six points every writer should 
consider before turning out a news release. They’re points 
worth checking, though each may not apply in every case. 


ELECTRIC OVEN stepless temperature control to 650°F. 
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Explain 
1. WHAT IT Is 
2. WHAT IT DOES 
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... With, in many instances, a cutaway view of the q it Wt 
product to amplify your word-picture. 4 Qc 
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SELECTOR SWITCH solenoid driven mechanism, 12 stations 





Dramatize 


3. HOW IT WORKS 
4. HOW MUCH IT WILL DO 


SELECTOR Switcnes 





Combined with a product photograph, a schematic ll ae ‘ 
drawing stimulates interest and heightens the informa- Se ‘ 
tive value of your product description. : 
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Reveal 


5. WHY IT’S MORE EFFICIENT 


G. HOW LITTLE IT COSTS 
FOR THE VALUE 


Z 
Le 
wel 


... Still another instance of where a supporting illus- 
tration serves to answer questions and enliven the 
product story. 





Why do more key buyers turn to IEN for product news than to any other 
publication? It’s because of the way IEN covers product points .. . the way 
it describes, rather than announces products. And this caliber of editing and 
reporting helps explain, too, why more advertisers turn to IEN to present 
their product stories. For details, send for comprehensive media data folder. 
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BestSeller 


Kennametal’s small budget 


packs big sales punch 


An ad campaign costing less than 
$25,000 won this year’s top indus- 
trial advertising award, the Associa- 
tion of Industrial Advertisers’ Best- 
Seller. Here’s the story of Kenna- 


metal’s winning campaign. . 


By Bennett Burgoon, Jr. @ Sales Manager 
Kennametal, Latrobe, Pa. 


dg y Advertising effectiveness is not in direct 
proportion to ad dollars invested. Proof of this 
can be found in Kennametal’s 1959 advertising 
program, which won the Association of Industrial 
Advertisers top BestSeller award. 

Less than $25,000 was invested in this campaign, 
but through careful planning and the effective 
use of a multiplicity of promotion tools and me- 
dia, we received a far greater than average re- 
turn on our investment. 

Here’s how and why the program worked: 


Purpose . . Basic objective of the campaign was 


Adapted from a speech at the 1960 national meeting of the Association 
of Industrial Advertisers. 
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to convince our metalworking customers that they 
were wasting dollars in machine output to save 
pennies in tool life. 

Many users of carbide insert cutting tools (the 
tiny bit of steel that actually cuts the material as 
it is worked on the metalworking machine) were 
working on the false premise that the longer an 
operator could make a tool last, the better his 
rating would be as an operator. 

Some firms, of course, had recognized the ab- 
surdity of restricting the output of expensive ma- 
chines and skilled machinists to save a small insert 
costing less than a dollar. Two of our carbide 
engineers uncovered one such operation in Chi- 
cago. Here an alert and progressive management 
had given orders that no tool was to be allowed 
to last more than 30 minutes. They knew that 
what counted was getting the most from the ma- 
chines and men—not from the tools. 

Our two engineers immediately reported this 
interesting operation and volunteered to prepare 
an article for publication that would present the 
complete story—featuring the spectacular increase 
in productivity and profitability that resulted from 
the operation. 

Our advertising people, both at Kennametal and 
our agency, Ketchum, MacLeod & Grove, rec- 
ognized that this presented an opportunity for far 
more than just a magazine article. 

A quick, but careful study and survey was 
made, involving interviews with the National Ma- 
chine Tool Builders’ Association (to get its sup- 
port and cooperation), with key personnel in the 
machining field, and with our own people. Every- 
thing indicated that the time was ripe to challenge 
the practice of “babying tools”—and so our cam- 
paign was developed. 


The campaign .. The opening gun was the 
story which was uncovered by our two men in 
Chicago. Their article was refined with the as- 
sistance of an associate editor of American Ma- 
chinist magazine, in which the story appeared in 
the April 6, 1959, issue. 

A two-page spread in the May issue of Ameri- 
can Machinist was the opening advertisement in 
our campaign. We strongly emphasized the dol- 
lars and cents savings that followed the adoption 
of the “don’t baby the tool” idea. This spread was 
followed by a number of ads, carrying the same 
theme, over a period of months. 

We also utilized direct mail extensively. Re- 
prints of the American Machinists article, and of 
our ads, were mailed to our standing list of more 
than 23,000 tool engineers, shop superintendents, 
and similar buying and specifying factors among 
our customers. 

In addition, at the very start of the program, 
we prepared an_ educational booklet _ titled, 
“There’s profit in retiring a tradition,’ which has 
played, and is still playing, a very important part 
in gaining acceptance of our program. It is written 
from the economic angle and contains facts and 
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KENNAMETAL Joe 


LATROBE PA  UBA 


KENNAMETAL Pu 


Direct mail . . A dollar and a penny were attached to 
letters to top management. The $1.01 got the letters past 


the secretary and emphasized Kennametal’s sales pitch. 


figures, based on actual case histories, to show the 
benefits to be gained by adopting the shorter tool 
life practice to obtain maximum output from ma- 
chines. 

We received many requests for copies of the 
booklet from management men who wished to 
distribute it within their organizations. Now, a 
year after our program was announced, we still 
receive requests for the book for in-plant dis- 
tribution. 


Management support needed . . But, the ac- 
ceptance of many a new idea has been blocked by 
the natural human dislike of change. This was 
especially true among operating personnel in 
many shops. We knew, therefore, that it would 
be necessary to get our story to management in 
many companies. 

Unfortunately, contacts by our field representa- 
tives must be limited to purchasing and produc- 
tion personnel within many companies. To reach 
top management in such companies, we had our 
district managers develop a list of such persons 
in customer plants. The list also included persons 
in companies not listed among our customers. 
These persons were reached via direct mail. 

In any direct mail campaign of this type, the 
big problem is to get letters past the secretary’s 
desk. In the hope of crashing this barrier, we in- 
vested an extra $1.01, by putting a silver dollar 
and a penny in a special coin card, and affixing 
it to the letter. The message on the card read, 





THEY SPEND MORE pennies (» 
TO MAKE MORE dollars 
KENNAMETAL 
tooling permits 757 
SFM increase... 
cuts cost per piece 
almost in half 


het. TY 


nere’s Profit ix 
Kennametal Lie 


business paper ads . . The ‘‘dollar and penny”’ theme was 
also used in business paper advertising. Ad copy docu- 
mented claims made in the headline. 


“Don’t waste dollars in machine output to save 
pennies in tool life.” We included the booklet, 
“There’s profit in retiring a tradition,” and a reply 
card on which the recipient could indicate what 
moves he wanted us to make to help him initiate 
a greater machine output program. 

Based on response, this “Dollar and Penny” 
mailing apparently got through to a high per- 
centage of the persons we wanted to reach. A few 
secretaries might have removed the coins and 


gone shopping, but I doubt if these were many. 

The mailing was timed for release about five 
weeks after our initial ad in the trade magazines. 
This gave time for our ads to arouse interest in 
our proposition and lay the groundwork for our 
mailing. 

Incidentally, after this mailing, our salesmen 
began to refer to our program as the “Dollar and 
Penny Campaign” which has stuck ever since. 


Informing salesmen .. In order to provide our 
100 salesmen with complete information on the 
program, we prepared a portfolio containing sam- 
ples of all editorial-advertising-promotional ma- 
terial, with suggestions on how they could utilize 
it. This was mailed out well before any of the 
advertising appeared and before publicity releases 
and the selected mailing to management were 
sent out. 

On the day preceding the mailing of the 
portfolio, a letter by the sales manager went to 
all district managers and salesmen, advising them 
of the portfolio and explaining the purpose of 
each piece it contained and how the salesmen 
were expected to tie in with.the campaign. 

As already stated, we place great stress on 
this internal promotion in all our activities. The 
district managers, for example, kept bonfires go- 
ing under the salesmen by requiring periodical 
reports, both written and oral. 

Our advertising department consolidated these 
reports from salesmen in the form of “Sidelight 
Bulletins” which were mailed to all salesmen over 
a period of months. These reports on the progress 
and the results of the campaign served to keep 
our sales force fully informed, and helped sustain 
interest in the program over a much longer period 
of time. 


Sales force support... As every sales managei 
knows, any program that wins the enthusiastic 


The winners 
Sculptor Rene 
Shapshak (left) ex- 
plains symbolism 
of the BestSeller 
award to Kenna- 
metal ad manager 
George B. Varner 
(center) and 
Chauncey M. Mor- 
ley, vice-president 
of Ketchum, Mac- 
Leod & Grove, Ken- 
nametal’s agency 
Mr Varner was 
the actual recipi- 
ent of the award, 
presented at the 
AIA conference in 
Washington 





support of the sales force deserves extra credit, 
and has added certainty of success. Our salesmen 
not only dug in and spread the word, but also went 
after additional case histories for our advertising 
and promotional program. Here are some quotes 
by prospects, taken from salesmen’s call reports, 
which show the effectiveness of the program: 


1. Referring to the board chairman of a large 
machine tool company: “He tore the article from 
the magazine, routed it to the general super- 
intendent and four or five other production men 
with this note: ‘If this is true—we’re bums.’” 


2. From the general works manager of a large 
steel plant: “The most thought-provoking adver- 
tising I have seen in a long time. It has given us 
some ideas.” 


3. From the assistant superintendent of a steel 
foundry: “This dollar and penny advertising 
makes me wonder how many dollars have gone 
down the drain here because of the poor appli- 
cation of tools.” 


4. From the production engineer of a large De- 
troit plant: “I personally will see that we get a 
program such as this started in our own plant.” 


A ‘good press’ . . The same portfolio that was 
sent to the salesmen was also sent to editors of 
selected metalworking magazines. A general pub- 
licity release, describing the program, went to 
another list of editors. 

We are particularly proud of the fact that vir- 
tually all the metalworking magazines recognized 
the soundness and the worth of this idea, and 
prepared and printed their own articles on the 
subject. 


Informing sale s- 
men . . Portfolios 
containing samples 
of all editorial, ad- 
vertising and pro- 
motional material 
were sent to sales- 
men, along with 
suggestions on how 
the material could 
be used. 


This “snow-balling” action naturally helped to 
broaden and deepen the impact of the drive. It 
came, of course, because the editors recognized 
that this was not a selfish promotion, designed to 
build business for Kennametal alone, but was a 
public service idea that would help everyone in 
the industry. 


Collateral benefits . . We had many collateral 
benefits from the campaign. The readership 
studies we received generally showed the Kenna- 
metal “Dollar and Penny” ads at the top of their 
classification, which indicated that our prospects 
were getting our message. Our salesmen received 
invitations to tell the story of our program at 
meetings of tool engineers and similar technical 
groups. 

Our president, Mr. McKenna, gave the pro- 
gram a real boost by mentioning it in our com- 
pany’s annual report, and by mailing a reprint 
of one of the advertisements and a copy of the 
“Tradition” booklet to stockholders. In his year- 
end statement, he said: “More progress had been 
made in gaining acceptance of the basic idea of 
short tool life and higher machine production 
than in any previous year.” 


Sales up .. But the really significant pay-off is 
its effect on our business, in the form of increased 
sales. 

In this program, we had an opportunity to ap- 
ply a particularly accurate yardstick. Utilization 
of the idea by our customers required the broad- 
er use of carbide inserts, and any increase in such 
use would be immediately reflected in our insert 
production and sales records, which are kept sep- 
arately. 
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Publicity . . Virtually all the metalworking publications carried articles based on information supplied 
by Kennametal. 





In 1959—despite the fact that this program did 
not get under way until April or May, and that 
our production was affected by a work stoppage 
in one of our plants late last summer—our sales 
of inserts were much higher than in 1958. Fur- 
thermore, our sales of inserts were considerably 
higher than the 20% sales increase for all our 
products over the same period in 1958. 


Industry benefits . . I am particularly well 
pleased with our campaign because of its many 
other tangible benefits, such as: 


1. The program benefited the entire carbide in- 
dustry, as it helped broaden the use of carbide 
inserts by promoting their proper usage. 


| ° 
2. The program benefited the machine tool indus- ga How GE handles its massive 
try by spotlighting the need for new and improved 
machines in many plants. 


direct mail job . . page 49 


3. The program benefited our customers by fo- | @ How to get industrial market- 
cusing attention on the true relationship between | c 

low-cost expendable tooling and the high invest- i ing information from the 
ment in machines and skilled operators—an im- 
portant step in promoting the need for higher 
machinery efficiency. 


government . . page 62 


@ A close look at four of the top 





4. The program helped spotlight the need for in- ‘ ' ( 
creasing productivity in the metalworking indus- industrial ad campaigns of 


try (which has not kept pace with other indus- : 
- stSeller honor 
tries), if American producers are to be competi- 1959 the Be 


tive with foreign manufacturers for domestic and award winners . . page 78 
world markets. 


5. The program could have an important in- 
fluence in the event of a national emergency, be- 
cause the application of this principle could quick- 
ly multiply the capacity of existing machines. | ence business session. . page 


@ Board chairman Sharp tells 


AIA to ‘grow up,’ at confer- 


6. Finally, and naturally, of great interest to me 149 
as a sales manager, was the substantial increase 
in sales of our carbide cutting inserts. 8 
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A look at defense advertising 


By F. Robert Mayer @ Manager 
Advertising & Public Relations 
Amcel Propulsion, Inc., New York 


Advertising to the defense market 
is a strange business. You’re faced 
with stern restrictions on what you 
can say in your ads; yet your ad- 
vertising must, in many ways, do 
a bigger selling job than in civilian 
advertising. Here’s the story of the 
advertising and selling idiosyncra- 


cies of this vast market. . 
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gy Why does a company whose products are 
sold exclusively to the Department of Defense ad- 
vertise? It is understandable that this question 
would be asked by people not actively engaged 
in pursuit of this market. But when it is raised by 
people whose livelihood depends on successfully 
selling to the military market, as occasionally it 
is, some explanation is apparently in order. 

Selling to the various establishments that make 
up the Department of Defense is in some respects 
a unique situation. Although the basic concepts 
of selling apply here as they do in any other type 
of selling, there are differences in ground rules 
which must be observed. 

Government contracts are generally written in 
one of two ways. Under the “fixed price” type of 
contract—the type that is most nearly compara- 
ble to the conventional form of industrial and 
consumer purchasing—the government purchases 
goods or services at a predetermined price, sub- 
ject to review and redetermination at the con- 











and selling 


clusion of work. The “incentive contract” is a 
form of this type which offers bonuses for con- 
tractor performance that exceeds what had been 
anticipated or contracted. 

Under the “cost plus fixed fee” type of contract, 
the government reimburses the contractor for his 
costs in performing the specified work and pays 
him a fee or profit, based on a percentage of the 
total cost anticipated. The fee is usually based on 
the amount of risk the contractor expects to en- 
counter in completing the task, and is limited by 
law to a maximum of 15%. When costs exceed 
those originally anticipated, they must be justi- 
fied by the contractor to the government, and may 
or may not warrant payment of additional fee. 
This is a matter of negotiation that goes on 
throughout the duration of the contract as a rule. 


You don’t ‘sell’ to Uncle Sam . . Although the 
government does not officially recognize that any 
contractor actually sells to the government, it does 
acknowledge that certain types of selling and ad- 
vertising costs are essential to the contractor’s 
business even if the contractor has no commercial 
products. The extent to which the government 
will allow the contractor to recover these costs is 
clearly described in regulations such as _ the 
Armed Services Procurement Regulations. 

In the case of advertising, ASPR (Section 15- 
205.1) states that advertising costs are allowable 
in “trade and technical journals, provided such 
advertising does not offer specific products or 
services for sale.” To meet these requirements the 
contractor must, therefore, limit his advertising to 
institutional messages which build a corporate 
image among the people who can control the 
award of a contract. It is in accomplishing this 
purpose that advertising in the military market 
is necessary. 


Two procurement methods . . Specifically 
where does this advertising fit into a contractor’s 
marketing efforts? Government procurement is 
accomplished in two ways: (1) procurement by 
formal advertising, and (2) procurement by ne- 
gotiation. 

Under the formal advertising method, bids 
are solicited from qualified contractors on 
the basis of lists of bidders maintained by pur- 
chasing offices, Contract awards are made to the 


THE ATLAS MISSILE LAUNCHED NASA'S 


AFTER SPACE FLIGHT 
RADIOPLANE'S RINGSAIL BRINGS 
“BIG JOE"-NASA'S ONE-TON 
CAPSULE-TO SAFE LANDING 


AT 10,000 FEET 


+“ RADIOPLANE 


NORTHROP CORPORATION 


Not onty, but also . . Radioplane, a division of Northrop 
Corp., with its well-established reputation as a supplier 
of drones, promotes the fact that it has also had success- 
ful experience in paradynamics. 


Problem solver . . This full page ad by AMF’s Govern- 
ment Products Group calls attention to its ability to solve 
unique problems that occur in developing space products. 


He put a new twist 
in an old trick 


AMID MACHINE & PCUNONY COMPANY 
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company whose bid is most advantageous to the 
government, primarily on the basis of price. As- 
suming comparable quality and capability to pro- 
duce the product, the role played by advertising 
here becomes relatively unimportant. 

Under negotiation, as opposed to formal adver- 
tising, contracts are awarded on the basis of eval- 
uation of many factors, of which price is one, but 
not necessarily the most important one. Most of 
the major procurements, especially for weapons 
systems products, are made in this manner. Other 
factors that are considered include the reputation 
of the company, its capabilities, quality of the 
product or services, delivery schedules, historical 
record of performance and many other considera- 
tions too numerous to mention here. 

Under negotiation, the buyer has much more 
latitude in his decisions, from the selection of 
bidders to the award of a contract, particularly 
if the program being purchased is a complex one 
involving research and development subcontract- 
ing, and other factors. Many gradations and com- 
binations of types of contracts are possible be- 
tween this type of award and that resulting from 
advertised bids. Over this span the effectiveness 
of the contractors’ marketing efforts will increase 
proportionately with the degree of complexity of 
the program, and consequently, the extensiveness 
of the evaluation and the number of evaluators. 


A step-by-step guide . . Let us follow through 


Informative institutional Minneapolis Honeywell's 


Military Products Group explains its successful accom- 


Space Age Milestone! 


Man's fight into outer spece drew necrer on 
September 11, 1959 with the successful re-entry 
of NASA's “Big Joe” test capsule controlied by 
2 Huneywell Stobditizetion System 


Honeywell 
HH Miiting Produits pep 
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the process which a negotiated contract for a 
rather complex weapon system product passes 
when a proposal is submitted to one of the mili- 
tary services, and look at the people who become 
involved in awarding the contract. In doing this, 
it becomes apparent that the decision to purchase 
is not the responsibility of any one individual in 
the organization. Equally important, there are a 
large number of people involved in the decision 
who are not in a position to approve a purchase, 
but are in a position to prevent approval, or at 
least, make it difficult for the contractor to ob- 
tain. The degree to which these people are fa- 
miliar with a company, its products, its back- 
ground and its capabilities can have a significant 
effect on the award of a contract. 

While there are no procedures that can be ap- 
plied to every program, the following general 
process can be used as a guide for the steps that 
a proposal for a weapon system type of product 
will normally follow. Whether a proposal has been 
submitted in response to a formal request, or 
whether it has not been solicited does not alter 
this procedure materially. 


1. Evaluation . . Generally, the first step after 
the proposal has been received is the technical 
evaluation by personnel who are qualified engi- 
neers or scientists familiar with the product area. 
Their responsibility is to determine the technical 
feasibility and examine the validity of the ap- 


plishments in producing the stabilization system for the 
‘Big Joe’’ experimental space projects 
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How it’s done . . The various steps through which an 
unsolicited proposal may pass during review, analysis 
and approval are shown in a highly generalized way 
on this schematic flow chart. It should be noted that 
this is a composite of various procedures and is not 
intended to represent any single military service or 
government agency. The various offices shown may be 
separate functions, geographically dispersed or con- 
solidated, or they may be combined functions per- 
formed by relatively few individuals. The extent of the 


proach to the problem, evaluating the techniques 
presented and the conclusions drawn. 

A program involving research will normally 
contain a number of assumptions which are based 
on technical opinion and interpretations of con- 
clusions drawn in areas where there has been no 
practical experience to apply. Because this is true, 
the company’s technical reputation and technical 
corporate image could in some cases affect the 
credibility of these parts of the proposal. An ad- 
verse opinion, or disagreement with the technical 
approach could seriously jeopardize the future of 
the program. A favorable opinion, on the other 
hand, would not at this point result in a contract. 
Although corporate image advertising would not 
sell the program, it can be very effective in over- 
coming the natural hesitancy to do business with 
an unfamiliar company whose competence may 
not be recognized. 


2. Cost, capabilities, other factors . . In addi- 
tion to the technical review of the proposal, it will 
be studied for a great variety of other consider- 
ations, including cost to the government, capabil- 
ities of the contractor to perform the work out- 
lined, past performance of the contractor on other 
programs, duration of the programs, other progams 
the procuring agency may have in work or planned 
which would relate to this one, and a number of 


various reviews and the organizational levels through 
which the proposal will pass depend on a number of 
factors, such as the program value, its technical com- 
plexity, future potential for the anticipated results, 
the mission to be performed, etc. Generally speaking, 
whether approval is granted by the procurement agency 
itself, or by the highest organizational level, each pro- 
posal will be reviewed for consideration of the various 
factors shown. Exact terms of final contract will be 
set through negotiation with the contracting office. 


other factors that will, in the opinion of the re- 
viewer, have a bearing on this program. 

Confidence in the contractor becomes an im- 
portant consideration that could tip the balance in 
either direction, and building a customer’s con- 
fidence is one of the basic tasks which have been 
established for corporate advertising. Note that 
here again a favorable decision does not mean that 
the contract has been awarded. It means that the 
proposal will continue through the chain of re- 
views as a possible contract, subject to later de- 
cisions. 


3. Ask the general (or admiral) .. In the 
early stages of evaluation, it is more likely that 
the using branch of the service will be consulted 
for an opinion. An unfavorable decision here re- 
garding logistics or field use would probably not 
kill a program, but it would burden the contractor 
with additional work to overcome the objections. 

In this area, too, the products of a well-known, 
well-respected company are more likely to be ac- 
cepted than those of a company whose reputation 
and background are unknown. Hence, the im- 
portance of acquainting this segment of the mar- 
ket with the company story by means of adver- 
tising cannot be overlooked. 


4. Reviewing the reviewers. . As the proposal 
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“The job of familiarizing is best 


handled through advertising.”’ 


successfully passes from one stage of review to 
another, the opinions of each reviewer are con- 
sidered. Obviously, it becomes increasingly more 
difficult to justify award of the contract as the 
number of adverse comments increases. It is not 
impossible to override the objections at a highe: 
level in the procuring organization, but because 
of the future business prospects, it is not a recom- 
mended procedure on which to depend any more 
than it would be in other types of industrial sell- 
ing. 

Generally, the review at each step involves 
more than one individual. It is not uncommon for 
some reviews to be made by committees or other 
groups, especially as the proposal proceeds 
through the echelons of the command. 

If it is necessary to have someone explain who 
a company is, what its products are and what its 
background is, at each step of this process, the 
prospects for receiving a contract become dis- 
couraging. This is just human nature. 

Since it is not expedient or economical to have 
representatives calling on all of the people who 
become involved in these reviews—because there 
are many of them, because their relationship to 
the reviews may not be known and because it 
usually is impossible to know who will be in- 
volved in the review—the job of familiarizing this 
audience with the company is best handled 
through advertising. 


5. Making the buying decision . . The de- 
cision to invest in any given program may be 
made at almost any level depending on the extent, 
complexity and cost of the proposal. It is not gen- 
erally required to have a decision made at the 
highest level, but by the same token, it is un- 
likely that a contract would be awarded without 
consent and agreement at the higher level. 


"Total selling’ is necessary . . Considering this 
process now, we are led to the conclusion that the 
“total selling” concept can, and should be applied 
to this market. No one method of presenting a 
company’s story can be relied upon to do the en- 
tire job alone. Not only must all levels of the pro- 
curing agency be acquainted with the company as 
well as the using branches, but all methods of 
communication available to the contractor must 
participate in the selling process. 

The number of people who must be familiar 
with the company, or at least have no adverse 
preconceived opinions, is larger than appears on 
the surface. Many of these people cannot be 
reached by the company’s representatives, or may 
not even be known participants. 
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To this must be added the complicating factor 
of turnover of personnel. While the civilian em- 
ployes represent a fairly stable force within the 
government, comparable to the organizational 
characteristics of industry as a whole, the military 
personnel are usually subject to frequent changes 
in duty. This means that a responsible person may 
suddenly appear in the procuring organization 
from the field or the fleet, a person who has never 
heard of the company, or who may have an 
opinion based essentially on information that is 
neither current nor accurate. Yet most of these 
people probably read trade publications in which 
the corporate story can logically be placed. 

If the product under consideration is one which 
will be included as part of another company’s 
weapon system, either by means of a subcontract 
or as a separate prime contract, we have intro- 
duced another group of individuals who would 
have to be told the company’s story. 

In the case of a subcontract, this selling process 
involves two important considerations: (1) the 
prime contractor not only has to agree that the 
product is good, but (2) he must be given the 
ammunition to do the basic selling job himself. 
The less the resistance that he encounters, the 
more likely he will be to include the product. No 
company would want to jeopardize a major pro- 
gram because of a questionable subcontract. 
Therefore, the subcontractor should be providing 
whatever marketing assistance he can to back up 
the prime contractor’s efforts to sell the entire 
program. 

Obviously, advertising alone cannot be ex- 
pected to do the entire job. But the magnitude of 
the task in terms of numbers and geographic dis- 
persion of people certainly creates a valid place for 
advertising in this market, even if we do not add 
the ever expanding horizons created by other in- 
terested governmental agencies, both as procuring 
and as approving functions. * 


About the author 
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60-foot collator . . A Rube Goldberg- 
type collator gathers new material for 
giant GE catalog at the rate of one 
collation every three seconds. 


Here are the details on one of 


the largest continuing industrial 


direct mail operations in the / fA 
af, a 


country —GE’s 200 active mail / 


j 


campaigns for its apparatus 


sales organization . . 


GE direct mail — how the 


enormous job gets done 


Moon maps. . Just one of GE’s 200 direct mail programs is an 
institutional campaign directed at the defense market. Mailers 
include moon maps, technical article reprints, etc. 


By W. F. Stolberg © Manager 

District Programs and Services 
Advertising and Sales Promotion Dept. 
General Electric Co., Schenectady, N.Y. 


gy Direct mail is highly selective; it is personal; 
it is flexible in timing and in cost; it carries a high 
degree of persuasion; and its versatility is limited 
only by the budget, creative talent, and a few 
postal regulations. 

At General Electric, we try to capitalize on 
these powerful promotional factors in our direct 


Adapted from a speech at the 1960 national meeting of the Association 


* of Industrial Advertisers 
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8,800 pages . . GE’s handbook contains about 8,800 pages, 75% of which will be revised during an average year. 


mail efforts. We presently have about 200 active 
advertising campaigns in what we call our “ap- 
paratus business’”—to promote the sale of some 
200 product lines to electric utility, industrial, 
transportation, community and defense markets. 
All of these campaigns use some form of direct 
mail—catalog and handbook distributions, house 
organs and promotional mailings of all types—to 
achieve specific marketing objectives. 


A monstrous catalog .. As a natural starting 
point in mail communications we rely on a rather 
monstrous handbook—a looseleaf system for dis- 
seminating basic buying information on all our 
products. This handbook contains approximately 
8,800 pages, but since most of our customers are 
not interested in all the products we make, selec- 
tivity is provided through 334 product symbols 
and 17 bookholder classifications. 

Within these specifications, we tailor-make in- 
dividual handbooks for each of some 30,000 ma- 
jor purchasers who desire this detailed kind of 
information. The material they receive is kept 
up to date on a weekly basis. Every Monday 
morning about 75% of these customers receive 
one or more new or revised pages for their Gen- 
eral Electric apparatus handbook. During an aver- 
age year almost 60% of the book will change, re- 
quiring the selective distribution of more than 
14 million pages of buying data. And to add fur- 
ther difficulty, we have to process 300 to 400 list 
changes a week. 


Maintaining the lists . . In order to handle this 
complex job, we maintain our handbook mailing 
list on a magnetic tape computer system. The tape 
is brought up to date each week and at the same 
time provides us with a stack of punched cards 
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which are used to trigger a Rube Goldberg-type 
collator. 

This machine, which we designed and built our- 
selves, consists of a card reader, program control, 
a moving belt and 60 feeder heads arranged in 
a horseshoe shape about 60 feet long. The new 
handbook material for each customer is thus se- 
lectively gathered at the rate of one complete 
collation every three seconds. The punched card 
serves as the mailing address and the machine 
even tells us how much postage should go on each 
envelope by interpolating the number of pages 
the man is getting into weight and rate. 

In our promotional mailings, we use lists total- 
ing about 120,000 directly handled customers and 
prospects. These lists (over which we mail ap- 
proximately 1.5 million sales messages annually) 
are maintained on a highly selective system of 
tabulator cards utilizing high-speed sorting equip- 
ment, electronic scanners and heat-transfer print- 
ers for selection and addressing. 


Promotional mailings . . We employ the full 
latitude of creativity and innovation available in 
this medium, but our most common promotional 
mailing consists of a brochure with a personal- 
ized tip-on or letter. These are normally shipped 
in bulk to our sales offices throughout the coun- 
try. Each salesman receives only those addressed 
to his customers (if any are included in that mail- 
ing) and he screens, signs, and mails them. 

Of course, many variations of the so-called 
“standard” mail package are possible. This in- 
cludes pictures, cartoons, gimmicks, cut-outs, and 
so on. Beyond that we get into specially designed 
mailing pieces: pop-ups, flags, actual size fold- 
outs, die cuts, slide rule-type reference pieces, 


and the like. 











Standards . . GE's most 
common promotional 
mailings consist of bro- 
chures with personalized 
tip-ons or letters, four of 
which are shown here. 


And in the self-mailer category we make heavy 
use of post cards, broadsides, ad reprints, and 
novelties. We rarely ask for any response to our 
mailings because of the nature of our business and 
the close salesmen-customer relationships. When 
we do, however, we average about 8% return, 
and response of 30 to 50% are not unusual. 


"Hidden Value’ campaign .. One recent and 
interesting program which produced measurable 
success of a high magnitude was called the “Hid- 
den Value” campaign. Our target was 2,100 pri- 
mary specifying influences for fluorescent light- 
ing ballasts. The objective was twofold: (1) to as- 
sure that these men knew who their GE salesman 
was, and (2) to convince them that with GE 
ballasts they received six hidden values, even 
though all ballasts look pretty much alike. 

The first mailing included an “authentic” treas- 
ure map to set the theme and mood of the cam- 
paign. Then, at two-week intervals, we sent a 
series of six colorful mailers containing items 
that could have hidden value—an Indian head 
penny, a stamp, a gold nugget, a precious stone, 


Maintaining the list 

A magnetic tape com- 
puter system is used to 
maintain the handbook 
mailing list. The tape is 
brought up to date every 
week. 
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and so on. Actually, 180 of these samples were 
the real thing—worth about $20 apiece. 

When the customer received a mailing, unless 
he was an expert in any of these fields, he had to 
contact his GE salesman (who was indentified in 
each mailing piece) to find out the true value of 
the item he’d received. Clues for the salesman 
to spot the valuable items were contained in a 
salesmen’s merchandising kit. 

The results were overwhelming. An estimated 
65% of the recipients responded to one or more 
of the mailings, with returns on individual pieces 
ranging from 15 to 23%. A total of 2,700 customer- 
originated contacts were made. And naturally, 
every time our salesmen were contacted they had 
a fine opportunity to re-emphasize the “hidden 
values” in GE ballasts. 


House organs .. We also do a good deal of what 
can be termed market development or customer 
climate conditioning through the mails. In these 
cases, house organs of many types play a major 
role on a continuing basis. In addition, series of 
“idea-selling” brochures are extremely effective. 
For example: 

In the defense market we often cannot talk 
about our major products because of security 
regulations. As you’d expect, our mailings on 
missiles and space vehicles are almost exclusively 
in the realm of public relations. Annotated maps 
of the moon and the solar system, fact books on 
outer space, reprints of technical and semi-techni- 


cal articles—all are aimed at establishing and 
maintaining GE’s name in this burgeoning field. 
In other areas of defense business we depend to 
a large extent on technical project reports and on 
special mailers aimed at selling GE’s capabilities. 

Also, we are constantly working toward better 
public understanding of defense problems and 
strategy. Our “defense business information pro- 
gram” is a fine example of this approach. The 
principal instrument of this program is the “Gen- 
eral Electric Defense Quarterly,’ to which we 
devote top editorial talent. Its audience is com- 
posed of 20,000 selected government, industry, fi- 
nance, educational and publishing leaders con- 
cerned with national security. 

Each issue of the Quarterly is pegged to a 
specific theme, such as “Waging Peace,” “Defense 
Needs and Economy Growth,” “Global Defense,” 
and so on. A clue to the stature of the magazine 
can be found in its list of contributors, which 
reads like an international “Who’s Who”: Mc- 
Cone, Garcia, Canham, Killian, Dulles, Kennedy, 
Dillon, McElroy, Pace, Lodge, Strauss, Spaak, 
Norstad, Drucker, Saltonstall, Rayburn, etc. 

Defense Quarterly articles have been trans- 
lated by the U.S. Information Agency for foreign 
dissemination, entered into the Congressional 
Record, used in military schools and in the War 
College, and widely reprinted in national mag- 
azines and newspapers. 

In April of this year the Institute of American 
Strategy gave its top award to the Quarterly, and 


‘Hidden Values’ . . One of GE’s most successful campaigns was its recent ‘Hidden Values’ program 


HIDDEN VALUE 


MAKES GENERAL ELECTRIC 
BALLASTS YOUR BEST BUY! 





The Principles of Peace 
of JOHN FOSTBA DULLES 


our own research indicates that this periodical 
probably delivers greater impact per dollar on 
its audience than any other promotional medium 
we use, either industrial or consumer. 


Distributor promotion . . In promoting the sale 
of GE apparatus products to and through our 
distributors, extensive direct mail is the keystone. 
To educate and stimulate distributor salesmen we 
publish a 6,000-circulation, pocket-size magazine 
called “Tips” eight times a year. It contains new 
product information, “how to sell” articles, and 
news of current promotional and incentive cam- 
paigns. 

Also, each distributor salesman gets a “master 
salesman clincher letter” every two weeks which 
calls attention to some specific product or feature 
and urges improved sales performance of the in- 
dividual so he can qualify for our exclusive “mas- 
ter salesman’s club.” 

We also supply direct mail publications to dis- 
tributors for their use in promoting our products 
to their industrial, contractor and OEM customers 
and to rural electric cooperatives and municipal 
electric power companies. Total circulation of 
these is close to 200,000 copies. 

In addition to these continuing direct mail 
efforts, we always have one or more specific prod- 
uct campaigns going on in the distributor field. 
Many of these, of course, are incentive programs 
of one type or other with clearly defined short- 
range sales goals. The inherent advantages of di- 
rect mail, in allowing us to pin-point our audience 
by franchise agreements and to time our messages 
with precision, are of great significance in this 
work. 


Internal communications . . Direct mail also 
helps us solve the problem of adequate internal 
communications. Our 1,000-man apparatus sales 
force, for example, sells the products of some 50 


‘Defense Quarterly’ . . GE 
feels its ‘Defense Quarterly’ 
delivers more impact per dol- 
lar on its audience than any 
other of its promotional me- 
dia. 


autonomous operating departments of General 
Electric. 

These departments must constantly keep the 
sales engineers informed, educated and oriented 
on their product lines, prices, new developments, 
sales advices, competitive activity, and so forth. 
Also, to some extent, each department is com- 
peting with all the others for a balanced share 
of the salesman’s time. As a result, our internal 
direct mail is often as extensive and creative as 
that which we send to customers and prospects. 

This internal direct mail ranges from series of 
monthly, bi-monthly, or weekly information let- 
ters to ad reprints, flyers, gimmicks, newspapers, 
magazines, and complete program packages and 
merchandisers. The typical salesman in our or- 
ganization receives an average of four such com- 
munications through the mail every working day. 


Regional promotion .. At 17 key locations 
throughout the country we maintain district sales 
promotion operations. This staff, working right 
alongside our apparatus salesmen, often spots 
local or regional direct mail opportunities of 
which we at headquarters are unaware. 

Usually the campaigns they develop are very 
low cost endeavors aimed at a relatively small 
audience—up to 100 or 200 people. But their im- 
mediacy in the selling situation makes them ex- 
tremely effective. One post card mailer in Char- 
lotte, N. C., for example, produced more motor 
repair business than our local service shop could 
handle. Another 10-part campaign to 60 OEM’s in 
Philadelphia sold $100,000 worth of equipment 
before the last mailing was made. A quick four- 
week mail program in Syracuse boosted sales of 
one product line by 30%. As you can guess, we’re 
sold on this type of activity and do all we can to 
encourage and increase it. 

As a matter of fact it should be quite obvious 
that we’re sold on all kinds of direct mail. ® 
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IZ 


@ The article beginning below contains some guidelines for establish- 


ing and maintaining a good relationship with your agency. It is in- 


tended primarily for advertising managers of small companies— 
but anyone who doesn’t score 100% on the quiz, should find 


the article worth while reading. 


1. Does the agency ever show ignorance 4. Do you ever have the feeling that 
of basic policies of your company? 


Yes [] No [] 


your agency is trying to sell you 
something you don’t need, so they 


can make money on it? Yes [| No [] 
Does the agency work only on your 
space advertising? .. Yes [| No [_] : 

Do you find yourself asking the 


- Do the agency people ever end a dis- agency to perform more and more 


cussion with words like “OK, you’re 


the boss?” 


services 


money ? 


for the same amount of 


If you answered “‘yes” to any of the above, read the article. 


By David H. Simon @ Manager 
Advertising & Merchandising 
Sylvania Electric Products 
Mountain View, Cal 


dey Every 
has his own ideas about how to 
make the best use of his agency. 
But have you stopped lately to con- 


advertising manager 
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sider your relationship with your 
agency, and how it might be im- 
proved? If you’ve changed agencies 
recently you may have undertaken 
this kind of analysis. If not, this 
might be a good time to do it. 
First, start with the basic ques- 
tion; What is the function of the 


advertising manager? Stripped to 
essentials, it might be said that he: 


1. Develops, from the marketing 
objectives, a set of advertising ob- 
jectives, and from these, an adver- 
tising program, and. . 


2. Guides the execution of that pro- 





with your advertising agency 


gram, adjusting the goals as neces- 
sary to meet changing market 
conditions. 

Next, what is the function of the 
advertising agency? There is per- 
haps only one function which is im- 
mediately and universally accepted, 
: and that is to create ads and place 
them with media. But today, an 
agency is capable of providing a 
great many more services than this. 
What else, if anything, the agency 
does is usually determined by the 
combination of the agency, the com- 
pany, and the individual personali- 
ties involved. One thing is clear, 
however: you won't get optimum 
performance from your agency un- 
less you and they agree on what 
part they should play in your ad- 
vertising. Generally, you should 
consider the agency people as equal 
partners and treat them accordingly. 

In any case, if they’re doing it 
your way, without having had an 
opportunity to express their feelings 
on the subject, you aren’t making 
effective use of their abilities and 
talent. It may seem surprising to 
some people in this era of enlight- 
ened advertising practice that there 
are experienced admen who are not 
interested in the agency’s thinking 
on any subject except the ad or 
campaign currently in the works. 
But try taking a poll of some of 
your agency friends. Given a chance 
to sound off, many of them will ad- 
mit that they feel some of their ac- 
counts have weak or misdirecrd 
programs which the agency could 
help strengthen if help were so- 
licited. Instead, they feel, the client 
wants to go it alone, so they do the 


best they can within the narrow re- 
strictions set up for them. Your ob- 
ject, then, must be to make sure that 
the agency works with you rather 
than for you. 

Since each of the questions in the 
box (opposite page) deals with one 
aspect of client-agency relations, 
let’s consider them one at a time: 


Open the files . . There's 
sometimes a temptation to give in- 
formation to the agency but deny it 
access to other facts, such as the 
profit and loss situation, proprietary 
plans for new products in develop- 
ment, manufacturing information or 
background on internal problems. 
The rationalization is that the 
agencymen don’t need that in- 
formation; and it is certainly correct 
that they are able to function with- 
out it. Chances are, though, they’d 
function a lot more effectively and 
do a much better job for you if they 
had this type of information, for the 


About the author 


very simple reason that it will in- 
their knowledge of your 
products, markets, and marketing 
problems, and will aid their under- 
standing of what needs to be done. 
Therefore, as reports, memoranda 
and meeting minutes cross your desk, 
keep alert to the needs of the agen- 
cy and feed it the pertinent material 
on a continuing basis. 

You should think of the agency 
people as trusted members of your 
team, not as_ outside suppliers. 
Chances that they will get so close 
that they lose their objective view- 
point are very slim even if you 
keep the same agency—and have 
the same people working on your 
account—for a very long time. (On 
the other hand, this does not mean 
that the agency should know as 
much about your products and mar- 
kets as you do. Inevitably, by vir- 
tue of your position, you represent 
to the agency the expert in these 
matters, and expert you must be in 


crease 





from Cornell 


erations officer. 


Boston area, 





e@ David H. Simon was graduated 
University with a 
Bachelor of Electrical Engineering 
degree, and spent 
three years aboard a Navy de- 
stroyer as communications and op- 


After completing his naval serv- 
ice he joined Sylvania in the 
in an advertising 
capacity. He was transferred to the San Francisco penin- 
sula less than two years later to assume the responsi- 
bilities of advertising and merchandising manager for 
the company’s Special Tube Operations. 


the following 
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order to provide them with the 
necessary guidance.) 


* Trade Shows 
Collateral 


. Mow eS 


The annual program . . Armed 
with all your material and your 
statement of objectives, the agency 
is in a good position to use its 
knowledge and understanding of all 
the tools of advertising and help you 
prepare your yearly advertising 
program. It is immaterial whether 
or not you plan to have the agency 
work on collateral material, re- 
search, etc.; it can and should make 
recommendations in all phases of 
your total co-ordinated program. 
Furthermore, even the most ex- 
perienced ad manager should resist 
the tendency to assume that the 
agency’s planning won't be as valid 
as his own. You've got an agency, so 
use it; no one can afford to turn his 
back on a potential source of good 
ideas. 


Revising the agency‘’s work . . 
It may be very tempting to re-work 
the agency’s art or copy, especially 
if you are blessed with creative tal- 
ent. In fact, this procedure is used 
by some surprisingly capable and 
experienced people. At an advertis- 
ing seminar of the American Man- 
agement Association recently, the 
ad manager of a large and well- 
known industrial company related 
that every piece of copy and art 
submitted by his agency was turned 
over to his creative groups for com- 
plete revision—even though he 
claimed to have complete confidence 
in the ability of the agency. (The 
discussion leader quickly changed 
the subject, fearing a violent and 
lengthy debate which would have 
prevented discussion of the other 
topics on the agenda.) 

A little reflection should prove 
that this is not a satisfactory ar- 
rangement, either for the client or 
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the agency. The agency is receiving 
a substantial amount of money fo! 
its creative work, and there is no 
reason why it should not be re- 
quired to perform in a manner 
which you find satisfactory. If you 
feel that an ad misses the mark for 
any reason, discuss the shortcoming 
with your agency contact and give 
him a chance to explain the reason- 
ing. If you still feel that reworking 
is required, let the agency do it. 

No decent agency representative 
will object to improving an ad which 
you find lacking, but he cannot be 
expected to continue to do his best 
work if he knows that someone else 
is going to alter it anyway. 

This does not, of course, mean 
that you should accept sub-standard 
work; if you are convinced that the 
account representative, copywriter, 
or art director on your account is in- 
competent you should insist that he 
be replaced. If this fails to alleviate 
the problem, then perhaps that 
agency is unable to handle your 
particular account. In that event 
your only solution would be to get a 
new agency. 


Hard sell from the agency . . 
An advertising agency, like any 
other service business, must continue 
to sell its stock-in-trade in order to 
survive. But no representative of a 
reputable agency will attempt to 
talk you into undertaking some- 
thing that he doesn’t honestly feel 
will be of benefit to you, just so the 
agency can pocket the profit. In the 
first place it isn’t ethical. In the sec- 
ond place, an agency would have to 
think the client pretty naive to think 
that such a policy could be pursued 
for very long without the client 
catching on. 

If you suspect your agency of 
trying this, the trouble may be that 


you have not understood the reason- 
ing behind its recommendations, or 
it may be a difference of opinion on 
the basic approach to a solution of 
your marketing problems. Some- 
body will have to give ground and 
who it is depends on you, your 
advertising budget, and your faith 
in the agency. 


Service for cash . . Agency com- 
pensation is a much-discussed sub- 
ject lately, and one very good rea- 
son is that the traditional 15° 
is often insufficient to cover agency 
costs and overhead on an industrial 
account, without even considering a 
small profit. The important thing 
here is that, whatever the method 
of compensation, you must expect to 
get from an agency only what you 
pay for, since no agency is anxious 
to subsidize your account. 

If you decide that the agency 
should be doing more for you, don’t 
think the account executive unrea- 
sonable when he asks for more 
money. In fact, you should be leery 
of an agency that appears to be 
throwing in a lot of extras with no 
concern for the cost, for either the 
original agreement was padded to 
allow for such contingencies, or else 
the agency is cutting corners some- 
where. The short-cuts might be in 
the creative areas: minimum re- 
search or insufficient care in de- 
veloping the copy approach, for ex- 
ample. No advertiser can afford 
this kind of economy. So, insist on 
getting what you pay for, but be 
willing to pay for any extras you 
want. 

What comes out of all this is that 
the secret of good client-agen- 
cy relationships is understanding. If 
you make an effort to understand 
the viewpoint, problems and oper- 
ation of the agency, you will obtain 
the best work from the agency. #8 
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High and low . . The Hughes Products ad (left) was one 
of the highest scoring of the series; the DuPont ad, one 
of lowest. Hughes used a simple, clear layout, but with 
an interesting photographic effect. DuPont used a vague 
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illustration. The focal point of the illustration was 
covered by another picture and chart, which only added 
to the confusion. The readers were not willing to take the 


time to dig out the message. 


What attracts? —a study 
of Starch ‘noted’ scores 


Here’s an interesting analysis of IM’s 
own ‘Which Ad Attracted More 
Readers’ feature. The author has ex- 
amined all of these features that 
have appeared in IM for the past 
four years. He has segregated those 
ads that scored high and those that 
scored low and has drawn conclu- 


sions on the basis of this analysis. 


By Donald R. Allen @ Market Research Director 
Gerst, Sylvester & Walsh, Cleveland 


Geéy What makes an industrial ad stand out? 
What elements should we use to make an indus- 
trial advertisement that will be seen by the ma- 
jority of the readers of a magazine? 

In an attempt to formulate some broad an- 
swers to this question, 94 industrial advertise- 
ments were analyzed. These advertisements ap- 
peared in the “Which ad attracted more readers?” 
department of INpustRIAL MARKETING from May, 
1956, through April, 1960. They were independent- 
ly researched by Daniel Starch & Staff in 23 pub- 
lications. 

The results showed that the highest rated 25% 
of the industrial advertisements generally com- 
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High scores . . Most floor ad illustrations show an entire 
room; but the Kentile ad (left) tells the reader, immedi- 
ately, that the ad offers information on floors. The clean, 
dramatic layout is undoubtedly another reason for Ken- 
tile’s good showing. The Heath Co. ad (center), although 
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High ‘noted,’ low ‘read-most’ Lee’s car- 
toon ad proved to be highly effective in at- 
tracting readers. The cartoon’s drawing pow- 
er, however, was considerably limited in 
terms of its ability to involve ‘‘noters’’ with 
the copy. The ad’s 
low in relation to its ‘‘noted’’ score 


‘ 


‘read-most’’ score was 


bine a conventional layout (photo or art followed 
by headline, copy and signature), one color, a 
photograph of the product in use, and a headline 
with either the company name or a product claim 
in it. Copy is general in nature, extolling product 
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detailed, is easy to read; also, the picture of the com- 
pleted console gave the prospective buyer an idea of 
what he might expect. General Transistor used color 
functionally (the headline and the dotted line tying 
the illustrations together) and described an application. 


characteristics—rather than a testimonial or case 
history. When color is used, it is used functionally. 

The least noted 25% of the industrial advertise- 
ments, as indicated by low “noted” scores, have 
unconventional or complicated layouts, a photo- 
graph of the product not in use and a headline 
with the product name or a flat statement. Copy 
themes are general. 

An average of 18% of the readers “noted” the 
“average” advertisement. “Noted” is defined as 
the percentage of readers who have seen an ad— 
whether or not they associate the ad with the 
name of the product or advertiser. 

Starch “noted” scores for the most often seen 
advertisements (one page, non-bleed) range from 
52% to 23% of the readers of that issue. Average 
noting of these best advertisements is about 31%. 
Advertisers can expect the least-noted advertise- 
ments to be seen by a high of 11% of the readers 
and a low of 1% of the readers, the average being 
8%. 


Don'ts . . Because of the creative nature of ad- 
vertising, it is far easier to draw conclusions about 
the poor ads than it is about the good ones. We 
are, therefore, in a position to advise our copy 
chiefs and art directors not on what to do, but 
on what to avoid: complicated layouts, non-func- 
tional use of color, and non-functional product 
photos. 

Let’s check the five advertisements with the 
lowest noted scores. All five have unconventional 
or cluttered layouts, eliminating almost all white 
space. Three use non-functional second colors 
and one is an all-over reverse. 

All five use several copy blocks or other non- 
conventional copy technique to tell their story. 








Two of the headlines fail to describe the art and 
fail to mention what is being advertised. Three 
use non-functional product photos. 


Stand-outs . . The five highest rated advertise- 
ments are harder to analyze due to the limitless 
nature of good creative thinking. Only two em- 
ploy conventional layouts, but all five make effec- 
tive use of white space to highlight their product. 

Only two use color, but each uses it sparingly to 
accomplish a specific product identification. Copy 
is direct and copy blocks are simple in structure. 
The name of the company and a description of the 
photograph is in every one of the five headlines 
or sub-heads. 


Retained readers . . Do highly noted advertise- 
ments hold their audience? Generally they do. 
Of the five highest “noted” ads (average score 
31%), the average “seen-associated” score is a 
respectable 29%. “Seen-associated” is defined as 
the per cent of readers seeing an ad and associ- 
ating it with the name of the product or adver- 
tiser. 

“Read most” is the per cent of readers who 
read 50% or more of the copy. The average “read 
most” score of the best ads is 12%. 

Of the five highest ads discussed above, the 
one with the highest scores—“noted,”’ “seen-as- 
sociated” and “read most’—is the one with the 
longest copy. 

The best “noted” advertisements generally have 
the highest readership. These ads combine con- 
ventional or clean, uncluttered layouts; use color 
only as a functional element to enhance the prod- 
uct or focus attention on it; keep copy blocks 
simple in structure, and have headlines that de- 
scribe the art and contain the company name. ® 


About the author 





@ Donald R. Allen is director of 
market research at Gerst, Sylvester 
& Walsh, Cleveland. Before join- 
ing GS&W as an account execu- 
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promotion manager. 
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master’s degree in marketing. He served as a psy- 
chological warfare editor during the Korean war. 





Disservice to dealers? . . Clement's list- 
ing of dealers down the left on the ad 
discouraged readers. 
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Low scores . . Sinclair & Valentine (left) used a reverse 
plate, which is usually not conducive to high readership. 
Also, the headline is too boastful. The Blackburn ad 


(center) is too cluttered and disjointed. The Smithcraft 
ad is also much too cluttered, even without the Starch 
score tabs, 
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PROMOTES EXPORT SELLING TEAMWORK BY .. 


Combining foreign, domestic 


International marketers face a knotty 
sales communication problem: that 
of keeping domestic and foreign 
salesmen up-to-date on each other’s 
operations and procedures. Wor- 
thington Corp. is solving this prob- 
lem by having foreign salesmen at- 
tend domestic sales training sessions, 
where the American and foreign 
salesmen mingle, swap sales advice 
and develop mutual respect and un- 


derstanding. Here are the details . . 


By Oscar P. Arnay 

International Account Supervisor 
Advertising & Marketing Promotion Dept. 
Worthington Corp., Harrison, N. J. 


Tey One of the most rewarding facets of any 
sales training program is the informal bull ses- 
sions, when the salesmen get together and discuss 
mutual problems, techniques and presentations. 
This is especially true if the men do their selling 
in different parts of the world. 

A salesman from Italy, for example, will learn 
much about modern sales techniques by talking 
to a progressive U. S. salesman. The domestic 
salesman, on the other hand, can keep up-to-date 
on his company’s foreign operations by talking to 
the representative of an overseas distributor. 

Worthington Corp., with 15 foreign manufactur- 
ing affiliates and a world-wide network of dis- 
tributors, realizes the important advantages that 


Checking results .. W. J. Wallace, training manager, checks examination papers with members of com- 


bined training group. 
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sales training 


face-to-face discussions have over letters, sales 
bulletins, etc. That’s why we have initiated a pro- 
gram of having foreign sales personnel attend do- 
mestic sales training sessions. 

The program is relatively new, but we already 
have noted a distinct increase in the general level 
of technical and marketing know-how of the for- 
eign personnel who have attended. 

Also, our domestic salesmen come away from 
the sessions with a better understanding of our 
foreign operations. This is important because our 
U. S. salesmen are occasionally called upon to 
present the sales story of one of our foreign man- 
ufacturing affiliates. For example, if an Ohio 
manufacturer plans to build a plant in Argentina, 
Worthington might well first hear of it through 
our Cleveland district office. As Worthington al- 
ready has a manufacturing plant in Argentina, it 
would be to the Ohio manufacturer’s advantage 
to purchase some equipment from the Argentine 
affiliate. But, as this negotiation may be completed 
in Ohio, the domestic salesman must be able to 
sell the prospect on the Argentine plant’s ability 
to meet his requirements. 

So much for the general results. Here’s how the 
program works: 


Togetherness . . The basic sales training course 
lasts about seven weeks. Approximately 20 do- 
mestic salesmen and 10 foreign representatives 
attend. 

The first week of the seven-week course is 
spent at the marketing division in Harrison. After 
being greeted by W. H. Feldmann, president of 
Worthington, the group hears talks on corporate 
structure and objectives, corporation procedures, 
basic sales techniques, oral expression, corre- 
spondence and a review of hydraulics, thermody- 
namics and electricity. 

Each of these subjects is covered by top com- 
pany specialists, and an outside expert is brought 
in to give an effective presentation on oral com- 
munication. 

During the first week, the group also hears 
speeches by the vice-president in charge of inter- 
national operations and the manager of the inter- 
national sales department. These two lectures are 
designed to familiarize the domestic sales engi- 
neers with the firm’s international scope and or- 
ganization. 


The next six weeks are spent at the various 
Worthington plants on the eastern seaboard. Each 
plant management prepares its own program ac- 
cording to the guide lines suggested by the com- 
pany’s marketing division in Harrison. In addition 
to receiving these guide lines, the plant manage- 
ments are urged to tie their presentations together 
by keeping in mind the basic need to stress profit 
consciousness and the importance of obtaining and 
communicating all the facts on a given situation. 

Also, instead of concentrating on product fea- 
tures, the program lectures are focused on how to 
translate these product features into customer 
benefits through modern marketing techniques. 


An extra week . . Because the total program is 
still a domestic one, Worthington has added an 
eighth week at the end of the course for the inter- 
national engineers. During this week the group 
is exposed to the key personnel in the international 
operations department, with whom they will be in 
contact. The talks for this week are not fully 
prepared until the domestic program is over, and 
a special effort is made to cover points which were 
not fully discussed from the international angle 
during the regular course. 

Also, because of the large investment made by 
the associated companies and distributors in send- 
ing representatives to this training program, some 
of the men remain in the United States after the 
end of the training course for further specialized 
training. A representative from a distributor in 
Sweden might, for example, remain for a few 
weeks of intensive work with Worthington’s ma- 
rine department because marine products are the 
best-selling Worthington units in Sweden. 


‘Invaluable’ . . How has the program fared? W. 
J. Wallace, Worthington’s training manager, sums 
up the company’s opinion like this: “The placing 
of domestic and international men in one training 
program is invaluable. Working, studying and 
traveling together for seven weeks builds more 
mutual respect and understanding than years of 
correspondence.” 8 
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* 
the LMM encyclopedia of marketing 


Marketing facts — what the 
government has to offer 


Much marketing information is available to the indus- 


trial marketer from the federal agencies. You must, 


however, know how and where to look. Here’s a run- 


down of the various major reports offered, along with 


comments on how they can and should be used . . . 


By Maxwell R. Conklin 
Industry Division Chief 
Bureau of the Census 

Washington, D.C. 


W ny is the subject of market 
facts of particular concern to the 
business community? The answer is 
in an ad I read a few days ago 
which began, “Facts are the fab- 
ric of sound decisions.” In the ag- 
gregate, business decisions are of 
fundamental importance to the 
well-being of the country. Prac- 
tically all of them involve market- 
ing directly or indirectly. 

Some decisions, such as those in- 
volved in building a new plant, the 
determination of basic methods of 
distribution, the establishment of 
sales territories, are long range in 
nature. Careful analysis of detailed 
facts on markets by region and 
class of customer, on labor supply 
by occupation by region, and on 


Adapted fror 


onvent 
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materials is necessary. Timeliness 
is not so important for these de- 
is the availability of 
inte- 


cisions as 
enough information for an 
grated analysis. 

Shorter term decisions such as 
those resulting from the continuous 
appraisal of the effectiveness of a 
promotion program, production 
scheduling, or current inventory 


About the author 


policy will require less detailed in- 
formation but place much more 
emphasis on timeliness of statistics. 

A tremendous amount of the in- 
formation needed by marketers ex- 
ists in one place or another. These 
facts measure various aspects of the 
nation’s productive system. 


Decennial Census 


tarting with our natural re- 
sources which provide agricul- 
tural and mineral raw materials, 
we use manpower, equipment, and 
management through the produc- 
tion and distribution system to meet 
the demands of 180 million cus- 
tomers. These final customers have 
now pushed the gross national prod- 
uct to the $500 billion level. 
While household consumers by 
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@ After studying at the University of California and working at 
the Federal Reserve Bank of San Francisco and the Federal Re- 
serve Board in business and financial research, Maxwell R. Conk- 
lin joined the staff of the Census Bureau in 1941 as chief of the 
industry division. He has held that position ever since. Under his 
direction the current commodity reports of the Census Bureau 


were molded into a systematic series and enlarged to cover 


monthly, quarterly and annual production measures for a broad 
range of industries. Mr. Conklin directed the preparation for 
and completion of the census of manufactures in 1947 and the censuses of manufac- 


tures and’ mineral industries in 1954. He directs the annual survey of manufactures, 
inaugurated in 1949 and carried forward for each noncensus year since that time. And 
since 1957 he has been in charge, too, of the collection and compilation of the monthly 


report on manufacturers’ sales, orders and inventories. 





Important to every industrial 
marketer are the numbers of male 
“‘managers, proprietors, officials, 
professional, technical and kin- 
dred’”’ who read each newsweekly. 


Newsweek 1,847,000 


U.S. News & 


World Report 1,366,000 





The different newsweekly for communicative people 


Of course Im sure. 
I read it 
in Newsweek 


Even more important are the 
numbers of such readers your 
advertising dollar buys in each 
newsweekly. 


Number of male Managers, Proprietors, 
Officials plus Professional, Technical 
and Kindred per advertising dollar. 

debuts tole 

Sree ...140 

..229 


These facts, like hundreds more of 
equal importance, are contained 
in a current unsponsored research 


study by Sindlinger & Co., inde- 
pendent Business Analysts. In- 
dustrial advertisers will find it a 
vital aid to marketing. For your 
copy of this study, entitled 
“Chayacteristics of the Reading 
Audiences of Newsweek, Time 
and U.S. News & World Report,’’ 
and its companion working tool, 
a Ready Reference Chart show- 
ing comparisons, cost analysis, 


etc., write 
Director of Research, 


Newsweek, Dept. IM, 
444 Madison Avenue, 
New York 22, N. Y. 
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RUGS AND CARPETS 
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U.S.A. TEXTILES are aggressively merchan- 
dised and sold. The well known U.S.A. textile 
trade marks shown here are an integral part of 
the nation’s total marketing picture. 

Textile Industries is read by those respon- 
sible for purchases in the plants represented 
by these trade marks . . . as well as all other 
major U.S.A. textile mills. 

To get more business from Textiles, U.S.A., 
advertise in Textile Industries, the top techni- 
cal, manufacturing and management journal 
in the field. 


Textile Industries 


806 Peachtree Street, N.E., Atlanta 8, Ga. 
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definition are not the immediate 
customers of industrial advertisers, 
don’t forget that they are the cus- 
tomers’ customers. The forthcom- 
ing 1960 Census of Population and 
Housing publications will provide 
a wealth of information on people, 
families and housing throughout the 
nation. 

This will be the occasion for the 
industrial marketer to reflect on 
the indirect relation of his prod- 
ucts to the location, age, income, 
education, marital status, occupa- 
tion, and other characteristics of 
the inhabitants of America. All of 
this information should be reviewed 
in terms of changes since previous 
censuses to help in judging the 
probable characteristics of the pop- 
ulation of the country in the years 
ahead. 

One item of note: Census tracts 
have now been established for 
nearly all large cities. The number 
of such tracts has increased from 
12,000 for the 1950 census to 22,000 
for 1960. 


Censuses of Business, 
Mineral Industries 


M2” manufacturing industries 

sell their products largely to 
wholesalers or retailers and in some 
cases to mines. The Census of Busi- 
ness for 1958 covering retail and 
wholesale trade and the _ serv- 
ices for that year will yield a gold 
mine of facts. State reports already 
published for retail trade provide 
information on employment, pay- 
rolls, and sales by kind of business, 
by city, county and state. Addi- 
tional figures on retail trade and 
final reports on wholesale trade and 
services will be forthcoming in the 
next few months. For the Census 
of Mineral Industries, preliminary 
reports by industry and by state 
have been published. 
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Census of Manufactures 


he Census of Manufactures is 

commonly regarded as the most 
basic single source of facts for in- 
dustrial marketing. Materials, sup- 
plies, and equipment are usually 
cycled within manufacturing more 
than once so that as a group, fac- 
tories are their own best customers. 

American industry is complicated 
—we cannot simplify our economy; 
we can only measure it. We do this 
by collecting information on con- 
sumption of materials, both in terms 
of quantity and value, on employ- 
ment, hours worked, and employe 
earnings, on inventories and equip- 
ment, on capital expenditures for 
new plant and equipment, and fi- 
nally in considerable detail on the 
production and shipments of in- 
dividual commodities. 

The principal final product of 
the census is a series of pamphlets 
and books containing hundreds of 
tables giving statistics about man- 
ufacturing. There are two basic 
ways in which manufacturers’ plant 
reports are tabulated—first by in- 
dustry, and second by location. Of 
course, there are many supplemen- 
tal bases for classification such as 
size, degree of specialization, type 
of ownership, and the like; but even 
these are more meaningful when 
considered under industrial or 
geographic headings. 


Why SIC .. When we use ex- 
pressions describing items of data 
such as number of establishments, 
payrolls, capital expenditures, etc., 
the titles are reasonably well un- 
derstood. Likewise, when it is stated 
that information is available for the 
United States as a whole, for states, 
metropolitan areas, and counties, 
practically everybody knows what 
we are talking about. 

While 
derstanding are relatively easy for 
these characteristics, such is not the 
case for some others. I refer to the 


communication and un- 


classification system used for in- 
dustries and commodities, and for 
related concepts such as primary 
and secondary products and extent 
of integration of processes within 
an establishment or company. 

Industrial classification is so basic 
to the Census of Manufactures that 
it warrants special attention. The 
Standard Industrial Classification 
system was developed largely to 
provide for comparability within 
federal statistics. Under the Stand- 
ard Industrial Classification, each 
manufactured product is said to be 
primary to a specific industry. An 
establishment is classified in a par- 
ticular industry because it makes 
the products that the SIC says be- 
long to that industry. 

However, many _ establishments 
make products that belong to more 
than one industry. For this reason 
the establishments coded in an in- 
dustry collectively have a “product 
mix” of so-called secondary as well 
as primary products. A marketer 
should know the product-mix of the 
industries that concern him. 


SIC a must. . Here I would like 
to take an unequivocal position. 
Every person associated with in- 
dustrial marketing, or for that mat- 
ter with any use of industrial sta- 
tistics, should become thoroughly 
familiar with the SIC. Purchase and 
sales records, to the extent that 
they involve kind of business or 
kind of product classification, should 
be based on the framework of the 
SIC. Of course, individual indus- 
tries can and should be rearranged 
to suit the needs of the user—but 
they should not be redefined. 

There are two reasons why I 
take the categorical position that 
industrial marketers should accept 
SIC and no other classification sys- 
tem: 


1. So much effort has gone into de- 
scribing the structure and compo- 
nents of this system that there is at 
least a good possibility that people 

Continued on page 68 





‘Approval of product recommendation”’ is 
one of six basic buying actions which 
typically result from buyers’ use of 
manufacturers’ catalogs in Sweet's. Other 
reported buying actions are: called 

local office... recommended...specified 
... requisitioned...wrote for detailed 
facts. Over 26,000 buyers’ responses to 
more than 80 studies clearly document 
the significant role of catalogs in 
increasing selling ait? sired: for 

- manufacturers who employ Sweet's 
system. Your Sweet's District 

Manager will gladly review the 

results of these studies with 

you. Call him or write to Sweet's 
Catalog Service, Div. of 
F. W. Dodge Corporation, 
119 West 40th St., 
New York 18. 
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using it can hope that they are talk- 
ing the same language. 


2. Practically all of the basic sta- 
tistical information involving indus- 
tries and products follows this sys- 
tem. 


Therefore, a knowledge of the 
SIC and a knowledge of the Cen- 
sus Bureau’s product classes, its 
detailed product categories, and its 
material categories, go a long way 
toward acquainting the person with 
the information available. 

It should be noted that the 1958 

Census of Manufactures will be 
published in terms of both the old 
and the revised SIC. As part of this 
program a manual of 1958 Census 
codes is being published. This man- 
ual lists the industries, product 
classes, and individual products of 
the 1958 Census and classifies every 
one of them according to both the 
1957 (revised) SIC and the system 
in use previously. This should be 
an invaluable tool for people who 
deal with the specifics of industrial 
classification. 
(This manual, which covers only 
manufacturing industries, will be 
available later this month at a cost 
of $1.50 per copy. The “SIC Manual” 
covering all industries now is avail- 
able at $2.50 a copy. Both may be 
obtained from the U.S. Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, 
D.C.) 


Distributing Facts 


a ompanies in the same kind of 

business differ widely in their 
knowledge and use of information. 
To some extent this is justified; 
there is no rule that says a standard 
approach to decision-making should 
be used. More often than not, how- 
ever, these differences arise because 
everyone works with only a portion 
of the total supply of facts pertinent 
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to the problems of their industry. 
Naturally, some people are more 
thoroughly informed than others, 
but practically nobody has at his 
disposal all of the information 
available. 

This unevenness in the use of 
statistics is as much the fault of 
the Census Bureau as the users of 
data. We think we are good at col- 
lecting and compiling data, but we 
concede that we have done a poor 
job of publicizing, dramatizing, and 
selling our product. The titles of 
the volumes and the catalogs of 
publications are so broad in their 
description that they do not en- 
courage a person who needs infor- 
mation to buy a publication or go 
to the library on the faint hope that 
his particular requirement for in- 
formation might be fulfilled. 

You would be amazed at the 
number of letters we get from re- 
sponsible officials of industrial con- 
cerns, many of which are of medi- 
um or large size, inquiring about 
the existence of information that 
has been readily available, in some 
cases, for decades. The census ad- 
visory committee of the American 
Marketing Association has pointed 
out the limitations of the Bureau’s 
description of its statistical output 
and the resultant difficulty that 
users have in gaining access to it. 
We are taking steps to make the 
census volumes easier to use, es- 
pecially in the direction of devel- 
oping data-finding guides to pub- 
lications and keys to unpublished 
information. 


Guides to Facts 


We have prepared a short guide 

to show selected kinds of in- 
formation available for industrial 
marketing. It shows how to go 
about locating information on such 
subjects as the consumption of ma- 
terials and components, production 


of commodities, expenditures for 
plant and equipment, employment, 
payrolls, value added by manufac- 
ture, etc. It shows how to find out 
what information of this type is 
available by industry, state, metro- 
politan area, or county; by size of 
plant; by type of company; by de- 
gree of plant specialization. 

(This pamphlet—“Industrial Sta- 
tistics; Guide and Finder Catalogue” 
—is available at 50¢ a copy from the 
Bureau of the Census, Washington 
25, BC.) 


Best seller .. Many marketing men 
undoubtedly use the Statistical Ab- 
stract of the United States. It has 
been the Census Bureau’s best seller 
for many years. 

Some, though not so large a num- 
ber, have similarly used the Cen- 
sus of Manufactures, Census of 
Business, and Censuses of Popula- 
tion and Agriculture volumes. 
Others systematically get the classi- 
fied Catalog of the Superintendent 
of Documents or the catalogs of 
publications of the Census Bureau 
and the Departments of Commerce, 
Agriculture, Interior, and Labor. 

Some of you have purchased 
Government Statistics for Business 
Use which was a very worth while 
effort by Leonard & Hauser to in- 
form the business community about 
the wealth of information in the 
government statistical and adminis- 
trative records. 

But, some companies do not do 
these things and are, therefore, at 
a disadvantage in their ability to 
make full use of available data. I 
grant that many of these publica- 
tions, especially the catalogs of pub- 
lications, suffer from the lack of de- 
tailed information concerning the 
contents of statistical publications. 
Even so, they will provide a wealth 
of information concerning the avail- 
ability of monthly and annual sta- 
tistics that can be used to update 
benchmark reports. 

Continued on page 70 








it takes a ‘“‘sixth sense” to make the most of the fast growing OEM 


The ‘‘first five’’ are concerned with measuring media. You weigh editorial, readership, re- 
sponse, circulation and advertising volume . . . and arrive at a good sense of relative values. In 
the case of Macuine Desicn, of course, you get facts which prove leadership on all points. But 
what about measurement of market for your products? The OEM MANUAL, prepared by the 
Market Research Department of Macuine Desian, meets the needs of your ‘‘sixth sense’ best. 
It provides the latest and most comprehensive data available to help you plan your marketing 
approach to the OEM. It’s one of the chief reasons why MAcuine DESIGN is recognized as Head- 


quarters for OEM Information. Ask your MD man for the full story. MACHINE Desian, A Penton 


Publication, Penton Building, Cleveland 13, Ohio. EPy35ren) 
G&D 2 
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Geographical Breakdowns 


- census years much information 

is published by geographical area 
for each industry. Some publications 
such as “County 
have full geographic detail 


Business Pat- 
terns” 
for payroll data by industry. The 
Annual Survey of Manufactures is 
especially useful for national totals 
in detail or for geographic data in 
broad industry categories. For se- 
lected product areas such as fats 
and oils, cotton consumption, min- 
eral and agricultural products, as 
well as for a host of manufactured 
products, there is a vast amount of 
current information available from 
Government agencies and also from 


trade associations 
; 
Limitations 


I don’t want to give the impres- 
sion that all of the answers 0: 
even a significant part of the infor- 
mation needed by industrial mar- 
keters can always be found in the 
books and catalogs 

The industrial marketer wants to 
know who his customers are, where 
they are, what they are going to 
buy, and the extent to which buy- 
ing patterns can be altered. As you 
well know, the information you 
want is not usually available in the 
manner or with the time frequency 
you want. Ready-made indexes of 
market patterns are limited to a 
few basic materials and even those 
are available only at infrequent in- 
tervals. For the great majority of 
commodities sold by industry, how- 
must depend 


ever, the markete 


upon indirect measures. He must 
infer from the employment, produc- 
tion, or value added of his cus- 
tomers what kind of a market they 
constitute and where they are lo- 


cated. 
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New Facts 


A number of 


and additions were made _ in 
the 1958 Census of Manufactures: 
mid- 


significant changes 


In an age such as the 
twentieth century and a country 
such as America, industrial prod- 
ucts and processes change with ex- 
ceptional rapidity. It is routine, 
therefore, to update product cate- 
gories for each Census of Manu- 
factures, adding new _ products, 
eliminating others 

Similarly, there will be an ex- 
panded coverage of materials con- 
sumed. Especially noteworthy is 
the addition of an inquiry on the 
consumption of containers and 
packaging supplies in those indus- 
tries where such materials repre- 
sent an important element of cost 

There are other changes in the 
census information which represent 
a careful sifting of numerous re- 


quests for new data: 


Sales by class of customer. . 
In the 1958 census the bureau re- 
instituted on a more practical basis 
a survey on distribution of manu- 
facturers’ sales by class of customer 
For the first time since 1939, and 
probably on a more accurate basis 
than before, it will be possible to 
show for most industries, and some 
important product classes within in- 
dustry, figures on: transfers to othe: 
manufacturing plants of the same 
company, on sales to other manu- 
facturing companies, or transfers to 
the company’s own sales offices o1 
branches, to wholesalers, retailers, 
the federal government, export, and 
household consumers. For some 
products, the construction industry 
and/or state and local governments 
were shown as separate categories. 

Sales through sales offices and 
branches are also reported by final 
disposition of the company, which 
is an important improvement over 
the 1939 survey. Tabulation of these 


data for 1958 is now under way and 


the results will be published later 
this year. 

In our discussions with industry 
many comments were received ad- 
vising us that the data would be 
more useful if the class of customers 
were tailored to each industry. The 
bottled soft drinks industry, for ex- 
ample, would prefer to have food 
stores, restaurants, vending ma- 
chines, etc., listed as classes of cus- 
Many 


would find the results more useful 


tomers. industrial concerns 


if the category “sales of manufac- 
turers” were sub-divided into cus- 
tomer groups of manufacturing in- 
dustries. 

As a practical matter, however, 
the introduction of tailored cus- 
tomer classes would have been im- 
possible for 1958. Instead of a single 
uniform reporting system, a hun- 
dred or more different reporting 
forms would have been required. 
As valuable as this approach would 
be, it will have to wait until great- 

more time for 
available to the 


er resources and 
preparation are 


Census Bureau. 


Selected cost items and book 
value of assets . . A major in- 
novation as part of the 1958 Census 
was the collection for the first time 
of figures on selected cost items 
and book value of assets on an es- 
items 


tablishment basis. The cost 


include maintenance and_ repair, 
supplements to payrolls, rent, taxes, 
insurance and depreciation. 

The item “supplements to pay- 
rolls” is the national income title 
fringe 
benefits. We also collected value of 


for what many would call 


fixed assets and depreciation re- 
serve. This information will be 
shown nationally by individual in- 
dustry and by industry group with- 
in state. These statistics are now 


pub- 
lished later this year. As you know, 


under review and will be 
the maintenance, replacement and 
expansion of our plant and equip- 
ment represent a major and rapid- 
ly growing industrial market. 


Electronic computers .. The 1958 
Censuses of Industry and Business 
are being processed on electronic 
computers that make it possible to 
provide at small expense 
types of analytical tables or fre- 
distributions by selected 
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a AMERICAN ARTISAN 

F | gets you through to 

00K HOW. »» those who count in 
SHEET METAL 
CONTRACTING 








Arti 


IN DAYTON, OHIO 6 of the 6 KEY* Sheet Metal 
Contractors pay to read American Artisan 


— IN EVANSVILLE, IND. 3 of the 3 KEY* Sheet Metal 
Contractors pay to read American Artisan 


no IN ROCKFORD, ILL. 6 of the 7 KEY* Sheet Metal 
Contractors pay to read American Artisan 


IN PEORIA, ILL. 6 of the 6 KEY* Sheet Metal 
Contractors pay to read American Artisan 


oe IN SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 6 of the 8 KEY* Sheet Metal 


Contractors pay to read American Artisan 


IN WILMINGTON, DEL. 6 of the 7 KEY* Sheet Metal 
Contractors pay to read American Artisan 
IN TOLEDO & LUCAS COUNTY 4 of shg’5 KEY* Sheet 
ae Metal Contractors pay to road "American Artisan 


IN GRAND RAPIDS, MICH of the 4 KEY* Sheet Metal 
Contractors x American Artisan 


of the total volume 


“the book that delivers to you the greatest number of the 
contractors. But that’s not all, they’re yours on a provable 
paid basis with AMERICAN ARTISAN. 


Our publication attracts and holds as buying subscribers the 
dealer-contractors who do the bulk of Sheet Metal Contracting, as 
well as dominate in Central Residential Air Conditioning and Warm 
Air Heating. No other book reaches this concentration of buying 
power so effectively, so provably. Write for completely factual 
market and media data. KEENEY PUBLISHING Co., 6 N. Michigan, 
Chicago 2, Illinois. 
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Get your IM Encyclopedia of Marketing booklets for permanent reference 


The 18 most recent installments in the IM Encyclopedia of Marketing 


series, including the one on government marketing information, which begins 


on page 62 of this issue, are available in handy 6x9” booklet form for filing in 


your permanent reference library. 


Cost of Encyclopedia reprints: any 10, 50¢ each; up to 50, 40¢ each; up 


to 100, 32'%2¢ each; over 100, 25¢ each. To facilitate handling, please use 


coupon on page 127. Remittance must accompany order under $2. 


@R501 How to change a trademark 
. . by Samuel G. Michini. 


6502 A system for 
marketing library 


G. Sawyer. 


organizing a 


by Howard 


#503 A checklist guide to profitable 
marketing . . prepared by Stewart, 
Dougall & Associates. 


@R504 A basic guide to better tech- 
nical publicity by Peter J. B. 
Stevens. 


@R505 A basic guide to marketing 
for the smaller company . . by 


IM ENCYCLOPEDIA .. 
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characteristics that would have been 
prohibitive in cost in earlier cen- 
suses. 

In essence these tables are cross- 
tabulations by various important 
characteristics of each establish- 
ment. The results are shown for 
each industry. For example, one 
counts establishments by size of es- 
tablishment and degree of primary 
product Another 
shows ratio of cost of materials to 


specialization. 


sales, by size of establishment. An- 
other shows value added per em- 
ploye, by size of establishment. One 
of the tables is a description of the in- 
dustrial organization of each indus- 
try. It shows the number of compa- 
nies with multi-establishment com- 
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Charles E. St. Thomas. 


@R506 A basic guide to communi- 
cating facts and figures . . by John 
James. 


@R507 A basic guide to planning, 
developing, producing and distrib- 
uting engineering handbooks . . by 
Harry Baum. 


8508 A basic guide to producing 
low-budget films . . by Don Nes- 
tingen. 


8509 A basic guide to developing 
publicity . . by Bernard E. Ury. 


panies counted by number of es- 
tablishment classes with a further 
breakdown by size of company 
We feel that this set of tables 
will paint a picture of the nature 
and characteristics of the establish- 
ments and companies in each in- 
dustry never before available. You 
will find a description in new di- 
mensions of the industry or indus- 
tries to which you sell that will help 
make marketing more efficient. 


Unpublished Data 


e use the available funds to 

publish data that are of the 
widest possible use. Thus, while a 
tremendous amount of information 
is contained in our regular publi- 
cations, there remains a vast un- 
published potential in the Bureau’s 


$510 A basic guide to business an- 
niversary celebrations . . by Etna 
M. Kelley. 


6511 A basic guide to international 
advertising . . by Braxton Pollard. 


6512 A minimum plan for indus- 
trial marketing research . . by J. 
Wesley Rosberg. 


$513 A basic guide to the common 
methods of pre-testing ads . . by 
N. Bruce Bagger. 


$514 A basic guide to managing 
salesmen . . by William J. Tobin. 


$515 Basic duties of the modern 
sales department . . by Eugene J. 
Kelley and William Lazer. 


$516 How to sell through industrial 
distributors . . by Howard G. Saw- 
yer. 


517 A basic guide to writing in- 
dustrial advertising copy .. by 
Arnold Andrews. 


518 How to get marketing infor- 
mation from the government . . by 
Maxwell R. Conklin. 


files. There are an almost limitless 
number of cross-classifications and 
special analyses that can be made 
for the industrial marketer. 

Most special tabulations are com- 
pleted in less than two months; 
others take longer. Generally, the 
cost is relatively nominal, averag- 
ing under $1,000, the principal ex- 
penses having been previously in- 
curred in collecting, editing, coding, 
and recording the information on 
electronic tape. 

I am not in a position to advise 
you on particular marketing prob- 
lems, but I can give some examples 
of the special tabulations requested 
by marketing people. 


1. Paperboard consumption in man- 
ufacture of shipping containers by 
selected geographic areas. 


2. Quantities of specified materials 


Rae “a 
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Fine particle iron specimes developed by General Electric Company is tested in powerful electromagnet 


HOW TO FIND HIM 


IDENTIFICATION Many electronics men work in industries such as aircraft, automotive, petroleum, 
chemicals, etc. They work with instrumentation, computers, missile guidance 
systems and the myriad other applications developing each day. 


Now look at the badge that identifies the electronics man. 
It reads R esearch-D esign- P roduction- Management. The interest of the 
electronics man is in any or all of the four areas. 


No matter where you find the electronics man, his engineering background enables 
him to influence the purchase of electronic components and equipment. 


There’s one best way to reach the electronics man, in whatever industry, 
in whatever area he works. It’s the magazine electronics. 52,000 electronics 
men pay to read it... every week. 


THE ELECTRONICS MAN > 
“BUYS” WHAT HE READS v..@lectron icS 


__ McGraw-Hill Publication « 330 West 42nd Street New York 28 New Vark 





Advertisers 
every year for 


10 YEARS OR MORE 


Allis Chalmers Manufacturing 
Company 

Aluminum Company of America 

American Telephone and 
Telegraph Company 

American Trucking Association 

Armco Steel Corporation 

Association of American Railroads 

Baltimore and Ohio Railroad Com- 
pany 

Bank of America, National Trust 
and Savings Association 

Bankers Trust Company 

Beech Aircraft Corporation 

Bendix Aviation Corporation 

Bethlehem Steel Corporation 

Boeing Airplane Company 

Borg-Warner Corporation 

Burroughs Corporation 

Chase Manhattan Bank 

Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 
Railroad Company 

Chrysler Corporation 

Cities Service Company 

Clark Equipment Company 


Colorado State Advertising & 
Publicity Committee 


Commercial Credit Company 

Dictaphone Corporation 

Distillers Corporation-Seagrams 
Limited 

Douglas Aircraft Company 

Eastman Kodak Company 


Electric Companies Advertising 
Program 


Executone, Inc. 

Firestone Tire & Rubber Company 

First National City Bank of New 
York 


Florida Development Commission 
Ford Motor Company 

Garrett Corporation 

General Dynamics Corporation 
General Electric Company 
General Motors Corporation 
Goodrich, B. F., Company 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company 
Gray Manufacturing Company 
Halsey, Stuart & Co., Inc. 

Harter Corporation 

Hilton Hotels Corporation 


International Business Machines 
Corporation 


eee Nickel Company, 

nc. 

International Telephone and 
Telegraph Corporation 


lowa Development Commission 
Lockheed Aircraft Corporation 


Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & 
Smith Incorporated 
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Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company 

Middle South 

Morgan Stanley & Co. 

National Cash Register Company 


National Distillers and Chemical 
Corporation 


National Realty & Investment 
Company 
Drake Hotel 


New York Central Railroad 
Company 

New York State Department of 
Commerce 


Norfolk and Western Railway 
Company 

North Carolina Department of 
Conservation and Development 


Public Service Electric and Gas 
Company 
Radio Corporation of America 
Railway Express Agency, Inc. 
Republic Steel Corporation 
Reynolds, R. J., Tobacco Co. 
San Jose Chamber of Commerce 
Schenley Industries, Inc. 
Shaw-Walker Co. 


Sherrard Hotels 
Parker House 


Southern Railway Company 
Sperry Rand Corporation 
Studebaker-Packard Corporation 
Timken Roller Bearing Company 
Travelers Insurance Companies 
Union Carbide Corporation 
Union Oil Company of California 
Union Pacific Railroad Company 
United Aircraft Corporation 
United Gas Corporation 

United States Steel Corporation 


Walker, Hiram,-Gooderham & 
Worts, Ltd. 


Warner & Swasey Company 


Western Union Telegraph 
Company 


Advertisers 
every year for 


9 YEARS 


Cutler-Hammer, Inc. 


Dodge, F. W., Corporation 
Dodge Reports 


Ebco Manufacturing Company 
Moore Business Forms, Inc. 
Otis Elevator Company 
Portland Cement Association 


Quebec, Province of 
Provincial Publicity Bureau 


South Carolina State Development 
Board 


Sundstrand Corporation 
Western Pacific Railroad Company 
Wheland Company 


Advertisers 
every year for 


8 YEARS 


Cunard Steamship Co., Ltd. 
Meilink Steel Safe Company 
National Truck Leasing System 
Republic Aviation Corporation 
Sheraton Corporation of America 
United Business Service 
Weyerhaeuser Company 


Advertisers 
every year for 


7 YEARS 


Art Metal Construction Company 


Champion Paper and Fibre 
Company 


Consolidated Water Power & 
Paper Company 


Dow-Jones & Co., Inc. 
Barron’s National Business and 
Financial Weekly 


First National Bank of Chicago 


General Telephone & Electronics 
Corporation 


Hamilton Cosco, Inc. 
Hertz Corporation 
Johnson Service Company 
Lehman Brothers 
McKesson & Robbins, Inc. 
McLouth Steel Corporation 


Marine Midland Corporation 
Marine Midland Banks 


Massachusetts Investors Trust 


Minnesota Mining and 
Manufacturing Company 


New Orleans, Board of 
Commissioners of the Port of 


Renfield Importers, Ltd. 
Wall Street Journal 
Western Maryland Railway 


Advertisers 
every year for 


6 YEARS 


Aluminium Limited 

Bruning, Charles, Company, Inc. 
Clapp & Poliak, Inc. 

Great Northern Railway Company 
Grinnell Corporation 


Indiana Department of Commerce’ 


and Public Relations 
International Harvester Company 
Jacobson, F., & Sons, Inc. 


McCall Corporation 
McCall’s 


New York, Chicago, and St. Louis 
Railroad Company, 


Northrop Corporation 
Philadelphia Electric Company 
Puerto Rico, Commonwealth of 
Rayonier Incorporated 

Ryan Aeronautical Company 


Shell Oil Company 
Shell Chemical Corporation 


Tennessee Gas Transmission 
Company 
Twenty-One Brands, Inc. 


United States Independent 
Telephone Association 


Utah Power & Light Company 


Advertisers 
every year for 


9 YEARS 


Allen-Bradley Company 
American Motors Corporation 
Avis Incorporated 

Bank of New York 

Canada Dry Corporation 


Cast Iron Pipe Research 
Association 


Cummins Engine Company, Inc. 
Employers Mutuals of Wausau 
Fort Howard Paper Company 
Friden, Inc. 

Gardner-Denver Company 
Georgia Department of Commerce 
Kelsey-Hayes Company 

Kling Photo Corporation 

Kohler Company 

Maryland Casualty Company 
Mead Corporation 

Miller Brewing Company 
Moore-McCormack Lines, Inc. 
Nekoosa-Edwards Paper Co. 


Niagara Mohawk Power 
Corporation 


Old American Insurance Co. 


Olin Mathieson Chemical 
Corporation 


Rockwell Manufacturing Company 
Royal McBee Corporation 
Southern Company 

Southern Natural Gas Company 
Thompson Ramo Wooldridge Inc., 
Trane Company 

United States Lines Company 
Vanadium Corporation of America 


Note: Listings by parent com- 
panies. Includes divisions or 
subsidiaries advertising in 
periods listed. Source: ‘U.S. 
News & World Report” Mar- 
ket Research Division. Reve- 
nue figures from Publishers 
Information Bureau. 





More and more companies 


are discovering the advertising power of 


“the most important magazine of all’’ 


THESE IMPORTANT COMPANIES 
HAVE KNOWN IT FOR YEARS 


U.S.NEWS & WORLD REPORT 
ADVERTISING REVENUE 


1949 


$2,983,739 


U.S.News 


oma] OME. §—- U.S. NEWS & WORLD REPORT 


America’s Class News Magazine 


Now more than Fi l 50,000 net paid circulation 


Ask your advertising agency for facts on the advertising values of 

“U.S.NEws & WorLD REpor?’” in terms of your markets and your objectives. 
Or contact our advertising offices at 45 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 
Other advertising offices in Boston, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Cleveland, 
Detroit, Chicago, St. Louis, Los Angeles, San Francisco, 

Washington and London. 
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. 
the im encyclopedia of marketing 


continued from p. 72 


consumed in manufacture of mixed 
fertilizers by state. 
3. Shipments of automotive stor- 
age batteries by type of customer 
and by location of producing plant. 


4. Consumption of steel mill shapes 
and forms by standard metropolitan 
area and by groups of counties by 
4-digit industry within a state. 
S. Use of ceramic and other min- 
eral products by establishment-size 
groups and counties. 


6. Number of plants in each state 
shipping structural steel valued at 
$50,000 or more. 


Report Timetable 


7“ publication dates of the re- 

sults of the 1958 Economic Cen- 
suses showed a marked improve- 
ment over the 1954 timetable, with 
the step-up ranging from four to 
six months. 

As of this date, virtually all of 
the preliminary report program of 
the Manufactures and Minerals 
Census has been 
states plus the District of Columbia, 


completed: 48 


with major industry group detail as 
well as standard metropolitan sta- 
tistical area and county totals; 370 
individual manufacturing and 45 
mineral industry reports with com- 
plete product information on over 
8,000 separate items, and state dis- 
tributions of the employment, value 
added, and other general statistics. 

These preliminaries, based on the 
unrevised SIC, will be followed in 
late summer and the fall of this 
year by the final industry and area 
reports which will also contain the 
materials consumption, plant size, 
plant specialization 
various cross-classification of data 
—all on the new SIC structure. To- 


statistics, and 
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ward the year’s end, the subject re- 
ports pulling together all the infor- 
mation on a specific topic (such as 
fuels and electric energy, and spe- 
cials such as the distribution of 
sales data) will appear. 

In the Business Census, all the 
final area reports on retail trade 
have been released. Within the next 
month, similar final reports will be 
issued for the wholesale trade and 
service industries. The preliminary 
area report series in each of these 
censuses has been completed for 
some time. Later in 1960 subject 
reports will be published on the 
size classification of business estab- 
lishments, on legal form or organ- 
ization and the like. 

Statistics for central business dis- 
tricts, first shown in the 1954 cen- 
sus, will be an important part of the 
1958 business publication program. 
Central business district reports will 
be issued for the more than 100 
cities having population of over 
100,000. In addition, statistics will 
be shown for major retail centers 
located outside these central busi- 
ness districts but within the stand- 
ard metropolitan area—an innova- 
tion for the 1958 census. 

The preliminary 1960 population 
counts are already being released. 
During the next few months, total 
counts will be appearing for cities, 
counties, and metropolitan areas. 
Certainly by December 1, as speci- 
fied by law, and probably about a 
month earlier, the Census Bureau 
will deliver the official figures to 
the Congress to serve as the basis 
for reapportionment of the number 
of representatives by state. For the 
1960 census, the Bureau expects to 
improve the release dates of the fi- 
nal counts for each local area by 
more than a year. Detailed reports 
on the social and economic char- 
acteristics of the population will be 
published during 1961 and into the 
first part of 1962. ‘ 

Counts of the total number of 
housing units will be issued during 


the last half of this year for states 
and places of 10,000 or more in- 
habitants. Beginning with the first 
quarter of 1961, state reports will 
appear that will include data on 
the kinds of equipment and facili- 
ties in the housing units. Among 
new topics covered by the 1960 
Housing Census are home _ food 
freezers, air conditioning units, 
clothes washing machines and dry- 
ers, water heating fuel, and number 
of passenger automobiles. 

The Census of Agriculture cov- 
ering the fall of 1959 is well into 
publication of its results. Prelimi- 
nary counts of number of farms: 
farms by size, type, and tenure: 
equipment on farms; acreage of 
farms; and livestock and crops, will 
be released in county reports and 
in state summaries. As of this date, 
well over 100 county reports have 
been issued, together with the first 
two states—Rhode Island and Ver- 
mont. Figures are being shown for 
such items as tractors, automobiles, 
trucks, combines, harvesting ma- 
chinery, milking machines,  tele- 
phones, and home freezers. Final 
state reports, with county detail, 
are scheduled for the months of 
August, 1960, through June, 1961. 

Supplemental censuses have also 
been conducted on irrigation en- 
terprises, drainage and horticulture. 
Results from these surveys will con- 
tain information of interest to mar- 
keters: for example, the number of 
pumps used in drainage and ex- 
penditures for works and equip- 
ment for irrigation purposes. 


Finally, It's Up to You 

Tt storehouse of information 
from the 1958 Economic Censuses 
and 1960 Decennial Censuses will 
consist of reports and volumes sub- 
stantially exceeding 100,000 pages. 
Important break-throughs in im- 
proved procedures and the use of 
modern electronic equipment will 
produce better and more timely 
data than ever before. The extent 
to which the industrial marketer 
will take advantage of this, how- 
ever, will depend upon the de- 
termination, imagination, and 
knowledgeability he possesses when 
he turns to digging out the facts 
contained in those reports. a 








IS there a difference ? 


You bet there is! 





MACHINERY concentrates its circulation 
where it counts: on the plants that pro- 
duce 85% of today’s metal products... 
and therefore buy most of the products 
sold to metalworking. 


MACHINERY reaches the entire metal- 
working team—Operating Management, 
Engineering, Production. More than half 
of these men are inaccessible to sales- 
men; and MACHINERY provides regular, 
direct contact with these important buy- 
ing decision-makers. 


MACHINERY interests them... with more 
than 100 editorial pages a month corre- 
lated to their problems of engineering and 
production management. Top-level edi- 
torial that stimulates top-level thinking. 


These are the qualities that mark the 
difference between MACHINERY 
and other publications in the field .. . 


Vive la 
difference ! 


& 


Published by 
THE INDUSTRIAL PRESS 
93 Worth Street 
New York 13, N.Y. 
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Case, Du Pont, 
GE, Roebling 
win Bestseller 
honor awards 


These capsule reports tell how four 
companies won AIA ‘honor’ awards. 
The ad techniques are interesting, 


the results spectacular. . 


Concentration is key 
to Case’s success 


@ Company: Utility Sales Div., J. 1. Case Co., Racine, 
Wis. Advertising Manager: D. E. Fricker. 

@ Agency: Andrews Agency, Milwaukee. Account Ex- 
ecutive, William F. Reeder. 


fgp The two words which best explain the suc- 
cess of Case’s 1959 utility tractor advertising are 
‘selectivity” and “concentration.” 

Case selected only those markets with the 
greatest sales potential; then concentrated its ad- 
vertising in only one publication per market. Case 
believes that in this way its relatively modest ad- 
vertising expenditure provided the greatest im- 
pact possible. 

The wisdom of this strategy is evidenced by the 
year’s sales results: up 100% over 1958. 

Here are the details on this AIA award-win- 
ning campaign: 


e The product .. small industrial-type wheel and 
crawler tractors, available with front-end loader, 
backhoe, dozer blade, fork lift, mower and a 
variety of other attachments. Price range: $2,100 
to $6,700 per unit. 

® Major deterrents to sales natural buyer- 
skepticism for “new” machines (introduced in 
late 1957), and extreme customer-loyalty to es- 
tablished competitive lines. 


@ The pian . . Case augmented the business paper 
advertising already mentioned with trade pub- 
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it's al the pictures” 
t's 


7 places to break budget “handcuffs” 
with CASE (ft LOADER 


A: PURPOSE BLADE Senet even, cot 
hes tore free aces 


jess than one man's wages 





Case . . Ads this pulled more than 2,000 inquiries 
for Case’s new utility tractors. 


licity, local co-op newspaper advertising, direct 
mail and sales literature. In addition, the end- 
user advertising was merchandised to distributors 
and Case’s own sales force. 


e Results . . Sales to end customers, and whole- 
sale sales both increased more than 100% over 
1958. Even off-season (fourth quarter) sales were 
“far beyond” the same quarter in previous year. 
Publication advertising pulled 2,000-plus inquiries, 
which Case feels is “very favorable” for equip- 
ment requiring a high capital investment. Pros- 
pects absorbed and remembered Case tractor fea- 
tures, as proven by feed-back from two surveys 
of inquirers. * 


Du Pont integrates 
customer support 


@ Company: Dyes & Chemicals Div., E. 1. du Pont de 
Nemours & Co., Wilmington, Del. Advertising Assistant: 
Richard P. Price, Jr. 

@ Agency: N. W. Ayer & Son, Philadelphia. Account 
Supervisor: K. D. Pulcipher. 


Ggéy DuPont’s Dyes & Chemicals Division offers 
many fine products and technical services to pa- 
per mills; but so do DuPont’s three large com- 
petitors. 

In order to go “one-up” on the competition, 
DuPont initiated, last year, an integrated cus- 
tomer support program, aimed at increasing the 
total market for colored papers. The program, 


Continued on page 81 











A SUTTON 
PUBLICATION 


me) ae. \ 


$1 750.000 


AUR ITU 


circulation 
CCTV TT - Tat i-t-1¢ M40 ey 0) 010)) 


IN...15,000 


Manufacturing Plants 


2,000 


Non-Manufacturing Plants 


AND 1,400 


Electronic Parts 
BITS ial elthiel es 


Just the RIGHT Coverage 








NEW MARKET 
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INDUSTRY PENETRATION 


number of plants by employee-size class 
1 250 499 
Industry TOTAL 0-49 50-99 249 499 over 


Mining, etc 

Ordnance 

Food 

Tobacco Mfg 

Textile Mill Prod 

Apparel 

Lumber & Wood 
Products 

Furniture & 
Fixtures 

Paper & Allied 
Products 

Printing & 
Publishing 

Chemical 

Petroleum 

Rubber 

Leather 

Stone, Clay & Glass 

Primary Metal 

Fabricated Metal 

Machinery 

Elec. Machinery 

Transportation 


Equipment ‘ SEE 
Instruments ae DETAILS 


Misc. Mfg 


Public Utilities : het ; ON 
REVERSE 


Extracted from “County Business Patterns’ — 1956 19) 3 





THE MARKET... 


COMPLETE COVERAGE OF THE $154 BILLION 
INDUSTRIAL ELECTRONIC MARKET. Those 
manufacturing and non-manufacturing plants 
whose productive capacity demands the use 
of industrial and commercial electronic equip- 
ment for greater efficiency and more eco- 
nomical production of industrial and con- 


sumer goods and services. 


EDITORIAL... 


Eg ndustrial 
: lectronics 


The editorial content will consist 
of: FEATURE ARTICLES, generally 
with a “how-to” approach to ap- 
plication, installation and related 
maintenance; PRODUCT NEWS on 
industrial electronic products; 
APPLICATION DEPARTMENT. a spe- 
cial section to assist readers in 
the solution of their specific “in- 
plant” electronic application prob- 
lems; in addition, a QUARTERLY 
CROSS-REFERENCE INDEX will 
make INDUSTRIAL ELECTRONICS 
a complete reference file of in- 
dustrial electronic applications 





WHAT THEY BUY... 


Electronic Data 
Processing 

Testing & Measuring 
Instruments 
Industrial Controls 
Production & Process 
Control Systems 
Telemetering & 
Communications Devices 
Safety Devices 
Nuclear Electronic 
Equipment 
Closed-Circuit TV 
Heating & 

Cooling Devices 


Typical Products Sold to the Industrial Electronics Market 


Capacitors 

Resistors 

Transistors & Diodes 
Tubes 

Rectifiers 
Potentiometers 

Switches & Relays 
Terminals & Hardware 
Wire & Cable, Connectors 
Motors, Panel Meters 
Filters & Power Supplies, etc. 


THE EDITOR... 


RONALD K. JURGEN, EE. A graduate of Rens- 
selaer Polytechnic Institute in 1950 where 
Mr. Jurgen majored in electrical and elec- 
tronic engineering. He offers the readers of 
“INDUSTRIAL ELECTRONICS” a broad and 
deep knowledge of the market for industrial 
electronic products. The former editor of 
Electronic Equipment magazine and later 
features editor of Electronics magazine, Mr. 
Jurgen more recently was Manager, Scien 
tific Information for the International Busi 
ness Machine Corporation. Mr. Jurgen’s 
specific experience and training covers all 
phases of industrial electronics, such as con- 
trols, communications, data processing and 
computing. 


BRIEF FACTS 


3-issue pkg. plan 





per _ total three 


insertion} issue cost 





1 page $395 
2,page | 310 
l/r page 240 
13 page 180 
14 page 145 








$330 | $990 
260 | 780 
200 | 600 
150 | 450 
125 | 375 








Color: $60—for standard red, yellow, blue, green, orange 


Bleed: $50 


Covers: (three times only) —2nd—$495; 3rd—$475; 4th—$550 


CLOSING DATES 


Publication 
Date Advertising 
August 15th 
October Sept. 15th 
Oct. 15th 


Issue 
September 


November 


Closes for 


July 15th 
Aug. 15th 
Sept. 15th 





BESTSELLER HONOR AWARDS... 


continued from p. 78 


which won an AIA BestSeller honor award, 
reached three levels of the colored paper market: 


@ Designer level . . Space ads featured unique 
design possibilities of colored papers. Each ad 
showed how a leading designer used colored inks 
on colored stock. In addition, art directors were 
offered DuPont’s periodical, “Design and Colored 
Paper,” which also told how to creatively use 
colored paper. 


@ Printer-merchant level . . Space ads described 
the market and presented exploitation ideas. Also, 
the results of DuPont’s printing experiments were 
exhibited at the Graphic Arts Exposition and at 
various merchant and printer meetings. 


@ Paper mill level . . The results of DuPont-con- 
ducted opinion research and fundamental print- 
ing experiments were presented in half-day meet- 
ings to leading paper mills. DuPont’s space ad- 
vertising to the designer and printer-merchant 
levels was also merchandised at these meetings. 
Space advertising presented other market data. 


Results . . Virtually all mills to which the pro- 
gram was presented have used or are using the 
data in their marketing planning; and several 
have made important changes in their marketing 
approach. 

In addition, four major merchants have made 
DuPont promotional material a fundamental part 
of their sales equipment. a 


GE puts across an 


unknown _ product 


@ Company: Silicone Products Dept., General Electric 
Co., Waterford, N.Y. Advertising and Sales Promotion 
Manager: R. A. Winter. 

@ Agency: Brooke, Smith, French & Dorrance. Ac- 
count Executive: F. Henry Larson. 


gy At the start of 1959, GE’s Silicone Products 
Department had a _ high-priced, relatively un- 
known product, for which there were no govern- 
ment or industry specifications. To add to the 
problem, the market was too broad for adequate 
coverage by the sales force. 

By the end of 1959, the product, a room tem- 
perature vulcanizing liquid silicone rubber called 
RTV, was well known and widely used. 

A major factor behind the product’s success: 
a well integrated advertising and sales promotion 
campaign. The campaign, an AIA BestSeller 
honor award winner, consisted of: 


DuPont . . Striking, multiple-page inserts showed art di- 
rectors how different colored stock gives various effects 
with same artwork, ink and press conditions. 


G-£ RTV silicone rubber—a superior material 
Bes ae encapsulating and _— 


Z 8, bs 


GENERAL @ ELectRIC 


GE . . Ads, plus publicity and direct mail, pulled 12,207 
inquiries for GE’s silicone rubber. 


©@ Space advertising in both vertical and horizon- 
tal publications. The prime purpose of the ads was 
to generate inquiries—particularly letters describ- 
ing new applications. 


e@ Publicity consisting of a series of releases aimed 
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BESTSELLER HONOR AWARDS... 


continued from p. 81 


at pulling inquiries, and several feature-length 
articles in leading business papers. 

® Product literature, primarily technical bulle- 
tins, used to answer inquiries. 

@ Direct mail, featuring technical data, sent to 
known prospects. 

@ Exhibits at appropriate trade shows. 

@ Sales aids for use at technical meetings, made 
available to the salesmen. 

e Samples, sent to all who requested them. This 
was followed by a GE request for evaluation re- 
sults. 


Results . . Here’s what the campaign accom- 
plished: 

1. Inquiries: As a result of space advertising, 
publicity and direct mail, 12,207 inquiries for more 
information on the silicone rubber were received 
in 1959. 

2. Verified inquiries and sample requests: 2,448 
inquiries requested samples for evaluation and/or 
gave details of application requirements. These 
“verified inquiries” provided valuable sales leads 
and guidance in sales and product planning. 


3. New customers: Twice as many new RTV cus- 
tomers were added in 1959 as had been added in 
1958. Of the new 1959 customers, over 50% placed 
their first orders as a direct result of the A&SP 
campaign. This group had had no contact by a 
salesman before placing initial orders. Other new 
customers resulted from sales follow-up on veri- 
fied inquiries. 

4. Sales volume: In 1959, sales of the product in- 
creased to 500% of 1958 sales. 


5. New applications: Of the 2,448 replies that de- 
scribed proposed applications, a significant num- 
ber of applications were new and several offered 
good sales potentials. & 


Five more winners listed 


@ The “‘honor’’ award winners described on this and pre- 
ceding pages, plus the ‘’BestSeller’’ winner, Kennametal 
(page 39), comprise the five top winners in the AIA 
competition 

BestSeller judges also picked five ‘‘merit’’ award 
winners. They (and their agencies) are: General Motors 
Detroit Diesel Engine Div. (Kudner); Moore Business 
Forms (N. W. Ayer); Bay State Abrasive Products Co 
(Reach, McClinton & Humphrey); Westinghouse Electric 
Corp. (Fuller & Smith & Ross), and Gulf Oil Corp. 
(Ketchum, MacLeod & Grove). oe 
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If you're 
planning to build 
almost anything: 





NOMY » DURABILITY « FIREPROOF - MAINTENANCE-FREE - DESIGN FLEXIBILITY 
TURALLY PLEASING - EASY FAST ERECTION + PLANT CONTROLLED QUALITY 
AVAILABLE EVERYWHERE NOW 


= 


ROERBLInG 

eno - - 8 ewes tee ee ae 
Roebling . Ads like this, plus strong merchandising, 
spelled success for Roebling 


Roebling ads back 
fabricator customers 


© Company: John A. Roebling’s Sons Div., Colorado 
Fuel & Iron Corp., Trenton, N.J. Advertising Manager: 
Albert Neroni. 

@ Agency: Hazard Advertising Co., New York. Agency 
supervisor: John Lucas, Vice-President. 


fem The award-winning Roebling campaign set 
out to sell more architects and contractors on the 
idea of prestressed concrete construction, thereby 
increasing the business of the 250 fabricators of 
prestressed concrete—fabricators to whom Roeb- 
ling sells its wire and strand tensioning materials. 


The campaign .. The campaign consisted of 
full-page ads in regional editions of the Wall 
Street Journal. Five construction jobs which had 
used prestressed concrete are shown in each ad, 
each job the work of a different Roebling fabri- 
cator customer. Examples generally were from 
the appropriate geographical section. 

Roebling then arranged to supply reprints of the 
newspaper ads to its fabricator customers. If the 
fabricator’s materials had been pictured or de- 
scribed in the ad, a surprinting in red drew atten- 
tion to this fact. WSJ mailed these reprints to the 
fabricator’s contracting, architectural and engi- 
neering list. Over 50,000 were mailed. 


Results . . Inquiries potentially worth millions 
of dollars were received and passed along to 
Roebling customers. Fabricators reported a tre- 
mendous volume of resultant business. Three fab- 
ricators placed strand orders with Roebling with- 
in the first week. 7 











How notto miss atrick... 


“I examine every page of every issue of 





MODERN PACKAGING because I feel that it 
could be a source of packaging information. 
I don’t want to miss a trick.” 





These are the words of an executive as related to Dr. 
Paul D. Merry, one of the more than 85 university pro- 
fessors who form MODERN PACKAGING’s Readership De- 
velopment staff. These top educators regularly call on 
packaging executives with the sole aim of helping them 
to use MODERN PACKAGING and its collateral services for 
solving packaging problems. 

More than 4,000 of these personal calls were made last 
year as part of a constantly-expanding program to as- 
sure activated reader interest in MODERN PACKAGING. 
The feedback of information provided by these calls 


enables our editors to present new and vital packaging 
data which, in turn, provides advertisers with alert, in- 
terested, conditioned audiences for their sales messages. 
It will pay you, too, to keep up with all the new facts 
and timely trends concerning the 16% billion dollar pack- 
aging market. Simply make a habit of advertising in 
MODERN PACKAGING...the magazine that gives authenti- 
cated access to every dimension of packaging...the 
magazine that has more editorial material, more paid 
subscribers and carries more advertising than any other 
publication in its field. 


And, by the way, if you want the most complete collec- 
tion of media data on the subject of packaging, ask your 
MODERN PACKAGING representative for our new Market 
and Media Data File. 


MODERN PACKAGING 


A BRESKIN PUBLICATION -— Authority of the Field for Thirty-three Years > @ 
Offices: New York 575 Madison Ave.; Chicago 620 N. Michigan Ave.; Cleveland 3537 Lee Rd.; Los Angeles 6535 Wilshire Blvd.; Atlanta 1722 Rhodes Haverty Bidg. 
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ALLIS-CHALMERS 
MFG. CO. 















AMERICAN CYANAMID CO. 


BAKER OIL TOOLS, INC. 


BLACK, SIVALLS 
& BRYSON, INC. 


CAMERON IRON 
WORKS, INC. 





CONTINENTAL- 
EMSCO CO. 





THE COOPER- 
BESSEMER CORP. 


CROUSE-HINDS CO. 


DETROIT DIESEL 
ENGINE DIV. 
GENERAL MOTORS CORP. 





THE DURIRON 
COMPANY, INC. 





FORD MOTOR COMPANY 


THE M. W. KELLOG CO. 





PETROLEUM ELECTRIC METHOD AND SCOPE OF iP STUDY 
POWER ASSOCIATION Erdos and Morgan Research Service of New York City was commissioned by The Oil and 
Gas Journal to conduct a readership and duplication study among a representative number 
of buyer-prospects in the petroleum industry. This study was to be sufficiently large to 
REPUBLIC NATIONAL guarantee stability and statistical accuracy for breakdowns in all divisions of the industry 
BANK OF DALLAS and in the major occupational groups within each division. 





Twenty large companies were asked to participate in this study by furnishing 500 names of 
oil men they knew to have authority or influence in the purchase of equipment and services 
UNITED STATES in the petroleum industry. These participating companies in no way influenced or approved 
STEEL CORP. the survey techniques employed by Erdos and Morgen. 
icicle iets aiienabbsnteanispaiil The 20 lists were assembled, alphabetized and duplications were removed. A random 
sample of 6,000 was then selected. Two mailings were made, and an aggregate return of 
W-K-M DIVISION OF 77% received, or a usable return of 4,546. Reading habits of these 4,546 men formed the 
ACF INDUSTRIES, INC. basis for the readership and duplication data presented in the 20-company study shown 
A ee ON was herein. 
WESTINGHOUSE The 20 companies who participated are listed at the left: 


ELECTRIC CORP. 


WORTHINGTON CORP. 
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publication to them. 





A FEW OF THE HIGHLIGHTS 
The Oil and Gas Journal received nearly twice as many mentions as the second highest publication. 
Three out of four respondents stated that The Oil and Gas Journal was the one most helpful 


The Oil and Gas Journal is read by 734 respondents who read no other publication. 


Very detailed breakdown of duplication data is available in 20 categories (4 occupational groups 
and 4 major divisions of the industry, with 1 breakdown covering all respondents in all divisions.) 


Nothing so complete and thorough has ever been done in the petroleum industry before. 








THIS IS iP 


Stripped to its hard core, I/TP provides a dramatic 
way of portraying how the Law of Diminishing 
Returns works in advertising. It is a measure of the 
reader-prospects an advertiser may expect from the 
leading publication, as well as the duplicated and 
unduplicated reader-prospects that result when the 
second, third, or even the fourth publication is 
added to a schedule. 

Putting it another way, with I/TP scores available 
on all publications in a given field, an advertiser 
may study different combinations of magazines and, 
thereby, measure (with great reliability) the effi- 
ciency of his advertising dollar for each combination. 
I/TP differs from conventional duplication studies 
in that one very important dimension has been 
added. This is the measure of readers (not recipients) 
an advertiser may expect out of each 1,000 prospects. 
That’s I/TP itself — Impressions per Thousand 
Prospects. 

From a mathematical standpoint, it is absolutely 
necessary to relate readership to some common de- 


nominator in order to calculate advertising efficiency 
for each magazine and each combination of maga- 
zines. The common denominator of 1,000 is the most 
convenient. Expressions in terms of “Impressions per 
Thousand Prospects” should never be related to cir- 
culation figures, because these are based upon 
customer-prospects, not sheer circulation numbers. 
[/TP goes far beyond a circulation statement. It does 
not measure the people who receive the magazine, 
but it measures those who read it regularly. It also 
offers a guarantee that these regular readers are 
buyers-prospects of equipment and services in our 
industry. There is no such guarantee that men in- 
cluded on circulation statements are all of this 
caliber as there is in I/TP calculations. 

An Oil and Gas Journal Representative* will be glad 
to explain how easily this new I/TP tool can work 
for you, how you can determine the efficiency of 
your present advertising program, and how you can 
make substantial increases in advertising efficiency 
through the use of the thoroughly reliable I/TP 
index now available on all petroleum publications 


* ASK HIM FOR A COPY OR WRITE THE OIL & GAS JOURNAL DIRECT 
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READERSHIP 





A man with big plans—and talent to match—can 
go all the way in businesspapers. This is a medium 
for experts. Where the advertising professional with 
a sure sense of his craft, and his craftsmanship, can 
make a name for himself and his company—creating 
the kind of all-business advertising 


that sells businessmen in businesspapers. 
en |: : q 
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Director of Media, Chicago Agency . . . Photo on location by Arnoid Newman 


Advertising in businesspapers means business 


as any advertising man who knows his business will tell you — because 


men who read businesspapers mean business 4 


now—over 3,000,000 businessmen invest more than $16 million a year for the purpose of reading ABP papers 
THE ASSOCIATED BUSINESS PUBLICATIONS - 205 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. - 201 North Wells St., Chicago 6, Illinois - 1004 National Press Bidg., Washington 4, D. C. 











NIAA Revisited: Something 
Done; a Long Way Still to Go 


Gg@y Last August, having just returned from the 
NIAA meeting in San Francisco, I took a critical 
look at the association. Having just returned from 
the 1960 AIA meeting in Washington, it seems 
proper to take another critical look at the National 
Industrial Advertisers Assn., now changed in 
name to Assn. of Industrial Advertisers. 

The name is not the only thing that has been 
changed about the association. It has made some 
progress in the past year, under Hi Harty and its 
other officers, and it at least seems pointed in the 
right direction. 

By the same token, no one could claim that it has 
finished the journey begun last year. There is still 
a great deal of ground to be covered, and a great 
deal of underbrush to be cleared. 

On the progress side, it looks to me as though 
AIA has: 


®@ Developed a line of elected officers who have 
most of the characteristics of a professional team; 
who know reasonably well where they want to go, 
and reasonably well how they hope to get there. 


© Pepped up the headquarters organization so that 
it looks lots more alive than it did a year ago, 
especially in relation to keeping in touch with in- 
dividual members. It seems to me I have received 
more personal mail from headquarters in the past 
six months, and more purposeful mail, than in the 
previous six years. 


e Put together a program for its annual confer- 
ence which, while by no means perfect, was in 
many respects more helpful and more meaningful 
to advertising practitioners than many recent pro- 
grams have done. 


On the lack-of-progress side are two important 
things: 


® Some positive action must be taken with regard 
to that peculiar and chronically disturbing ap- 
pendage, the Industrial Advertising Research In- 
stitute. 


@ Some positive action must be taken with regard 
to company memberships. 


As far as IARI is concerned, only two choices 


seem open. One is to let the pugnacious and articu- 
late Joe Bachelder take his marbles and his mem- 
bers and go off to play his (and their) own game. 
Such a course would accomplish the eminently 
worthy result of reducing the noise volume at an- 
nual AIA meetings and lowering the amount of 
potentially dangerous fall-out in the atmosphere, 
even if it did nothing else. 

The other course, clearly, is to grab hold firmly 
of the weakened umbilical cord which still binds 
the organizations together, jerk hard on it, and 
pull the IARI, no matter how unwillingly, back 
into the all-encompassing orbit of the parent as- 
sociation. 

I must confess that personally I have tended to 
change my mind about which course AIA ought to 
follow, in the 11 eventful months since last August. 
I thought then that IARI ought to be at least 
figuratively spanked and put in its place—and that 
its place was as an adjunct and subsidiary of AIA, 
with effective control resting in the parent organ- 
ization, and no nonsense and no insurrectionist 
talk or sentiment permitted. 

I still feel that this is the “most logical” way; 
that the institute should be the research arm of 
the over-all parent association, performing its 
function fully and completely under the protective 
motherly wing of AIA. I believe, as I am sure 
many others believe, that it could have worked 
this way and should have been set up this way. 
Besides, I think we ought to be cutting down— 
rather than increasing—the number of associa- 
tions. 

Now, however, so much strain and stress have 
been engendered that it might be best to cast the 
restive youngster adrift and let him sink or swim 
entirely on his own. 

Joe and a fair proportion of his members are 
convinced that complete severance of official cor- 
porate connection with AIA will enable the re- 
search institute to soar aloft like a captive balloon 
whose mooring lines have been released. My per- 
sonal feeling is that they are much too optimistic, 
and that the institute’s ability to grow in member- 
ship and in budget will rest much more specifically 
on its ability to turn out useful, needed research 
than on any corporate connection or lack of con- 
nection with some other association. 

Similarly, I am personally convinced that AIA 
directors are more concerned than they need be 
with possible harm to AIA if the institute is cut 
loose. I doubt that any substantial amount of AIA 
membership or activity rests on an either/or basis 
with the IARI. 

Whatever the AIA decides to do, a decision must 
be made. It can’t be put off much longer. 

For one thing, the whole subject of company 
memberships can’t be intelligently resolved until 
the IARI situation is clarified. But here again, it is 
my feeling that company memberships in AIA 
must stand on some more solid basis than merely 
that IARI survey results are available; if they do 
not, they will never be satisfactory. * 
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Do your ads need 


emotional appeals? 


Last month we presented the first part of a ‘Top 


Management Forum’ report on whether industrial 


ads should include emotional as well as rational ap- 


peals. Here is the second part of that report. In- 


cluded is a letter from a reader who writes in rebut- 


tal to an IM article maintaining industrial buyers 


aren’t human... 


‘Emotions attract, but 
facts sell wise buyers’ 


By David S. Gibson 


Tesiaetri 


# There is no question in my mind 
that industrial product advertising 
not only should but does appeal to 
the prospect’s emotions and “hu- 
man characteristics.” I doubt that 
anybody buys our product merely 
because it has been “proved” that 
he must do so. There must be a de- 
sire to purchase and, in the last 
analysis, that desire is based on a 
combination of the basic human 
emotions that control the actions of 
all of us. 

The question of what will appeal 
to the emotions in industrial prod- 
uct advertising is the real point at 
issue, and here our own efforts lean 
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heavily toward a factual presenta- 
tion—not necessarily in detail—ap- 
pealing to the prospect’s. profes- 
sional judgment. We feel, for in- 
stance, that pride as a human 
emotion often plays an important 
part in the purchase of Warner & 
Swasey equipment, but this is an 
entirely different kind of pride than 
that which may motivate the pur- 
chase of an automobile or a new 
piece of household furniture. It may 
be pride from making a wise choice; 
in solving a particularly difficult 
problem; or the pride that many 
owners and managers have in in- 
creasing the profit made by their 
company. 

Industrial product advertising that 
tries to appeal directly to the emo- 
tions and only to the emotions will 
miss the mark by not giving enough 
factual information to influence the 
very emotions to which it’s trying 
to appeal. 

Imaginatively handled in an ad, 
rational facts will have emotional 
appeal and will be a successful part 
of our selling process. 


TOP 
MANAGEMENT 
FORUM 





How Koppers appeals to 
emotions and reason 


By Fred C. Foy 
chairman & 
President 


pel 
i rs 


® In considering the question of 
whether or not industrial advertis- 
ing should appeal to a prospect’s 
emotions, I cannot help wondering 
whether “emotion” is the best word 
to describe the human motivations 
behind most business buying de- 
cisions. I do not think for a minute 
that a sound business man spends 
his money or his_ stockholders’ 
money merely on impulse, or emo- 
tional likes or dislikes, without ref- 
erence to the facts and without ex- 
ercising reason and judgment. 
On the other hand, I certainly do 
not go along with the once popular 
belief that all buying and specifying 
decisions in industry are made by 
cold, calculating individuals who 
have one fishy eye on a set of draw- 
ings and the other scanning a price 
list. It has always been my experi- 
ence that a buyer, an engineer, a 
manager or a company president, 
for that matter, is subject to at least 
one powerful human motivation, as 
well as to performance data and the 
profit-and-loss sheet, when he 
makes business decisions. That mo- 


Continued on page 97 
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The conservation of time 
and energy in 
communications is the 
essence of 

information theory. 


e fi 2 In electronics, this is 

1ri Ormation applied by eliminating 
repetition and transmitting 
only that which is new 


theory ne 


This principle is applied 
by Electronic News in 
newsgathering, editing 
and reporting. 


Electronic News delivers 
maximum information in 
minimum time to the 
industry's key executives 
and engineers 


S3\ Electronic 


sTRY’ | wEEKty 
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MEN LIKE THESE... 


High-powered engineers with a high-powered project! 


where do they get the facts today to 


conquer power problems of tomorrow? 


The skill and imagination of men like these 
create the dynamic action in the Original 
Equipment Market you sell. Such respon- 
sible men depend on Product Engineering 
for information on materials, components, 
parts and finishes. This is a prime source for 


timely information, necessary to their job. 


How do you reach them? How do you get 
your products specified in their prints and 
bills of material? Remember, your salesmen 
seldom or never call on at least half of 


Product Engineering’s readers. Yet these 


ELEC & MECH. ENGINEER 
(QUALITY CONTROL) 
D. DEMAREST 
ELECTRICAL DESIGN ENGINEER 
(PRODUCTION ENGINEERING) 
ROBERT ROCKEY 
DESIGN ENGINEER 
— H. T. MCLEAN 


APPLICATION ENGINEER 
— N. 0. CHARBONNEAU 


\ | | | : 


| 
PROJECT DESIGN ENGINEER 
— HD. LAUBE 


MGR OF MANUFACTURING 
R STEPHENS 


FIELD & INSTALLATION ENGINEER 
— KENNETH O'BRIEN 


MECHANICAL DESIGN 
MGR. OF ENGINEERING / — PAUL SMITH 


— S. T. MAUNDER MECHANICAL DESIGN ENGINEER 
— W. OSTERHOUT 


‘i =NGINEERING 


men—your customers and prospects—need 


and want information on your products. 


The answer, of course, is regular “engi- 
neered”’ advertising in Product Engineering. 
Through the pages of Product Engineering 
you can reach the largest exclusive, specify- 


ing audience in the design engineering field. 


You'll get response! You’ll build recognition! 
You'll pave the way for your salesmen! 
You'll reach these hard-to-get-to men who 
control your sales success in the OEM .. . 


present and future. 


This new 4-stage, 600,000 volt, de power 
supply was built by General Electric’s Hi- 
Voltage Speciality Transformer Section. 
Known as the Cockroft-Walton Power 
Supply, it will be used by one of the nation’s 
top atomic research centers. It’s America’s 
first high-voltage dc unit (others have been 
built in Europe). GE’s ten high-powered 
engineers are identified at the left. 


for response from responsible people 


The McGraw-ITill weekly of Product Development & Design Engineering © 330 W. 42nd St., New York 36 
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For a linear accelerator, 
They designed our first 
Hi-V Supply... 


see page 3 
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tivation is a man’s desire to do his 
job bette: 

Wanting to do one’s job bette: 
may, of course, be expressed in a 
number of different ways. It may 
take the form of pride of leadership 
or the desire to find a solution to a 
It may be the 
making significant 


perplexing problem 
feeling that by 
contributions a man will find him- 


self selected by management for 


greater responsibility. It may even 
be concern over the need to cut 
costs and meet competition. In any 
event, desire, to do a job better is 
a non-analytical buying motive 
call it emotional if you wish—to 
which industrial advertising can 
effectively appeal. In fact, our own 
current corporate advertising cam- 
paign is designed to do just that 
Under the heading “Products and 
Ideas That Can Pay Off for You” 
each of our corporate spreads pre- 


sents four or five case histories 


showing how Koppers customers are 
using our products and services “To 
cut costs, make a better product 
and improve efficiency.” 

By pointing out how a Koppers tai 
roof gave a plant more than 20 years 
of worry-free service; by demon- 
strating that a Koppers container- 
making machine eliminated a cus- 
tomer’s scrap loss and trimming to 
the tune of $50,000 a year; by show- 
ing how a product can be packaged 
in 50°, less time using our foam 


polystyrene plastic—by these means 


Pertinent letter argues Tofte’s ‘inhuman’ premise 


Editor’s Note . 


. The letter below was sent to IM as an open letter to Arthur 


R. Tofte, manager of the publications and industrial press department of 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., 


Milwaukee. The letter concerns an article in the 


March IM (beginning on p. 86) in which Mr. Tofte said industrial buyers 


‘aren't human beings” when they are considering a business purchase, and, 


for that reason, industrial advertising should not take emotions into con- 


sideration. The letter-writer disagrees quite strongly with Mr. Tofte. But he 


interprets some of his points to show they are not so far apart after all 


Dear Art 

I've always had a lot of respect 
for your ability and thoughts con- 
cerning industrial advertising and I 
still do, but I can’t help but question 
the opinion you express in “They 
don’t buy bulldozers the way they 
buy beer” in the March, 1960, issue 
of INDUSTRIAL MARKETING. 

As I see it, the issues between the 
“recent motivational research study” 
you mention and your article are of 
degree rather than kind. In other 
words I don’t think they want to ex- 
clude rationality and I don’t think 
you really want to exclude emotional 
factors. 

The study, as I interpreted it, did 
not mean that industrial purchases 
are made purely on emotion. It was 
simply pointing out that there are 
emotional as well as logical reasons 
for buying. In fact their stated hy- 
pothesis was: “The industrial buye: 
makes purchasing decisions on emo- 
tional as well as a rational basis.” 
Notice they include both sides of the 
rence 

You, however, seem to say there 
are no emotional factors involved 
“Bosh!” 


I think you don't really believe 


You say, quote, 


this, Art, because further down in 


your article you say that “an indus- 
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trial buyer with an _ engineering 
background” makes up his mind on 
hard cold facts. “His job may well 
depend upon the infallibility of his 
recommendations. ” 

Now, if that ain’t emotion I don’t 
know. If he’s afraid of losing his job, 
what’s that? And why is he so con- 
cerned about “the infallibility of his 
recommendations?” I'd say because 
he’s proud, huh? 

Also, “He buys what he thinks will 
demonstrate his ability to select 
what is best for his company.” He 
wants to get a pat on the back, right? 
And feel satisfied that he’s done a 
good job 

“He knows he is sticking his neck 
way out if he buys the unknown o1 
unproved,”’ you say. Scared, huh? 

“So he buys what is recognized as 
the correct engineering choice,” you 
add. Now he’s playing it safe. Afraid 
to take a chance 
“These 


specialists pride themselves on thei 


Further along you say, 


knowledge of their product special- 
ties and their ability to spot superior 
values.” Well, what do you say we 
take advantage of that horrid old 
human emotion of pride and work 
on it—if itll help sell the product 
Art, I have no quarrel with you 


basic premise that the industrial 


buyer and the consumer buyer are 
not the same. What I don’t go along 
with you on is the opinion that emo- 
tional appeals are completely wasted 
on the industrial buyer. I think they 
can be used to good advantage when 
skillfully combined with the “hon- 
est, bona fide facts” that you speak 
about. 

I remember one time when I was 
ad manager of a machinery com- 
pany, I tried to argue the boss into 
dressing up our machines a little 
more with a few discreet colors 
His answer was, “Bosh! People buy 
these machines for what they do, 
not for how they look!” 

That afternoon, while I was out in 
the shop I heard a commotion near 
the shipping dock. I walked over to 
find the boss dressing down the final 
words, “We 


can’t ship a machine in that condi- 


inspector with these 
tion. It looks like a damn manure 
spreader!” 

Art, I think you really believe that 
emotional factors, like fear of making 
a wrong purchase, pride of doing a 
good job, enter into industrial buy- 
ing; but you're afraid that if we 
forget the good, hard, honest facts 
that we've used so successfully for 
so many years, industrial advertis- 
ing will slip into the realm of the 
huckster. 

Some day when I’m in Milwaukee 
I'd like to stop in and have a beet 
with you and make some plans as to 
how we can prevent this from hap- 
pening 

JOSEPH T. VINBURY 

Account Executive, Horton, 

Church & Goff, Providence, R.I 
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Still a good way of doing business 


American business has come a long way 
since cracker-barrel days. But one thing 
hasn’t changed—the contractual rela- 
tionship that results from a paid trans- 
action. 

We sell subscriptions to our publica- 
tions because we believe that people will 
pay for something they want. This seems 
to us the most natural, normal and busi- 
nesslike way of “‘doing business” with 


both our readers and our advertisers. 

More than that, it imposes an obliga- 
tion on our editors to consistently pro- 
duce publications which are worth “‘cash 
on the barrelhead.”’ 

This way of doing business has helped 
make all forty-one McGraw-Hill publi- 
cations and price services a good mar- 
ket place for the products and services 
of American industry. 





«., McGraw-Hill 2 
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McGRAW-HILL PUBLISHING COMPANY, INC., 330 WEST 42nd ST.,N.Y. 36,N.¥Y. 
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Traffic 
World 


IS 
the weekly 
newsmagazine 


of 


transportation 
management” 


in every industry 
and in every mode 


of transportation 


~ 

the men who set trans 
portation policies in their 
own organizations and 
collectively form the 
national transportation 
policy — industrial traffic 
managers, carrier execu- 
tives, port authority traf- 
fic executives, public 
warehousemen, educa- 
tors, government and 
military officials, trans 
portation attorneys, 
chamber of commerce 
officials. 


See our Service-Ad 
in SRDS Class. 148 
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our advertising seeks to show the 
reader how one of our products or 
services may help him to do his 
job better. 

To be sure, the copy for these 


case stories abounds in factual in- 


formation designed to help the 
reader make a rational judgment as 
to whether the product or service 
may be of interest or value to him. 
But by stressing the theme that oun 
products and ideas “can pay off for 
you” we feel that we are also ap- 
pealing to a human motivation that 
plays an important part in indus- 
trial buying and specifying. 


DeWalt case history 
ads minimize emotion 


s We do not feel that industrial ad- 
vertising should be concerned with 
the “image transference” found in 
consumer type advertising. While 
there might be a certain degree of 
emotion implied in any ad, we feel 
it is best to keep emotional appeal 
to a minimum. 

In our business, industrial ads do 
not, and should not, sell on “im- 
pulse.” We prefer to give the poten- 
tial customer facts and figures he 
can use to clearly and concisely 
justify the expenditure of capital 
funds for the purchase of equipment 
which will reduce costs, improve 
quality, and increase production ca- 
pacity. 

To do this, we generally empha- 
size the case history approach. The 
example of what others have ac- 
complished with our equipment un- 
der similar circumstances is not only 
persuasive, but challenging. Positive 
proof, through endorsement, is dif- 
ficult evidence to refute. 

Our reputation, through the years, 
has been solidified with industrial 
customers because of the quality 


and accuracy of our saws, comple- 


mented by the quality and accuracy 
of our industrial advertising. 


‘Best emotional appeal 
has a factual basis’ 


By W. K. Bailey 
President 

Warner & 
Swasey Co. 


Cleveland 


= Alert buyers in the purchasing 
profession know the importance of, 
and the help they can get from, good 
industrial advertisements. 

In seeking new sources of supply, 
as well as new applications of com- 
ponent products being advertised, 
inquisitive buyers make constant 
use of business paper advertising, as 
it is a great help to them in effect- 
ing better purchases. 

Purchasers today are more profit- 
conscious than ever in spending the 
company’s money for materials and 
services. Wise purchasers buy on 
evaluated price, which is not always 
the lowest-price commodity. 

To a certain extent, buyers can 
be attracted and influenced initially 
from an emotional point of view. 
Their judgment may be flattered by 
approving an advertised product 
that is colorful, streamlined, and has 
an ingenious design or application. 
A report from the Industrial Ad- 
vertising Research Institute shows 
that there are many other common 
personality traits that influence the 
purchase, and that these can some- 
times be best brought to light by 
“indirect” questioning. 

However, after this initial reac- 
tion, the thinking buyer will then 
rely on the facts as presented in the 
ad which exploits the merits of the 
product, bringing into play the pur- 
chaser’s professional judgment. 
When sufficient interest has been 
aroused in the purchaser’s mind to 
obtain from the advertiser further 
detailed information or to request 
that a salesman call on him, then 
such industrial advertising, appeal- 
ing not only to one’s emotions but 
also more importantly to one’s rea- 
soning, can be classified as success- 
ful industrial advertising. 5 
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YOU SENT US AN INQUIRY .. DID YOU BUY i 


MODERN MACHINE SHOP has received over 2,500 answers to 
this vital question. We took the inquiries received by 120 
advertisers, went directly to their source . . learned 
these amazing facts! 15.6% had bought... 33.2% were 
considering buying. 48.8% answers analyzed represented 
actual or potential sales! 


Advertising that produces inquiries of this quality puts good 
sales prospects right in the palm of your hand... gives 
you a tangible return for your advertising dollar! 


This inquiry-analysis proves that the MODERN MACHINE SHOP 
title, ‘‘No. 1 Inquiry Producer in Metalworking”’ translates to 
quality as well as quantity. It reaffirms the MODERN MACHINE 
SHOP philosophy that the advertiser is best served by the 
book that provides essential editorial information to the 
men who buy or influence buying in the metalworking field. 


over 54,000 
.more than 36,000 
only $7.13 


Largest Circulation in Metalworking..... 
Most Complete Plant Coverage....... 


Lowest Cost Per Thousand Circulation 


PUT YOUR MONEY WHERE YOUR MARKET IS... IN 


PAB ed 


modern machine shop 


431 Main St. Cincinnati 2, Ohio 


Also publishers of PRODUCTS FINISHING and Products Finishing DIRECTORY 
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Short Range? Long Range? 
CW EYES EXPANSION 
FROM '60 TO '70 


1960’s en route to the best 12 months 

in the CPI’s record-studded history. 

Dollar sales should reach $99.3 bil- 

lion — capital spending has been up- 

graded, is now running 50% above the all-industry 

average—R & D expenditures will be a third higher 

than the previous peak in 1957. For the long pull 
. chemical and allied product sales are predicted 

for $60 billion annually by the end of the sixties vs. 

this year’s $27 billion — research spending will 

more than double ($2.8 billion by ’70) — sales for 

the whole CPI will average a 10% -a-year gain. For 

more complete facts, write CW’s Research Dept. 

for...“CPI Outlook — From ’60 to ’70”’. 


BUT WHO'LL 
PUT UP THE MONEY? 


You’re a small CPI firm. You have a brand-new 
product. You want to get into production and mar- 
ket it. All you need is money... but where to get 
it? Right now there’s a new banking house ( An- 
dreson & Co.) specializing in such venture-capital 
financing. They offer a fresh concept... influential 
stockholders who provide free management, legal 
and financial consuiting services...and money! 
So if you’re the man with the hot product, now you 
know who can help. 
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WHAT PRICE 
NEW PLANT BIDS? 


With new construction up, CPI-Management is 
keeping contractors busy preparing bids. But few 
firms realize bid-estimates run 1-2°¢ of installed 
plant costs. And wasted efforts here cost CPI cus- 
tomers some $50 million annually. To lick the prob- 
lem, one top CPI firm has standardized procedures 
... eliminating unlikely bidders, approaching only 
those in whom company has complete confidence, 
and never asking for “guaranteed” bids unless 
money has been allotted for the project. For the 
full story ...see CW, May 7, pages 40-44. 


HARD-DRIVING COMPETITION... 


More driving for chemical salesmen this year, says 
A. J. Schoen, president of Wheels, Inc. ( Chicago- 
based auto fleet leasing firm). The average sales- 
man drove 1,672 miles/month during the first 
quarter of 1960...same period last year, 1,589. 
Significant to sales managers... he says this re- 
flects stiffening competition, augurs higher road 
costs during the rest of ’60. Behind it all... cus- 
tomers demanding speedier deliveries, more price 
concessions, watching closely the quality of goods 
received. The year’s forecast? Your average sales- 
man will do 20,000 miles of business driving. 


GREEN THUMB, 
MIDAS TOUCH... 


For a fast-moving end-user for CPI products, 
watch garden chemicals. Right now the field is do- 
ing $300 million in sales as home-owners continue 
their relentless war on the weeds. And with the 
boom paralleling rising suburban building and pop- 
ulation, the growth trend is headed straight up. 
California Spray Chemical Co., one of the biggest 
dealers, predicts sales in 1970’s will quadruple 
1960’s volume. Spectacular evidence of growth up 
‘til now are “supermarket-type’ 
(combined nursery-garden equipment stores)... 
from 700 in 56 to 7,000 today. Hundreds of raw 
materials firms, formulators and packagers are 
supplying these outlets ... including many top CPI 
companies. And why not? In a decade or so this 
may well be a billion dollar market. 


’ 


garden centers 





< 


FOR A COOL PROFIT... 


Can plant air conditioning pay off for you? Carrier 
Corp. says “Yes” if any two of these situations exist 
... worker density is 1 or greater per 300 sq. ft. 
of floor space—yearly labor costs, including fringe 
benefits, equals $25/sq. ft. of floor space — labor 
turnover is 15% or greater — labor cost is 25% or 
more of manufacturing costs. And plant managers 
will be seeing more of these “‘guides to profits” as 
the weather gets warmer. For only 5% of U.S. 
plants have air conditioning ...in spite of savings 
in manufacturing costs, higher workers’ efficiency 
and better employee relations. To CPI-Manage- 
ment...the combination of new data, improved 
techniques and equipment should make air condi- 
tioning worth looking at this summer. It could be 
most pleasant...and profitable! 


.-- AND A HOT MARKET! 


We’re talking about “Chemical Specialties”, an 
important CPI market sellers often overlook. Take 
aerosols—up 22% in ’59 to $750 million sales and 
climbing fast in ’60. Or brake fluids which jumped 
21.6% last year...and antifreeze, up 15.6%... 
or auto cooling systems, with a 31.2% gain... 
and so the chorus goes! Specialty sales are zoom- 
ing... why not look into the facts? Your CW man 
will be happy to show you just what this field can 
mean to the maker of equipment, raw materials 
and services. 


DO YOU HAVE 
THESE CPI SALES AIDS? 


Plant Sites — Geographical preferences for new 
plants ... factors affecting choice... shifts in 
location—future plans... site selection influences. 
Engineering & Construction — outside consultants 
in CPI plants... company plans, policies on serv- 
ices offered ...new plants vs. modernization. 

101 Equipment Makers Study — how equipment is 
sold to CPI... survey reports response from 1,400 
salesmen handling 125 product lines. 

29 Chemical Manufacturers Survey — 105-page 
buying influence and magazine preference study. 
Based on response from 1,482 buyers in 29 major 
CPI companies. 

Special Product Studies — Pumps... Heat Ev- 
changers ... Process Control Systems... Valves 
... Protective Coatings... Fork Lift Trucks & 
Tractor Shovels ... Compressors... Mixing... 
Filtration ... Chemical Reaction Equipment... 
Materials of Construction. 

Write CW Research — for any of these... or for 
the complete “Index of Market & Media Research.” 


WHAT STOPS 
A MANAGEMENT MAN... 
AND MAKES HIM READ? 


No pat answers here but CW’s “Reader Feedback” 
provides good guidance for advertisers. Here are 
three different ad approaches but with a lot in 


common...each used colorful, interesting illus- 
trations — each scored high with management. 











Sprayed-on colors bring the sw: 











ARTY PLANT PIX is 
answer for Eastman 
Chemical... with 
listing of product line 
for a specific industry. 
Simple, orderly, se- 
lective, effective. 


PRETTY GAL enhanc- 
es ‘‘step-by-step”’ pic- 
ture-headline combi- 
nation for Owens-Illi- 
nois. Clean layout, 
persuasive copy, good 
sales job throughout. 





OLD LONDON BRIDGE intrigues readers in 
Fluor’s ‘‘Imaginative Man’’ series. Copy de- 
scribes historical engineering feat, ties in 
firm’s modern CPI experience and abilities. 
Good art, good copy... good readership! 


Chemical Week 
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A new check-list 


=) 


ways to use 
technical journalism 
in marketing 


Papers 
for Technical Socteties 
s for Trade Associations 


Articles 

Engineering and Theory Articles 

1, Case History & Roundup Articles 
5. Other Types of Articl 


Newswork 

6. Product News 

7. Company News 

8. Technical Short Subjects 


Literature 

9. Enginecring Data-Sheet Series 
10. Application Sheets and Bulletins 
11. Market-Spectalized Literature 
12. Product Bulletins 

13. Texts and Manuals 


House Magazines 
14. External, Technical 
15. External, Promotional 


Field Reporting 
16. Depth Application Studies 
17. Photo Reports 


Conferences & Courses 

18. Regular Schools for. Customers 
19. Symposia and Seminars 

0. Technical Press Conferences 

1. Travelling “Presentations” 


Graphics 

harting and Nomography 
23. Technical Movies 
Technical Exhibits 

Sales Portfolio Material 
25. Sales Training Courses 
26. Sales-Kit Items 
Regular Newsletters 


8. Speeches and Slide-Files 


~ 
od 


Endowments & Affiliations 
29. Grants-In-Aid 

Soctety Committee Work 

31. Tie-Ins with Other Firms 


Neglecting any? 


3) 


SINCE 19.47 


WASHINGTON REPORT 











FREE 
Results of a pilot-survey on the use of 
these 31 activities by 115 leading indus- 
trial marketers available upon request 














Harry W. Smith Incorporated 
Technical Info_mation Programs 


NEW YORK 
41 E. 42nd St. (MU 7-5367) 
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Are the ‘60s soaring 
as high as they should? 


At the halfway point of the first year in this much- 


heralded decade, our Washington editor adds up the 


economic score. Here’s a report that is both reassuring 


and disturbing . . 


By Stanley E. Cohen 
IM Washington Editor 


fg» Halfway through 1960, econo- 
mists have been taking soundings. 
They have been asking themselves: 
Is there enough “soar” to achieve 
the potential of the “soaring ’60s?” 

Since passing the half-trillion 
(annual G.N.P.) rate in the first 
quarter, the economy has trudged 
doggedly ahead. Almost every seg- 
ment has been registering gains, but 
the business news has none of the 
heady excitement that characterized 
earlier booms. 

Some of the most encouraging de- 
velopments have been in capital 
goods industries, which were a cause 
for concern afew months ago. Mean- 
while the consumer durables indus- 
tries have been active, but without 
smashing any records. 


New plant and Equipment . . 
Here, we’re back in stride, with in- 
vestment by manufacturers running 
25% higher than a year ago. 

Total expenditures for plant and 
equipment achieved a $35.1 billion 
rate in the first quarter, compared 
with $30.6 billion in the same quar- 
ter a year ago. They are programmed 
at $37 billion in the second quarter 
and $37.5 billion in the third. 

Durable goods industries are ex- 
pected to spend $7.5 billion, or $1.7 
billion more than in 1959. Large ad- 
vances over 1959 are reported in 
steel, machinery, motor’ vehicles, 
and stone, glass and clay. 


Nondurables companies have pro- 
grammed outlays of $7.5 billion also, 
an increase of $1.1 billion. The in- 
crease involves expansion programs 
for chemicals, textiles, food, petro- 
leum and paper. 

Railroads and communications 
companies are spending about 15% 
more. Commercial, second largest 
contributor to plant and equipment 
expenditures, will be up about 10%, 
and there will be small increases in 
mining and public utility spending. 


Defense . . This major member of 
the industrial complex is emerging 
from a period of uncertainty. The 
transition to space weaponry is ad- 
vancing rapidly. Budgetary uncer- 
tainties which existed before the ill- 
fated summit meeting tend to be 
resolved in favor of a viewpoint 
which says, “When in doubt, spend 








Yes, J.P., we should have sent out 
Christmas presents last December! 














for defense. We have nothing to lose 
but money.” 


The export-import gap . . A turn 
for the better here, with reliable 
signs that U.S. industry is facing up 
to the challenge. 

The dollar “gap” has eased from 
$3.8 billion in 1959 to a rate of $3 
billion now. Foreign investors are 
registering increased confidence in 
the soundness of the dollar. The out- 
ward flow of gold dwindled to only 
$50 million in first quarter 1960, the 
lowest quarterly figure since 1958, as 
foreign holders put earnings into 
short term interest bearing assets. 

Part of the improvement reflects 
an $18.2 billion rate for exports of 
commercial merchandise, up $2 bil- 
lion from 1959. At the same time 
merchandise imports, which have 
been declining from a $15.9 billion 
peak in second quarter of 1958, fell 
to $15.2 billion. 

U.S. industry has been responding 
to the advice of the Department of 
Commerce, and has given more se- 
rious attention to export markets. 
Expansion of business activity in 
other industrialized countries has 
contributed to demand for U.S. in- 
dustrial materials and capital goods, 
the department says. Stabilization 
of western European economies has 
permitted the elimination of foreign 
exchange restrictions, and markets 
have opened up for certain con- 
sumer goods. 


Consumer durables .. Neither the 
auto industry nor the home-build- 
ing industry, two mainstays among 
consumer durables industries, has 
been smashing records. Public ac- 
ceptance of small cars exceeded auto 
industry expectations. The industry 
will post important unit gains this 
year, and it is planning for even bet- 
ter results in the 1961 model year. 

Home-building is surviving an- 
other of its periodic jitters over 
mortgage money. While there has 
been some retreat from the dizzy 
rate of activity of 1959, the 1960 re- 
sults require no apology. 


No more ‘busts’? . . By the stand- 
ards of the 1950s, this adds up to a 
period of full employment, good 
profits and normal growth. But the 
absence of spectacular spurts by any 


la 


Continued on page 100 


HARRISON 

WHOLESALE, INC. (Chicago) 
protects the quality of its catalog .. . effects 
tremendous savings with economical, highly 
protective THILCO-TUF Publication Wrappers 


Switching from corrugated box 
folds to lightweight THILCO- 
TUF ~— an exclusive, non- 
staining, creped and reinforced 
water-proof wrapper not only 
saves Harrison Wholesale $7500 
yearly on their catalog mailing 
in material, labor and postage, 
but also provides better 
protection! THILCO-TUF is 
very difficult to tear and because 
of its flexibility, book corners 
are less susceptible to damage 
in the mails. Consequently, 
because “off the press” freshness 
is preserved, a much better 
presentation to the customer is 
made. Thilmany has a wide 
range of publication wraps, 
any of which can be furnished 
plain — or Print-Decorated. 
Such unbelievable savings as 
Harrison Wholesale is effecting 
can be yours, too. Better inves- 
tigate the possibilities today. 


Y a 
on ais | eee 


fat wewren 


HARRISON 


SHOPPING 
ENTER 


2 


rat | 
san wn nee [ae 


Is your publication delivered in this 
damaged condition? Many are—and 
here is an actual, unretouched photo 
to prove it. Thilco Wrappers fully 
protect publications from weather 
and rough handling in the mails, as 
well as damage from impact and 
abrasion caused by continued con- 
tact with other packages enroute. In 
addition, Thilco “mail-clad" wrappers 
decrease mailing costs, effect mate- 
rial savings, reduce storage space and 
work well on automatic machines. 


Write — for samples and complete information 
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PROJECTION THAT COUNTS / 


JLP & PAPER 
AUNA - WISCONSIN 


PANY —'NEW YORK ® CHICAGO ® DETROIT 
BOSTON ® KANSAS CITY ® CLEVELAND 


CINCINNATI ® CHARLOTTE 
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WASHINGTON .. 


continued from p. 99 


of the basic industries contributes to 
a feeling that the economy lacks 
“bounce,” or that it is “tired.” 

On the other hand, 
many who believe the economy is 
staging a display of massive strength 


there are 


which ought to be particularly re- 
assuring. While the reckoning from 
last year’s steel settlement. still 
hangs over us, the gains in early 
1960 are largely real gains, rather 
than price inflation. With so much 
firmness at so many points, optimists 
contend the first-half 1960 perform- 
ance may demonstrate that we have 
reached the enviable situation where 
orderly growth is possible without 
the booms and busts which under- 
mined free economies in the past. 

Once we trembled if there were 
lay-offs in Detroit, or the number of 
housing starts faltered. Now, say the 
optimists, our economy has become 
so diversified that sudden expansion 
or contraction of individual basic 
industries is no longer necessarily 
a reliable barometer of measuring 
economic weather. 

Much has been written about the 
revitalized economies of western 
Europe and Japan. But there is no 
greater fallacy than to assume that 
the U.S. has a “matured” economy. 


We've ‘evolved,’ too . . Because 
change has been so smooth and so 


peaceful here, it is easy to overlook 
the fact that the United States has 
been going through an evolution at 
least as significant as any that has 
occurred elsewhere. 

In terms of manufacturing capac- 
ity, this country already has great 
reserves. In the postwar years it has 
been able to strengthen and broaden 
its economy by modernizing its in- 
dustry and by building up non- 
manufacturing activity as sources of 
jobs and buying power. 

Unlike western Europe and Japan, 
the revitalization of the U.S. econ- 
omy has been a voluntary process. 
Our friends abroad started with 
stratified societies and crippled pro- 
ductive capacity. Their needs were 
so obvious they had little choice. 

Here, the economy expanded and 
reorganized as business men and in- 
dustrialists anticipated the needs of 
what has been called “an affluent 
society’—a society with constantly 
increasing numbers of consumers in 
a position to demand something 
more than a bare sustenance stand- 
ard of living. 

To keep costs down and to meet 
competition, plants have been mod- 
ernized and relocated. New meth- 
ods of production and marketing 
have been introduced. New products 
have been engineered and offered. 

In this “affluent” society, job op- 
portunities developed in the distri- 
bution field, and more recently in the 
services. All contribute to gross na- 








It’s part of his after-hours reaction to deadlines, schedules, production prob- 
lerns. 
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tional product, and all help provide 
a stability that cushions the impact 
of adjustments in individual “bell- 
wether” industries. 

During first half of 1960, the steel 
industry, the auto industry, the 
housing industry, or any of the 
other “basic” industries have not 
been smashing records. But each, 
measured in terms of past perform- 
ance, has been contributing to the 
strength of the economy. 


A good start? . . For those who 
believe that we are off to a good 
start in the 1960s, the very fact that 
so much has been achieved while 
these basic industries operated at 
less than capacity, is notable. They 
recall the overproduction and forced 
sales of autos in 1955, and the boom 
and bust that enveloped capital 
goods industries in 1957-58. Now, 
they emphasize, we have achieved 
good results without in any way 
borrowing from the future. 

Will this kind of balanced, me- 
thodical growth meet the needs of 
the years ahead, when we face high 
rates of family formation, and when 
there will be an unprecedented num- 
ber of trained young people enter- 
ing the labor force? 

This surely is a fit subject for dis- 
cussion. Some say that the economy 
needs to expand at a rate averaging 
at least 5% annually, instead of the 
3% achieved in recent years. Others 
contend that the evolution of our 
free economy has been sufficiently 
broad to provide a sound basis on 
which to build the future. 

Some of the discussion deals with 
purely social objectives. Many, for 
example, believe more of our effort 
should be directed to such purposes 
as education, hospitals or perhaps 
massive public works to develop or 
protect the nation’s resources. 

In purely economic terms, how- 
ever, the consensus in mid-1960 
seems to be that so far there have 
been no fatal errors. With such vast 
technological changes in the offing, 
few will prophesy a pre-determined 
job pattern that will be necessary 
for the later years of the 1960s. Most 
seem satisfied that our present rate 
of growth meets immediate need, 
without forecasting any change that 
may be necessary as the require- 
ments of the “Soaring ’60s” begin to 
unfold. ® 
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Why Aelile for just this 7 


e STEEL provides full range support of your salesmen . . . covers 
every segment of the Metalworking Market 


e STEEL covers Metalworking in depth . . . reaches over 27,000 plants 
doing over 94% of the volume 


e STEEL ... by serving the common interests of metalworking man- 
agers in purchasing, production, engineering and administration . . 
covers all four major buying influences 


e STEEL provides a unique opportunity to sell the way industry buys 


Isn’t this the kind of value you need to make the most of the $150- 
billion-and-still-growing-fast Metalworking Market? 


G&D 
BPA 


serves all four functions best because it serves them a// 


A PENTON Publication Penton Building Cleveland 13, Ohio 


engineering 
































ONE: WAY 


> traffic, traffic! 


Rapidly swelling city areas sprawl out by popu- 


lation expansion to touch the suburban areas. 


Result? More street lights, traffic signals, park- 


. aaa ing lots, barricades, road signs, police cars, 
eS | 
NO STANDING 


8AM — QAM 
4PM — 6PM City managers, mayors, consulting 


marking paint. Even helicopters and closed-TV 


sets are needed for safe traffic control.* 


NO PARKING a engineers, city engineers, and other department 
BAM — &PM 
MON THRU FRI 


ee | PARKING || 


Jam TO 7P™ purchases. 


EXCEPT SUNDAY 


la taihnd 4) To sell products to municipalities— 





heads work together to make these costly 











whether they be road graders, sewer pipe, or 
multi-million gallon water reservoirs—you need 


to pre-sell all of the officials who buy these 





supplies. 


THE AMERICAN CITY magazine is the monthly 





publication which municipal management men 
read regularly to buy. So once again in 1959, 
THE AMERICAN CITY was first in advertising vol- 
ume, as it has been for the last fifty years in 
its field. 

Detailed facts about this selling oppor- 
tunity are included in ‘‘This is the Municipal 


Market.’’ Write today for your copy. 


the American City 





The . ¢ * 
American City 
A BUTTENHEIM PUBLICATION 


470 PARK AVENUE SOUTH 


* TODAY THERE ARE 8,000,000 TRAFFIC SIGNS, 4,000,000 STREET New York 16, New York 
AND HIGHWAY LIGHTS, 80,000 POLICE AND FIRE VEHICLES 

EQUIPPED WITH TWO-WAY RADIOS, 7,000 SPEED METERS AND 

VEHICLE COUNTERS, OVER 2,000,000 PARKING METERS, AND 

3,500 CITY-OWNED PARKING LOTS, ALL HELPING TO CONTROL 

TRAFFIC. THIS YEAR 15,000 TRAFFIC CONTROLLERS WILL BE IN- 

STALLED, AND 5,000,000 GALLONS OF ROADMARKING PAINT WILL 

BE PURCHASED. 
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Which ad 


attracted 
1 more readers? , 








Z Yfyyyysy 


TAXPAYERS 
OF YOUR 
COMMUNITY 


HAVE ALREADY 
PAID FOR 
HALF OF A 


FOR YOUR CITY 
HILLER 12 € A BELL AT HALF PRICE! 


THE OTHER HALF IS A LASTING INVESTMENT I Ci¥i PROTECTION AND PREPAREDNESS 


Sci. 


HILLER sacearr conor 
Y ty 


Is half a helicopter better than one? 


ig These two helicopter advertisements appeared in a recent issue 
of American City. Both companies were trying to show that the Office 
of Civil Defense Mobilization will pay half the cost of a new heli- 
copter for use by any community. The Hiller Aircraft Corp. has used 
an illustration of half a helicopter, while Bell Helicopter Corp. has 
split apart slightly a circular photograph of a complete helicopter. 
Which ad was better read? See page 106. 
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FOLLOW 
the 
LEADER! 





TEN YEAR COMPARATIVE 
ADVERTISING RECORD: 
PRODUCTS FINISHING 











in the 
finishes-on-metal’”’ field 


products 
finishing 


leads all competitors 
in advertising volume! 


BIGGEST CIRCULATION 
LOWEST COST just $10.95 per thousand! 


No publication in the metal-finishing field 
offers the valves or the results you get from 
PRODUCTS FINISHING. The combination of 
PRODUCTS FINISHING and the annual 
Products Finishing DIRECTORY, gives your ad- 
vertising hard-hitting impact, deep penetra- 
tion and wide coverage. 


MONTHLY 


. « « More circulation 
pond) in plating PLUS more 
ate openeete me . 

* ~ circulation in painting 
= a! 
- AND the lowest cost 
per thousand. 


ANNUALLY 


. the only buyer's 
guide to the finishing 
field . . . your ad is 
exposed to buyers 12 
full months! 





PRODUCTS 
FINISHING 


Cincinnati 2, Ohio 


BPA 


Main St 
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&s, which ad 


attracted 
more readers? 


= The Bell ad attracted more read- 
ers to it, and was better read, than 
the Hiller ad. Its score: 15% “noted” 
and 8% “read most”, Hiller’s: 11% 
“noted” and 4% “read most.” 

Daniel Starch & Staff, Mamaro- 
neck, N.Y., which analyzed the two 
ads, gives this explanation: 

Bell Helicopter Corp. emphasizes 
savings to the community by the 
headline, “A Bell at Half Price,” 
plus the circular photo of a heli- 
copter over a city skyline with the 


Below is 

the answer 

to the problem 
on page 105 





Ne 


circle split down the middle. 

The Hiller illustration shows only 
the front half of a helicopter, with- 
out any background, which makes 
it more difficult to recognize for 
what it is. Headline treats cost-sav- 
ing in a different manner, stating 
that taxpayers have already paid for 
half a helicopter. This text, run page- 
width in oblique, sans serif type, 
was thoroughly read by half as 
many readers as that in Bell’s. 

The scores as reported by Starch: 


HILLER AIRCRAFT CORP. 
Seen- Read 
Noted Assoc. Most 





of Readers 


Cost Ratios 


1] 1] 4 
67 71 58 


BELL HELICOPTER CORP. 


Seen- Read 
Noted Assoc. Most 





of Readers 15 14 8 


Cost Ratios 100 100 133 


@ Noted 

readers wh 

remembered having seer 
r not they 


1ame of the 


@ Seen-Associated dencies 
cent of readers who said they remembered 
seeing the iated it with # 


name of the product or advertise 


@ Read Most 


Cost Ratic ells the relati 


nship be 
the cost per hundred readers (who 
for a specific ad and 
lian average cost 
ssue. A “Noted” 
example, would 
sd’ 75% more 

ir for the issue, 
presenting the me- 
cost ratio 


below 100 





all the inquiries 
on this page- 

and many, many 
more-brought 


CONTRACTORS 
and 
ENGINEERS’ 


readers closer toa 


purchase last month 


Take the thousands of inquiries 
that pour into CONTRACTORS and 
ENGINEERS every month and you 
have a first-rate list of important 
- customers and prospects in the 
alle lah eh am alte Na ae lale Malle Navm ele lie 
ing construction industry. This 
reader reaction indicates the con- 
e-Talicehi-reRelai-lalilelamyseleneelan->4el-1a 
for your advertising message ‘in 
C and E's on-the-job editorial at- 
mosphere. 


This responsive audience is a 
prime reason for the preference 
construction industry advertisers 
have for CONTRACTORS and EN- 
GINEERS. Again in the first quarter 
fo) ml Jo] 0 ae nt] ge Rcdoh ac [ale ME Repel si 
CONTRACTORS and ENGINEERS 
(Yo Mol | Mu dal-Mmalelilolale] MaslovalialhanceleT 
CS idUla lela olele) (eels lelarMlamiielale(olse| 
advertising pages, advertising 
linage, new advertisers, exclusive 
advertisers and total advertisers. 
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A BUTTENHEIM PUBLICATION 470 Park Avenue South, New York 16, New York 
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The gas distribution market is too 
streamlined, too vertical, and too 
specialized to reach effectively 
under the broad aspects of “total” 
gas industry business papers. 


Gas distribution, the third phase of 
fuel from wellhead to housewife, 
begins on this side of the city gate. 
There it is looplined from large 
diameter, high-pressure equipment 
to smaller diameter, low-pressure 
equipment. That’s where American 
Gas Journal picks up the pitch. 


AG starts where the market starts. 
And gas distribution people like it 
that way! (Proof? Ask for a copy 
of “Reader’s Choice” survey.) 


American 


as 
ournal 


THE PETROLEUM ENGINEER PUBLISHING CO 
800 DAVIS BUILDING ® DALLAS 
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PROBLEMS 


IN INDUSTRIAL 
MARKETING 


Shall we expand our 


‘captive’ printing plant? 


@ We have a small Multilith de- 
partment which prints instruction 
office forms and 
promotion Manage- 


booklets, some 


small pieces. 
ment now is considering enlarging 
the department by adding new 
equipment and personnel in order 
to produce more instruction and 
parts booklets and collateral pro- 
motional material. I am trying to 
determine the value of such a move 
and would like to have information 
~pro and con—-on the experience 
of other companies in operating 
printing plants.—Adver- 
tising manager of midwestern heavy 


“captive” 


equipment manufacturer (who 


asked to remain anonymous.) 


ig» The panel who commented on 


our reader’s query was almost 
agreeing that the 
small internal reproduction depart- 


ment, 


unanimous in 


organized around small-size 
offset presses (usually with a maxi- 
size of 11x17’’) 


practical expedients for a company 


mum sheet were 


desiring quick, inexpensive dupli- 
cating, 
left something to be desired in the 
quality of work turned out. 


although they sometimes 


Representative of these opinions 
is that expressed by A. E. Lenhard, 
sales advertising 
manager of Wheelabrator Corp., 
Mishawaka, Ind.: “We have proved 
time and time again that such a de- 
partment is a time and money saver 
for the types of work for which it 
is suited. This is particularly true 
in the case of form printing .. . It 
is not stock 
quantities only to find the forms 
have become obsolete and must be 
scrapped. A reasonable number can 


promotion and 


necessary to large 


be printed, and when they are de- 
pleted, more can be run off at a 
moment’s notice.” 


Time value .. Another enthu- 
siastic supporter of an _ in-plant 
printing department built around 
small Multilith presses is Hall E. 
Downey, advertising manager of 
General Railway Signal Co., Roches- 
ter, N. Y., who believes its para- 
mount advantage to his company 
is to save time. “As to the economics 
of it,’ he adds, “we feel costs are 
reasonable, although we have not 
made a thorough analysis.” 

Far from being a threat to com- 
mercial printing houses, these small, 
though sometimes elaborate dupli- 
cating setups are actually a help 
to outside printers, according to 
Phil Speck, ad and sales promotion 
manager, B. K. Sweeney Co., Den- 
ver. “Their existence frees the com- 
mercial printer from having to deal 
with small quantities, constant 
changes, and company policies, and, 
thus, from untenable and unprofit- 
able positions,’ Mr. Speck says. 

Robert Dredger, supervisor of 
printing at United States Plywood 
Corp., New York, writes that his 
company’s internal printing plant, 
established in 1946 as a one-man 
operation turning out company 
forms for 17 branches, now has 
eight persons and handles 90% of 
the forms, price lists, business cards, 
sales promotion flyers, letterheads 
and form letters for all 147 compa- 
ny branches. He estimates that in- 
ternal printing saves 40% 
pared with the cost of outside print- 
ing and says the company opera- 
tion can give faster service. 
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Never has an advertisement in Rock Propucts 

received as many “verbatim” comments from 

a." q> <> .. 9 readers interviewed by Reader Feedback. Those 
quoted above are only a few of the many ex- 

PRODUCTS amples of readership and action resulting from 

the advertisement. They are, however, good ex- 


amples of the results you can expect—and get— 
when you advertise in . 


ROCK PRODUCTS - 79 WEST MONROE - CHICAGO 3 


A MACLEAN-HUNTER PUBLICATION 7 Figs 
Also publishers of Concrete Products magazine FO en cree 4 
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PROBLEMS... 
continued from p. 108 


Two points of caution were in- 
cluded in most of the replies advo- 
cating internal printing depart- 
ments: the work should not be too 
ambitious for the equipment; and 
a skilled operator or supervisor 
should head up the operation. To 
quote Robert Raine, advertising and 
sales promotion manager of Wyan- 
dotte Chemicals Corp., Wyandotte, 
Mich., “A capable operator will un- 
derstand short cuts, economies, and 
how to produce quality work, and, 
in the long run, will easily justify 
his salary.” 


A second business . . When ex- 
pansion of a small department into 
a “captive printing plant” is thought 
of in terms of a fully integrated op- 
eration using large presses for 
printing very long runs, fancy bro- 
chures and catalogs, or complicated 
color jobs, then the panel generally 
agreed that the investment would 
be hard to justify. 

Such an observation was made by 
J. W. Atkinson, sales promotion 
manager for the Offset-Photocopy 
Division of A. B. Dick Co., Chicago, 
which makes offset presses. “Since 
we are in the business, so to speak, 
these observations have been drawn 
from contacts with thousands of 
companies all over the country. 

“While, generally speaking, a 
centralized or captive duplicating 
department is a desirable thing for 
companies requiring a fair volume 
of miscellaneous forms, letterheads, 
bulletins, etc. . . a fully integrated 
plant will be based on long runs— 
50,000 and over; larger sheet size— 
17x22”; and frequent or 
need for process color.” 


continual 


Creativity limited . . Steady 
scheduling, necessary to make the 
complete “captive” plant pay off, is 
not an easy thing, according to John 
Ridlon, advertising manager of 
Masury-Young Co., Boston, who 
says, “It leads to ‘constipated think- 
ing’ promotionally—‘if it doesn’t fit 
our presses, don’t do it.’ 

“I pity the poor ad manager who 
has to run all his ideas through lim- 
ited sizes and types of presses, and 
I believe that in most cases installa- 
tion of a fully operational ‘captive’ 
plant is a sad mistake.” 
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John S. Favat, advertising rep- 
resentative, Walden, Sons & Mott, 
Oradell, N.J., cites a long list of 
companies—among them Ford Mo- 
tor—which have abandoned captive 
printing plants because they have 
found it more economical and much 
less nuisance to purchase their 
printing on the open market. 

He suggests that an _ intelligent 
approach to a decision on whether 
or not to operate a captive plant 
would be to (a) study available re- 
ports and reference material on 
the subject; (b) assemble all the 
printing a firm requires and note 
all paper grades, quantities, colors, 
etc.; (c) get quotations from rep- 
utable printers on ail work involved 
for a one-year period; (d) engage 
an expert to sort out the jobs that 
would fit on minimum equipment 
facilities (“obviously no company 
could afford equipment to produce 
all its needs”); (e) have the expert 
state how many operators would be 
required, and how many unions in- 
volved; (f) have him figure hourly 
costs and production potential, in- 
cluding all fringe benefits for extra 
workers not essential to the main 
business; (g) include all hidden 
taxes, depreciation, super- 
vision; (h) consider that such plants 
have a tendency to “make work” 
to appear busy when things 


costs, 


are 
show; and (i) decide which division 


of management will have super- 


vision over the enterprise, meet 
with unions, etc. 

He predicts that most such analy- 
ses would result in the conclusion 
that printing is a business, not com- 
parable to an office duplicating de- 
partment, and most companies pre- 
fer not to get into another business 
simply to service their own needs. 


More for the money .. D. J. Vala, 
ad and sales promotion manager, 
Rotor Tool Co., Cleveland, suggests 
what he considers a better use for 
the money a captive plant would 
cost. His idea is to hire someone 
who thoroughly knows all phases of 
printing and who knows how to 
price and how to cut corners, to be 
in charge of buying all printed lit- 
erature. This, thinks Mr. Vala, 
would be a more economical meas- 
ure than going into the printing 
business. 

A. E. Lenhard, of Wheelabrator 
Corp., sums up the question of the 
practicality of expansion as follows: 

“If your reader is primarily con- 
cerned with simple one-color jobs 
and the problem is simply one of 
more production, then it would be 
wise to add equipment to take care 
of the increased volume. However, 
if he is thinking of eliminating the 
printer on high-quality catalogs, 
booklets and direct mail material, 
I would caution him against an ex- 
pansion move.” a 
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DO YOU KNOW WHERE YOUR MARKE 





Here’s the 
industrial market 
picture as it was 
10 years ago... 


(mfg. employment index, 
000’s omitted) 


to see how 
* looks today 
lift this page 





ws 


| POTENTIAL IS TODAY? | 








Figures in black—1950. Figures in orange- 


—today, and per cent of gain. 


Your total sales are way up from 
1950—and you know what your 
gains have been by territories. But 
how are you doing against “par” 
—today’s regional distribution of 
the industrial market? 


Let’s say your sales in the Middle 
Atlantic area are up 4% over 1950. 
The chart shows that region’s gain 
has been 2%. Good—you beat par. 
Now, look at your sales in the 
Pacific region. Way up—32% over 
1950. But on the chart you see that 
par has gone up 53%!! 


Keeping track of these important 
employment shifts is but one way 
MILL & Factory’s new Industrial 
Marketing Analysis can help you 
keep your marketing plans in line 
with today’s distribution patterns. 
And M&F’s comprehensive Prod- 
uct Use and Reader Buying Influ- 
ence Study can help you analyze 
potentials for your own product 
categories—by industry (S.I.C.). 


Your Miu & Factory representa- 
tive is thoroughly conversant with 
the all-industry market; works 
closely with many industrial adver- 
tisers in the planning of their mar- 
keting strategy. You may find he 
can be helpful to you in re-evaluat- 
ing the market coverage patterns 
of your complete marketing and 
advertising program. 





FAMOUS LAST WORDS (No. 14.) 


"WEXT YEAR, WERE GONNA START EARLIER” 
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... A TIME-HONORED PHRASE IN THIS BUSINESS 


Time is one of the principal factors in effective trade The calendar is attractively designed in two colors with 
show planning and production. Regardless of the each page featuring a Famous Last Word Cartoon. It 
amount of creativity, energy and money expended on starts with July, 1960 and ends June, 1961. 

your exhibit, it will fall short of its potential effective- 

ness if there is insufficient time to prepare it. 


To help break the perennial cycle of late starts on show This unique, functional Calendar is yours 
planning and construction, GRS&W has prepared a FREE. Simply fill in and mail the coupon 
different kind of calendar . . . one which is an auto- 
matic reminder of coming trade shows and exhibits. 


Each month, with the help of this new calendar, you'll 

know what shows are coming up three months ahead. GRS&w 

The month of July for example will list the show dates 5875 Cenire Avenue, Pittsburgh 6, Pa. 
for October, the month of August for November, etc. 


Please send me the new GRS&W Pre-Show Calendar. 


g exhibits and) 
displays edad 


Address. 





5875 CENTRE AVENUE, PITTSBURGH 6, PA. City, Zone, State 
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SP] SALES PROMOTION IDEAS 


Selected as ‘‘best-of-the-month,”’ 
this idea from Milford Rivet started as 


an estimating short-cut devised by 


the engineering department. Visiting 


salesmen were so intrigued by it that a 


kit (see cut, right) was built around 


it for selling in absentia. 





© THE MILFORD mivar o MACHINE. 





How an engineering expedient became 


a promotional tool 


® Exact-scale cardboard cut-outs of 
its products helped its engineers so 
much in making installation layouts 
that Milford Rivet & Machine Co., 
Milford, Conn., built a complete 
promotion program around them. 
Robert M. Gordon, Milford sales 
vice-president, had the cut-outs of 
Milford’s riveter heads produced in 
quantity, then built a kit around 
them and began giving them to pros- 
pects and customers to show how the 
company could solve riveting prob- 
lems. 
Here’s how the “Milford Engi- 
neering Kits” came into being. 
Among Milford’s largest cus- 
tomers are members of highly com- 
petitive industries such as auto- 
motive, electronics and appliance 
manufacturers—companies who 
constantly seek more efficient as- 
sembly methods which lower unit 
costs by reducing the amount of 
fabrication time and labor required. 
Milford engineers knew that their 
lightweight, compact riveters were 
well-suited for grouping on a com- 
mon base to set a number of rivets 


simultaneously. The only limitation 
to the number of riveter heads per 
base would be the over-all size of 
the base itself, and the available air 
supply. 

When quotations are requested, a 
scale sketch of the proposed set-up 
is made, in plan view, to accompany 
the reply. At first, such sketches re- 





ror view 


Tor view 


Two modeis . . Cardboard tem- 
plates in kit version have pivot 
points, other crucial dimensions 
and check points marked. 


Inside story . . Open kit (left) 
gives layout instructions, riveter 
specifications, tables and 
charts, pictures of installations, 
everything needed to sell Mil- 
ford’s story. 
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How Aircraft & Missiles’ M-A-P 


puts you 


ON TARGET 


for key buyers 


To successfully sell the aerospace market you have to know the industry 
in depth . . . not just on the surface. To help you pinpoint buyers who make 
final decisions, Aircraft & Missiles magazine offers you a greater service 
than ever before through M-A-P—a deep and broad Marketing Assistance 
Program. 


Under this program a fully staffed research department and a wealth of 
timely information are available to you. You will have access to accurate 
data to assist you in evaluating market developments, trends and potentials. 
And you will have a vital fund of knowledge and facts kept up to date 
through Aircraft & Missiles’ constant contacts with the aerospace field. 


Standards of editorial excellence and quality-controlled circulation that 
have made this business magazine unique are now linked with stronger 
marketing tools. They will help you put more power into your selling 
effort and increase the effectiveness of your advertising aimed to reach key 
buyers. A representative will be glad to give you more information with- 
out obligation. 


(-hilten 


COMPANY 
Chestnut and 56th Streets - Philadelphia 39, Pa. 


Aircraft & Missiles, with more than 24,000 
qualified circulation, is the applied engineer- 
ing magazine for the aerospace industries. 
Its editorial and circulation policies are 
beamed directly to coordinated purchase- 
decision teams of design and production 
engineers and management and procurement 
executives whose responsibilities include 
purchase and specification decisions. 





te Nance OAS AERIS, OL AE OESMD Sen RES. 


AIRCRAFT & MISSILES 
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Where 
does a 
successful 
advertising 
campaign 
begin? 





Careful, planned digging for facts about 
your business often transforms ordinary 
ads into outstanding campaigns. 


Before the typewriter clicks out a word 
... before the artist puts pencil to paper 
... the firm foundations of a successful 
advertising campaign must be embedded 
in solid facts about the problem. Trite? 
Axiomatic? Perhaps. But unless and 
until your agency is thoroughly steeped 
in the ‘‘basics’’ of your products, 
markets, competition—and the myriad 
important details of your business—how 
can they write effective, resultful adver- 
tising for you? 

The Fensholt agency has developed an 
unusually successful technique for 
gathering “‘data-in-depth” about our 
clients’ business and problems. It has 
resulted in some consistently effective, 
high performance advertising. 


May we tell you more ? Our phone number 
is RAndolph 6-1670. 


ensholt 
Advertising Agency 


360 North Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 1, Illinois 


the 
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Sra . » Continued from p. 115 


quired the position of each riveter 
head to be laboriously drawn. Po- 
sitioning several heads around a 
number of rivet points to achieve 
a compact, yet workable, layout is 
largely a matter of trial and error. 
If the initial placement proves im- 
practical as often happens—erasure 
and redrawing are required until 
a satisfactory arrangement is ob- 
tained. 

As the number of daily inquiries 
grew, full-scale templates of the 
riveter heads, painstakingly cut 
from cardboard, were adopted to 
speed up the sketch production. 
With thumbtacks as pivot points 
for each rivet center, these head 
templates could be quickly posi- 
tioned and outlined in pencil. 

Sales representatives visiting the 
plant saw the templates in use and 
insisted on having duplicates to ex- 
pedite their own quotation sketches. 
An initial investigation by Mr. Gor- 
don proved discouraging because of 
the seemingly prohibitive cost of 
producing so small a quantity. Then 
he realized that several thousand 
templates could be purchased for 
little more than the minimum print- 
ing and die-cutting costs of a few 
hundred for his sales force. 


July Idea Man——— 


@ R. M. Gordon, 
sales vice-presi- 
dent of Milford 
Rivet & Machine 
Co., is an alumnus 
of Drexel Institute. 
In 1942, he took 
charge of rivet-set- 
ting machine en- 
gineering at Penn Rivet & Machine Corp., 
a Philadelphia firm purchased by Mil- 
ford in 1945. He was transferred to the 
heme office in Connecticut as divisional 
sales manager in 1947, rose to general 
sales manager for the company’s five 
divisions, and attained his present posi- 
tion two years ago. Mr. Gordon's pas- 
times (no surprise, considering his Drexel 
background) include weaving, and 
building fine reproductions of period 
clock cases in his home woodworking 
shop. He is also currently drafting plans 
for a new home. 


He reasoned that if the templates 
would help salesmen, they might al- 
so interest customers and prospects 
as well, since it would be easier for 
them to visualize the multiple rivet- 
ing idea with scale mock-ups of the 
heads in their possession, to use in 
their own installation plans. 

Building on this idea, Milford’s 
graphic arts and engineering siaff 
devised a kit which presents the 
templates in a complete package, in- 
cluding layout instructions, detailed 
specifications of the pneumatic riv- 
eter line, illustrations of various 
multi-head installations, a graph for 
calculating air requirements, and 
even basic data on the range of 
rivets appropriate for the pneumatic 
riveters. The designers, production 
engineers and other key specifiers 
for rivet assemblies at whom the 
kits are aimed in a planned distri- 
bution program have everything at 
their fingertips to convince them- 
selves that the Milford line can help 
them. 

What started merely as an ex- 
pedient for Milford’s own engineers 
has thus grown into a useful pro- 
motion for helping customers and 
prospects show themselves how the 
pneumatic riveters can cut their 
costs by saving time and labor. 


ARGUMENTS SELL 





Postage-meter book 
eliminates negative 
by stressing it 


Titled “How to Talk Yourself Out 
of a Good Thing,” a new sales bro- 
chure by Pitney-Bowes, Stamford, 
Conn., maker of postage meter mail- 
ing machines, boldly states (and il- 
lustrates with photos of a typical 
skeptical prospect) all the reasons 
for not buying one of its machines. 

Basing this off-beat approach on 
the principle that most prospects 
remain unsold because one or more 
of these arguments stick in their 
minds, R. Kirk Jewett, ad manager, 
decided to clear the air—and the 
field—by enumerating them in or- 
der to eliminate them. 

Here’s a sample of the copy and 
art treatment. 

Mr. Fictitious Prospect smugly 
states, “We don’t have enough mail 

Continued on page 122 




















A valuable aid to agencies and 
advertisers in evaluating readership 
of industrial publications. 


A brand new look into industrial reading 
habits, with an up-to-date picture of 
industry’s most active buying group 
... What they read, the kinds of 
information they look for, how they 
like it presented. Also contains latest 
data on N.E.D. market coverage with 
proof of N.E.D. readership and 
advertising effectiveness in all 
industrial markets. 


A | PENTON | Publication, Penton Building, Cleveland 13, Ohio 


G&D» 


Now over 85,000 copies (total distribution) in over 46,000 industrial plants 
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PREFERRED . 


... With men 
who make 
industrial 
advertising 


says WiLLIAM T. CLAWSON 
Director, Advertising & Promotion 


ee Harris-Intertype Corporation 


“l enjoy reading Industrial Marketing — the long articles 
are meaty and the short ones newsy. IM seems to have 
the proper mix for all types of reading. We route our 
copy through the advertising department and regu- 
larly refer articles to each other to strengthen a peint 
in a past discussion.” 


A native of Pittsburgh, Mr. Clawson entered 
the industrial world as a teen-ager via a job 
in the standards engineering department at 
Westinghouse, but his sights were on making 
his mark in advertising. He achieved his goal 
in the early 1930s when he was named adver- 


g ong DUSTRIAL tising manager of the National Metal Molding 


Co. (now National Electric Products Corp.). 
Along the road to his present Cleveland-based 
MARKETI NG position as director of advertising and promo- 
tion for the Harris-Intertype Corp., Mr. Clawson 
added to his experience as an advertising execu- 


The magazine of selling and adveilising tive at the National Metal Products Co. and the 
utes / aaa i Miller Printing Machinery Co. Harris-Intertype, 


which makes typesetting machines, presses and 

other equipment for the graphic arts industry, 
200 EAST ILLINOIS STREET - CHICAGO 11, ILLINOIS earmarked about $125,000 for space in business 
630 THIRD AVENUE + NEW YORK 17, NEW YORK publications in 1959. 
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says RUSSEL H. LUTZ, JR. 
Sales Promotion Manager 
United States Plywood Corporation 


“When | first became involved in sales promotion sev- 
eral years ago | needed quick help to acquaint myself 
with the mechanics of my new profession. | found just 
what | needed in Industrial Marketing. Every member 
of my department reads IM every month. It provides 
a real stimulus to fresh thinking.” 


During Mr. Lutz’s early business career (both 
before and after his World War II service in 
the Army Air Corps), he racked up experience 
in such diverse fields as sales, produce buying, 
credit investigation and boat building. Then 
came a tour of duty in the Korean War, after 
which he hung up his shingle as a remodeling 
contractor. Mr. Lutz joined the United States 
Plywood Corp. as a builder service representative 
in 1956, and shortly thereafter was named sales 
promotion manager of the midwest division. He 
moved up to national sales promotion manager, 
with headquarters in New York City, in the fall 
of 1958. United States Plywood, manufacturer of 
Weldwood plywood and allied products, spent 
$279,000 in the business press last year. 


says HOWARD W. ROSE 
Vice-President and Media Director 
The Buchen Company 


“| read practically every advertising and marketing 
trade publication and | find them all helpful. But since 
many of our clients are in the industrial field, | 
have long considered Industrial Marketing as almost 
Number 1 on my list of ‘required reading.’ Only in 
Industrial Marketing do | find all phases of this highly 
specialized field of promotion fully covered.” 


Mr. Rose brought to his position at The Buchen 
Co. the valuable experience he gained as a circu- 
lation salesman for the McGraw-Hill Publishing 
Co., calling on industrial executives in North- 
ern Illinois and Indiana. He joined the Chicago 
agency in January, 1931, as media director and 
has also served as an account executive super- 
vising his firm’s work for a wide variety of 
clients. Among the nation’s leading agencies in 
the placement of businesspaper advertising (an 
estimated $4,000,000 in 1959), Buchen handles 
such industrial accounts as Chain Belt Co., 
Gardner-Denver Co., General Dynamics Corp. 
(Liquid Carbonics Division), Gisholt Machine 
Co., Joseph T. Ryerson & Son, Inc. and Schield 
Bantam Co. 
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“BLANKET COVERAGE” 


At times some media, especially 
businesspapers, are prone to praise 
their “blanket coverage” of the 
market, whatever it happens to be. 
Sometimes it’s true. Other times, an 
exploratory peek under that blanket 
will reveal some rather strange 
bedfellows; some good prospects, 
probably, but also quite a clutch 
of doubtfuls. 

And the trouble is, if you go all 
out for king-size blanket coverage, 
you're often paying a king-size 
price for “circulation” you neither 
really need nor want. 

Not so with Miller Freeman 
Publications. For nearly 60 years, 
we've built our business on flexibility 
—in coverage, content, cost. Exam- 
ple. In the lumber field, we publish 
two books, The Lumberman and 
The Timberman, so that the adver- 
tiser can selectively cover mills or 
logging or both as he wishes, effi 
ciently and economically. On the 
other hand, our Western Building 
covers all factors in the market (ar- 
chitects, builders, dealers) because 
all influence buying in some way. 

And so it goes—in mining, ma- 
rine, pulp and paper, and the other 
markets we serve. Whatever your 
distribution and customer pattern, 
chances are you'll find an MFP 
publication (or a combination of 
them) that is directly tailored to 
your coverage needs; by market 
segment and by area; regional, 
national, international. Try a few 
on for size. We think you'll like the 
fit, and the price 


MEASURED TO MARKET 
Coverage-Content-Cost 
PULP & PAPER + PULP & PAPER 
INTERNATIONAL + CONSTRUCTION 
WORLD + THE LUMBERMAN «+ THE 
TIMBERMAN + MINING WORLD + 
WORLD MINING + CLEANING and 
LAUNDRY AGE « SEA & Pacific 
Motor Boat + PACIFIC FISHERMAN 
* PACIFIC WORK BOAT «+ PACIFIC 
LAUNDRY & CLEANING JOURNAL 
* WESTERN BUILDING + 
WESTERN BAKER 


MILLER FREEMAN PUBLICATIONS 


San Francisco * New York * Chicago 
* Seattle * Cleveland * Vancouver, 
B.C. * los Angeles * Atlanta * 
Portland, Ore. * London, England * 
Cologne, W. Germany 
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How to talk yourself 
out of a good thing 


Ammunition . . Decline and fall of anti- 
mailing machine arguments are docu- 
mented in this 81%4x11’ brochure cur- 
rently being offered to a_ half-million 
prospects on Pitney-Bowes mailing list. 
Fifteen thousand have already been 
mailed, another 25,000 are in sales- 
men’s brief cases to act as selling part- 
ners during and after a call. 


to justify a postage meter!” Pointing 
to an inset showing a harried Miss 
Pruett* who is asterisked as *a sym- 
bol of all secretaries everywhere, 
Prospect continues, “Miss Pruett 
can take care of it all by her lone- 
some.” Salesman’s rebuttal points 
out that value, not volume, of mail 
tips the scales in favor of metered 
mail, and it’s no more valid to resist 
postage metering because of small 
volume than to have to justify hav- 
ing a telephone by using it a certain 
number of times a day. 

Copy at the bottom of the page— 
“Don’t give up too easily. There’s 


more ammunition for you on the 
next page.” 

Other arguments against buying 
pooh-pooh the bother of going to 
the postoffice for stamps (as Miss 
Pruett puts up her umbrella), the 
cost of a few pilfered stamps (as 
Miss Pruett sulks over her account 
books and stamp box), the chore of 
licking and sticking stamps (Miss 
P. grumpily licking a long strip of 
stamps), etc. 

In the end, of course, Miss Pruett 
and the P-B salesman knock holes 
in all the arguments, and Mr. Pros- 
pect gives in. A fresh and effective 
way to banish arguments before 
they’re brought up, and thus give 
the salesman a better-than-fighting 
chance to make a sale. 


Single brochure is solution 
for multiple promotion needs 


If you’ve ever had a number of 
pamphlets and brochures to produce, 
each with different purposes and 
aimed at different readers, and were 
faced with budget limitations, you 
might take a tip from Joseph Graves, 
Jr., advertising and pr director for 
Sparton Corp., Jackson, Mich. The 
company’s electronics division came 
to him recently with the following 
needs, to be accomplished with 
limited funds: 


1. A brochure describing the divi- 
sion’s military electronics capabili- 
ties aimed at key executives in the 
military, and their prime contractors. 
2. A brochure containing detailed 
information on Sparton personnel, 
facilities and equipment. 

3. A brochure which could be in- 
corporated, in whole or in part, in 
contract proposals to back the pro- 
posals with capabilities. 

4. A giveaway piece for shows, gen- 
eral mailings and for technical serv- 
ice representatives to pass out. 


The problem was solved by first 
planning a 28-page brochure (14 
double pages, saddle-stitched) with 
a die-cut window on the front cover, 
revealing the name of the division 
on the page beneath. Sections in the 
brochure covered the company’s or- 
ganization, its facilities (engineer- 
ing, quality control, environmental 
testing and manufacturing), its 
abilities (in anti-submarine warfare, 
communications and _ navigation, 





components and special products), 
and a list of companies and agen- 
cies served. Plant photographs and 
art work were planned to get extra 
mileage from them in other promo- 
tion pieces. 

This brochure, then, fulfilled the 
first need. To serve both the second 
and the third, the brochure was cut 
through the spine, making 28 single 
pages that were punched for ring 
binding, with a clear plastic cover 
sheet added in front, to protect the 
booklet and die cut window. With 
single pages, the booklet could be 
bound including or excluding pages 
as needed, to provide the necessary 
brochure on personnel, facilities and 
equipment and also to provide the 
brochure to be incorporated into 
contract proposals. 

Last of all, some of the art work 
from the brochure was utilized in a 
small six-page accordion-fold give- 
away piece, which took care of the 
fourth need. 

On the available budget, creation 
of separate brochures would have 
been impossible. By planning in ad- 
vance for a brochure that would in- 
corporate material to fill the maxi- 
mum needs, and deleting or lifting 


as suited the other requirements, the | 


whole job was done more eco- | 
nomically. 


V.P. IS GUIDE 





Plant tour in print 
created by dramatic 
Mt. Vernon brochure 


From an aerial view of the plant | 


on the cover and a pictorial welcome 
by the company vice-president in- 
side it, a new brochure from Mt. 
Vernon Die Casting Corp., Stamford, 


Conn., does a stand-out job of sub- | 


stituting for, or supplementing, a 
personally guided tour through the 
plant. 


Unlike most brochures filled with | 
a heterogeneous mixture of facts, | 
charts and _ illustrations without | 
much continuity, the Mt. Vernon | 


booklet follows the guided tour con- 
cept from front to back, using large 


photographs and a minimum of cap- | 


tion text. Photographs show the host, 
vice-president Lew Held, and an 


unnamed guest, as they visit key | 
sections of the plant: tool and die | 
room, metal handling operation, | 


castings room, trim shop, zinc and 
Continued on page 124 
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WORLD-WIDE 
CIRCULATION 
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ABC 


Watch out, it’s hot . . Dramatic shots of plant operations with full use of bleed tech- 
nique get across the impression of being inside the plant. This 8Y2x11’’ page explains 
metal-handling operations. Insert shows the vice-president pointing out to his visitor 
molten metal being gravity-fed through heated troughs to machines on the line. 


Blast Furnace and Steel Plant 


STEEL PUBLICATIONS, INC. / 624 GRANT BUILDING / PITTSBURGH 30, PA. 
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RIGHT AT 
YOUR 
MARKET 


. « » the Machine Tool Exposition 
Issue of THE TOOL ENGINEER! 


The September issue will be dedicated to 
one of the great events of the metalworking 
world — THE MACHINE TOOL EX- 
POSITION-1960—to be held September 
6-16 in Chicago’s International Amphi- 
theatre. 


Today there’s no single group of men more 
vitally concerned with machine tool de- 
velopments than the 40,000 members of 
the American Society of Tool and Manu- 
facturing Engineers. 


Whether or not they go to Chicago for the 
big event, they’ll read with avid interest 
this issue of their magazine because it, like 
the Exposition, will present technological 
advances that go right. to the heart of cost 
reduction and production efficiency in 
modern industry. 


Cash in on this interest by telling your com- 
plete product story in the September 
Machine Tool Exposition Issue of THE 
TOOL ENGINEER! 


Closing date for this issue is August 1. 


aluminum departments, drilling and 
tapping, and final inspection. 

The copy is in Mr. Held’s words— 
for example, “We get more uniform 
quality with fewer rejects by using 
electric automatic self-ladling fur- 
naces on most of the machines.” And 
on the last page, “Thanks for com- 
ing in. Our front doors are always 
open. It’s always a real pleasure to 
see you... for a visit or a talk 
about your manufacturing prob- 
lems.” And a picture of v-p Held 
shaking hands with Visitor X. How 
obliging can you get? 

The format, objective and over- 
all design were planned under the 
supervision of Vincent Saracco, Mt. 
Vernon’s sales manager. “We started 
with the assumption,” said Mr. Sar- 
acco, “that a routine booklet would 
serve little purpose.” The booklet it- 
self is proof that he succeeded in his 
goal of literally putting a prospec- 
tive customer into the plant for a 
personal visit and a chat with its 
management. 


Case sells ‘quality’ 
along with grinders 


= The Dumore Co., Racine, Wis., 
believes strongly in the basic selling 
philosophy that a good product de- 
mands good presentation to make a 
hit. This belief is reflected in the at- 
tractive functional packaging of its 
products, the use of smart demon- 
strator cases for product promotion 
and, for certain items, shipping cases 
which become storage cabinets 
when received by the customer. 

For the recent introduction of its 
new Series 40 high speed hand 
grinder, Dumore packaged it in a 
handsome leather, attache-type case 
to be used by the field salesmen 
on distributor calls. Coupled with 
strong advance publicity, trade 
magazine advertising and a direct 
mail program, the presentation has 
been a big hit to date. 

The Series 40 was developed to 
fill the need for a high-quality, pre- 


cision-type hand grinder, and a 
function required of the demonstra- 
tor case is that of suggesting quality 
and precision to the customer. To 

Continued on page 126 


Jelool Engineer 


am: = Published by the American Society of Tool and Manufacturing Engineers 
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A MESSAGE OF IMPORTANCE TO ALL 
WHO INVEST IN INDUSTRIAL MEDIA! 


editorial 
objectives 


O 
the tool engineer... . 


serves the needs of 40,000 tool and manufacturing engineers by discussing engineering developments in 
manufacturing methods and processes. It presents the best of new techniques, equipment, components, 
accessories and materials to promote manufacturing efficiency and cut costs. § The reader’s viewpoint 
is constantly researched by editor-reader conferences, Eastman Editorial Studies and a large staff of 
field editors. The result is balanced editorial material in which every reader obtains information of 
personal value. § The manufacturing areas in which readers operate, and the functions they perform, 
are carefully studied. Needs are foreseen and answers prepared before the need becomes critical. §§ These 
objectives are realized because THE TOOL ENGINEER is a well-organized working tool. Each article 
is carefully written, edited or rewritten with suitable illustrations for easy readability—readers can 
rapidly find what interests them. The contents page appears on Page 1 for easy reference by the reader. 
Also, all feature articles are organized for the reader in a continuous editorial section. Back-of-book 
material is well organized by departments and is staff written. Front covers are carefully prepared 
illustrations indicative of the care and thought that goes into every issue. 


Editorial breakdown by subjects 

m Manufacturing processes and methods 

@ Tooling development and design engineering 
m Gaging, inspection and quality control 

m Manufacturing equipment 

m@ Material utilization 

m Machine and tool application 

m@ Raw materials inventory and control 

@ Cost reduction 

m Training and management 


Advertising is a sound investment in... 


JulToo! Engineer 


Published by the American Society of Tool and Manufacturing Engineers 
10700 Puritan Ave. & Detroit 38, Mich. 


oitte, READERSHIP 
Re 
*ey at Vv 
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achieve this effect, the attache-type 
case was chosen and the grinder and 
bracket were bedded in a red vinyl 
material, simulating the velvet bed 
used in fine instrument cases. The 
result is effective, and the appear- 
auce of the demonstrator case is an 
important factor in the customer’s 
first impression of the tool. 

Actually the case is a complete 
demonstrator kit, created under the 
supervision by Arnold Nelson, Du- 
more’s advertising and sales promo- 
tion manager. It contains the new 
hand grinder complete with acces- 
sories, a mounting bracket, a car- 
bide cutting tool, a hardened steel 
test block, extra collets and the 
wrenches required for set-up of the 
mounting bracket. 

A sheet of plastic, “jet-foam” ma- 
terial is placed over the entire bed 
of the case to hold the grinder and 
bracket securely in the bed when 
the case is closed. This sheet also 
makes an excellent pad for display- 
ing the grinder when it is removed 


from the case, and prevents marring 
of the grinder and the customer’s 
desk. 

Dumore has prepared a cutaway 
illustration of the grinder and is us- 
ing it extensively in promotional 
literature. This illustration appears 
on the direct mail piece, a copy of 


lis. 


which is pasted in the inside panel 
of the demonstrator case cover. As 
the salesman tells his story of longer 
life and dependability, he points out 
the features in the illustration that 
make this possible. User advantages, 
specifications and accessories are in- 
cluded. completing the sales story. ® 


Good impressions . . Dumore Co.’s field salesmen found this demonstrator case for its 
new hand grinder as functional as it was impressive. It was designed to house all com- 
ponents of a complete demonstration set-up, including accessories and a hardened steel 
test-block, plus a cut-away sketch of the grinder complete with reminders for making 


sales points 





TRUCKING is BIGGER BUSINESS in the EAST 


Over 2/3 of the Class I and Il Carriers, the BIG REVENUE HAULERS, are based in 
ICC’s New England, Middle Atlantic, Central and Southern Regions. 


EASTERN 


Motor Truck News -— alone of all publications — provides a COMPLETE 
PENETRATION of this RICH and GROWING MARKET. 


Established 1912, but now under New, Dynamic Ownership, 


EASTERN 


Motor Truck News offers 


@ 20,716 PAID CIRCULATION, concentrated in New England, Middle Atlantic, Southern and Central 
States — an area with approx. 40% of all U.S. Truck Registrations, both For-hire and Private carriers. 


@ More circulation by far than any nationally distributed truck or fleet publication in this fertile eastern 
area — thorough coverage of members of 18 Eastern area Trucking Associations. 


@ Volatile editorial content with Intimate Regional News Coverage provided by no other publication. 
Consistent Winner of National Safety Council Editorial Merit Awards. Over 30,000 reprints of one 
editorial requested by readers. 


@ Unsurpassed Advertising Value for manufacturers of trucks, truck and warehouse equipment, gas, oil, 
lubricants, supplies and services to the trucking industry. 


@ Personalized Merchandising Services to supplement Advertising to our readers. 


For FULL DETAILS, Write or Phone 


EASTERN 


Motor Truck News 


Editor & Publisher — Anita Lee 
Technical Editor — Henry Jennings 
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Editorial Offices: 303 Park Ave., S., New York 10, N. Y. OR 4-7340 


Advertising Offices: 156 Fifth Ave., New York 10, N. Y. CH 2-3714 


Advertising Representative: R. F. Pickrell, 318 Stephenson Bldg. 
Detroit 2, Mich., TR 1-0790 





Want these top IM articles 
for your marketing library? 


© These reprints of top IM feature articles are available at the following rates: 
any 10, 25¢ each; up to 50, 20¢ each; up to 100, 15¢ each; over 100, 12!/¢ 


each. 


R412 How to get through to your 
customers and your boss . . by Dr. 
Jesse S. Nirenberg. 


R411 How to drive your pr man 
crazy . . by Scott J. Saunders. 


R410 What to do when your market 
disappears . . by Frank J. Shanaberg 
and Chal Adams. 


R409 Jeffrey keeps fuss ’n flowers 
out of distributor schools . . by Bud 
Reese. 


R408 Who’s who among industrial 
advertising agencies. 


R407 What qualifications make an 
ideal industrial salesman. 


R406 How to give your marketing 
a longer reach . . by Robert A. 
Coplin. 


R405 Metals makers battle for the 
retail sale . . by Bud Reese. 


R403 What to do after you launch 
a new product—how Globe Indus- 
tries followed through . . by Roger 
W. Brucker. 


R402 12 reasons why industrial pr 
programs fail . . by Norman Odell. 


Reprint 


R401 IM’s annual survey of indus- 
trial ad budgets; an analysis of over 
300 budgets . . by H. J. Bullen. 


R400 How American-Standard’s In- 
dustrial Division developed and 
pretested its new campaign . . by 
Dick Hodgson. 





See page 72 for details on IM 
Encyclopedia of Marketing reprints 
available. 











R399 IM’s annual report on busi- 
ness paper trends and develop- 
ments . . by Angelo R. Venezian. 


R398 Who should conduct market- 
ing surveys—outside firm or do-it- 
yourself . . by Richard C. Christian. 


R397 How salesmen use ads in day- 
to-day selling . . by Leo Anderson. 


R396 Should you be selling the 
school shop market? . . by Bud 
Reese. 


R395 The facts behind Alcoa’s 
award-winning direct mail cam- 
paign . . by Bud Reese. 


R394 Eight ways to improve your 


Please use this coupon. Order by number from 


inquiry-handling . . by John Den- 
ler. 


R393 How to error-proof a com- 
pany anniversary .. by Robert 
Newcomb and Marg Sammons. 


R392 How Charles Bruning Co. 
admen sold management on a big 
budget boost . . by Fergus Stephen. 


R382 A catalog case history: how 
Ohmite’s catalog has changed over 
the past 18 years . . by Herbert 
Levy. 


R380 Unusual ads build a corporate 
image for Westinghouse. 


R379 Industrial design as a function 
of marketing . . by Peter Muller- 
Munk. 


R376 Can the results of industrial 
advertising be measured—an IM 
Top Management Forum report. 


R375 ITE reaps multiple rewards 
through distributor education. 


R374 Distributor feedback sessions 
answer questions, solve problems. 


R372 Here’s how to shoot (and 
then use) better advertising photos 
. . by Larry Roth. 


R369 Stromberg-Carlson plans and 
merchandises for new product suc- 
cess. 


R368 A profile of today’s industrial 


salesman—how he’s hired, compen- 
sated, guided, etc. 


Quantity Reprint Editor, Industrial Marketing, 200 E. 
Illinois, Chicago 11. Remittance must accompany 


order under $2. 


Number: 





R390 How industrial advertising 
agencies make their money . . by 
Dick Hodgson. 





Mr. 
Mrs 
Miss 








Title R389 How to produce catalogs that 
will produce buying action . . by 
W. M. Dickson. 








Company 








Address 








R388 The next ten years and you: 
no lead pipe cinch . . by S. R. 
Bernstein 


Zone State 
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HOSPITALS CAN BUY FROM YOU 


With a billion-dollar construction program in 1960, hospitals 
will add nearly 50,000 beds to the 1.85 million now in service. 
This means another $117 million annually added to the 
$11.5 billion in materials and supplies bought each year. 

These vast purchases must be made from adequate prod- 
uct information that will make it easy for hospitals to find, 
compare and select—catalog information in their hands 
when buying decisions are made. 

Hospitals have relied on HosprraL PurcHasinG FILE 
since 1919 as their first source of product information. Here 
those who make hospital buying decisions turn for product 
information. Your catalog on file 
in Hosprrat PurcHasinG FILE 
will make it easy for hospitals to 


buy from you. 


PLAN NOW—BUDGET NOW 


For adequate, effective, economical 
filing, distribution, retention of your 


catalog by hospitals in the 1961 





Edition of HosprraL PURCHASING 
FILE. 


apeceacnti Write now for market facts—proof of use 


Ew. BO! 


\} HOSPITAL PURCHASING FILE 


conronarion PURCHASING FILES, INC. « 919 N. MICHIGAN AVENUE, CHICAGO 11, ILLINOIS 


ASTM BULLETIN ~ 


The authoritative voice in the 
Materials Research, Development and Testing Fields 


The ASTM BULLETIN is the official journal of the American Society for Testing Mate- 
rials. It is read by engineers, scientists and executives who are the pace-setters in mate- 
rials research, standardization, testing and evaluation. These are the men who actually 
create the authoritative ASTM Standards. 

The BULLETIN keeps these working members appraised of advances and changes 
in a rapidly developing area. In general, it helps them in the performance of their work in 
government, industry, education and the military. 

BULLETIN readers are interested in laboratory supplies and apparatus, technical pub- 
lications, testing equipment, environmental apparatus and technica! information on physical 
properties and applications of engineering materials. 

Over 14,000 regular readers of the ASTM BULLETIN comprise a select group of “doers” 
in the field of materials. Write or call for your complete data sheet and supplementary in- 
formation. 


Advertising, ASTM Bulletin, 1916 Race St., Phil. 3, Pa. LO 35315 
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marketing 


All of these marketing helps are 
available free. To get them, just 
circle the numbers of the items you 
want on the reply card on the insert 
facing this page, and drop the card 
in the mail. Industrial Marketing 
will pass your requests on to the 
publisher or supplier who offers the 
material. 


701/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Sales from catalogs 


Trends in techniques of industrial mar- 
keting, plus the dual role of manufac- 
turers’ catalogs and their relationship to 
advertising and selling, are traced in this 
12-page analysis. 

Prepared by Sweet's Catalog Service, 
119 W. 40th St., New York 18, the report 
includes tips on catalog preparation, 
checklists of performance standards and 
design principles, and suggestions getting 
optimum marketing results from a given 
catalog. 


702/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Beautiful specimens 


A new portfolio of specimens of process 
color printing is available from Rose Color, 
154 Nassau St., New York 38. The portfolio 
contains beautiful full color examples of 
package inserts, labels, mail stuffers, ad- 
vertising brochures, direct mail, catalog 
sheets and sales promotion items. A com- 
plete price list showing costs of full color 
work in quantities from 250 to 100,000 is 
included with the specimens. 


703/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Charts U.S. automotive exports 


A complete analysis of all types of U.S. 
automotive exports in 1959 to 122 foreign 
markets is available from Automotive 
World, 386 4th Ave., New York 16. The 
analysis, in the form of a 23x26” wall 
chart, covers U.S. exports of vehicles, parts, 
accessories and garage equipment. It also 
includes comparative figures for 1957 and 
1958, as well as total vehicles in operation 
in each of the 122 markets as of January, 
1959. 





marketing 
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° Send for these free selling tools 


704/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Sales manual tips 


“How to develop a good sales manual” 
is the title of a 12-page booklet offered by 
The Heinn Co., 326 W. Florida St., Mil- 
waukee 4,- Wis. Aimed at helping sales 
management improve old manuals or com- 
pile new ones, the booklet includes sec- 
tions.on how to begin collecting informa- 
tion, what to include, how to develop sub- 
jects, how divide the work among. sub- 
ordinates and how to be sure the finished 
manual enjoys full use. 


705/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
All about electroplating 


A complete, concise description of the 
electroplating and metal finishing industry 
is included in-this market and media file 
booklet offered by Plating Magazine, 
American Bldg., 443 Broad St., Newark 2, 
N. J. In addition to complete data on the 
magazine itself, the booklet includes a 
brief history of the plating industry, a de- 
scription .of the industry’s function, the 
types of facilities, its geographical concen- 
tration, the industries it serves and the 
products it uses. 


706/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Photo calling cards 


"Attractive business calling cards that 
include a colored picture of the caller can 
be made easily by normal photographic 
methods,” says this folder offered by East- 
man Kodak Co., Rochester 4, N. Y. The 
folder descibes in detail the steps in de- 
sign, photography, film-processing, printing 
and. cutting that are necessary to produce 
these. attention-getting cards. 


707/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Industrial advertising’s role 


"The changing role of industrial adver- 
tising” is a 14-page booklet offered by O. 
S. Tyson & Co., 230 Park Ave., New York. 
The booklet effectively points up the fact 





Use these return cards 
for your copy of material 
mentioned on these pages. 


that while manufacturing production has 
become more and more automated, the dis- 
tribution processes have lagged in becom- 
ing automated. And it points out how in- 
dustrial advertising can and must play a 
vital role in this necessary automation. 


708/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 


~ How to use plastic paper 


Various uses of ‘Texoprint” plastic pa- 
per are described in the ‘’Texoprint Guide 
Book,” - available from Kimberly-Clark 
Corp., Neenah, Wis. The 32-page booklet 
describes the properties of the paper and 
tells how it can be used for such things as 


Readers’ Service Dept. 


607 


Please. send me the following 
research and media data ... 


701 702 703 704 
705 706 707 708 





wall charts, sales broadsides, manuals, 
catalogs, instruction: sheets, charts, training 
aids and tags and labels. The booklet also 
includes production and handling tips on 
the paper. 


709/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Test marketing 


While test marketing is primarily a con- 
sumer marketing technique, its methods 
and usés should be interesting to most in- 
dustrial marketing men—and possibly di- 
recily applicable for some, These methods 
and uses are thoroughly described in a 
24-page booklet, 20 steps to successful test 


* Please print or type information below 





NAME 





TITLE 





709° 710 711 712 


COMPANY 





713 714 715 


PRODUCTS SOLD 





@ If you do not have a personal 
subscription and would like to re- 
ceive-the next 13 issues of Indus- 
trial Marketing (U.S., Canada and 
Pan-Anierica, $3: all others, $5), 
Please check below: 


O) Check enclosed 0) Send bill 





ADDRESS 





CITY & ZONE 


*Note inquiries for items listed not 
serviced beyond October 15, 1960 
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Readers’ Service Dept. 
INDUSTRIAL MARKETING 
200 East Illinois St., Chicago 11, I. 
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marketing,” available from A. C. Nielsen 
Co., 2101 Howard St., Chicago 45. These 
steps range from deciding on the primary 
purpose of the test to allowing the test to 
run its course. 


710/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
High-cost engineering 


“The high cost of free engineering” is 
the title of a 12-page booklet reprint avail- 
able from Material Handling Engineering, 
812 Huron Rd., Cleveland 15, O. The book- 
let. examines the touchy problem of ex- 
pensive technical help to customers by 
equipment manufacturers. It points out that 
such “free engineering” is not free at all, 
but must be passed on to all customers in 
the form of higher total prices. The booklet 
suggests seven rules to follow to avoid 
waste in the use of supplier engineering 
services. 
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Postage 
Will Be Paid 


by 
Addressee 


711/Circle on Redders’ Service Card 
Utility purchasing influences 


Who buys what in the electrical utility 
industry is told in text, charts and tables in 
this comprehensive study report offered by 
Electrical , World, 330 W. 42nd St. New 
York 36. The report is based on a survey 
of 2,212 executives and technical men in 
investor-owned electrical utilities. It shows 
the buying influence of these. men on 21 
different types of electrical equipment and 
also iridicates their job function as well as 
their formal titles and department connec- 
tions. 


712/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Air transportation flies high 

This report details the purchasing needs 
of the $5 billion world air transport market 
in text, graphs and charts. It outlines the 
market's purchasing needs as regards 
original replacement, overhaul replace- 
ment, ground support and maintenance 
equipment, fuel and oil, airport facilities 








BUSINESS REPLY CARD 
First Class Permit No. 85. Sec. 34.9 P. L. & RB. Chicago, Ill. 








Readers’ Service Dept. 


INDUSTRIAL MARKETING 
200 East Illinois St., Chicago 11, Ill. 


Readers’ Service Dept. 


* Please print or type information below 


and air’ navigation and communications 
aids, The report.also includes a brief look 
at. what's ahedd for the industry for the 
next ten years. It is available from Airlift, 
1001 Vermont Ave., Washington 5, D.C. 


713/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Railroad buying interests 


This survey report in graph form shows 
what types of product catalogs various rail- 
road purchasing influences like to have on 
hand. The railroad departments covered 
are management & operations, purchases 
& stores, mechanical, engineering and 
signaling & communications. The -survey 
lists 76 product groups, ranging from “air 
brakes” to “yard and interior lighting,” 
and. shows which of the railroad depart- 
ments mentioned wants catalogs on each 
product group. The survey report is-offered 
by Modern Railroads’ Railroad Catalog 
File, 201 N. Wells St., Chicago 6. 


714/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Study phone companies buyers 


This. survey of executives in 395 inde- 
pendent telephone companies answers 
such questions as: How many persons 
does’ your company employ? How ‘many 
telephones do you service? How much did 
you spend for plant and equipment in 
1959? How much will you spend in’ 1960? 
Do you own or lease the buildings you oc- 
cupy? How many, and what kinds of 
trucks do you have? How many, and what 
kinds of cars do you have? Do you own, 
rent or lease these vehicles? The study 
also gives answers on purchases of a wide 
variety of office and plant supplies and 
equipment and on such things as insur- 
ance and architectural and engineering 
fees. The study is_available’ from Nation‘s 
Business, 71] 3rd Ave., New York 17. 


715/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Better letterheads 


How to design a good business letter- 
head is very thoroughly ‘told in this. 22- 
page booklet offered by Mead Papers, 118 
W. lst St, Dayton 2, O. The handsome 
booklet tells what information a letterhead 
should contain, describes and shows” 15 
basic letterhead designs, gives tips on use 
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Please send me the following 
research and media data 


701 702 703 704 
705 706 707 708 
709 710 711 712 


713 714 715 

PRODUCTS SOLD 
ot you do not have a personal < 
subscription and would like to re- 
ceive the next 13 issues of Indus- ADORESS 
trial Marketing (U.S., Canada and 
Pan-America, $3; all others, $5), 
please check below: 
CO) Check enclosed © Send bill 


of type and color, describes the. various 
letterhéad sizes and tells of the various 
types of paper available for letterheads. 
The bodklet also covers the design and de- 
velopment of invoi¢es, order blanks, ship- 
ping labels, delivery receipts and .memo 
forms. 





NAME 








TITLE 


COMPANY 























Use these return cards 
for your copy of material 
mentioned on these pages, 





CITY & ZONE “Note inquiries for items listed not 


serviced beyond October 15, 1960 








July 


10-13... National Office Machine Dealers 
Association, Del Coronado Hotel. 
Coronado, Cal. 


10-14.. American Electroplaters Society, 
Statler-Hilton Hotel, Los Angeles. 


19-21.. Western Packaging and Materials 
Handling Exposition, Pan Pacific 
Auditorium, Los Angeles. 


August 


2- 4..Society of Photographic Instrumen- 
tation Engineers, Ambassador Ho- 
tel, Los Angeles. 


6- 9..National Audio Visual Association, 
Morrison Hotel, Chicago. 


8-10 .. Association of the U.S. Army, Sher- 
aton-Park Hotel, Washington, D.C. 


14-17 .. Public Works Congress and Equip- 
ment Show, Coliseum, New York. 


14-19.. National Congress of Petroleum 
Retailers, Shamrock-Hilton Hotel, 
Houston, Tex. 


22-26..National Society of Public Ac- 
countants, Muehlebach Hotel, Kan- 
sas City, Mo. 


27-30... National Association of Furniture 
Manufacturers Convention, Equip- 
ment and Fabric Show, Conrad- 
Hilton Hotel, Chicago. 


28-Sept. 1. Frankfurt Autumn Fair, Frank- 
furt, Germany. 


29-Sept. 1. National Technical Association, 
Detroit, Mich. 


September 


6- 8.. National Sanitation Show, Trade 
Show Bldg., New York City. 


6-16... National Machine Tool Builders 
Show, International Amphitheater, 
Chicago. 


. Production Engineering Show, Chi- 
cago. 


-»Coliseum Machinery Show, Chi- 
cago Coliseum, Chicago. 


- International Aviation & Air Indus- 
tries Exposition, Waldorf-Astoria 
Hotel, New York City. 


Produce Packaging Exposition, 
Americana Hotel, Miami Beach, 
Fla. 


INDUSTRIAL 
SHOWS 


12-14.. Allied Railway Supply Association, 
Sherman Hotel, Chicago. 

12-15.. National Farm Construction & In- 
dustrial Machinery Meeting, Mil- 
waukee Auditorium, Milwaukee. 

12-17..Tennessee Valley Agricultural & 
Industries Fair, Chilhowee Park, 
Knoxville, Tenn. 

21-Oct. 1. International Factory Equipment 
Exhibition, Manchester, England. 


22-25... Aerospace Panorama, Brooks Hall, 
San Francisco, Cal. 


23-Oct. 1 . International Commercial Motor 
Transport Exhibition, London, Eng- 
land. 


24-28 .. National Stationery & Office Equip- 
ment Association, Conrad Hilton 
Hotel, Chicago. 


26-28 .. Life Office Management Associa- 
tion Conference and Exhibit of Of- 
fice Equipment and Machines, 
Royal York Hotel, Toronto. 


26-28 .. National Builders Hardware Ex- 
position, Sherman Hotel, Chicago. 


26-29 ..Industrial Film and Audio-Visual 
Exhibition, Trade Show Building, 
New York. 


26-30... Instrument Automation Conference 
& Exhibit, Coliseum, New York. 


26-30 .. Material Handling Show, Show 
Mart, Montreal, Que., Canada. 


27-30 .. Convention of the Prestressed Con- 
crete Institute, Statler-Hilton Hotel, 
New York. 


27-30..Iron & Steel Exposition, Audi- 
torium, Cleveland. 


October 


2- §5.. American Hardware Manufacturers 
Association, Atlantic City, N.J. 


2- 6..Federation of Sewage & Industrial 
Wastes Association, Sheraton Ho- 
tel, Philadelphia. 


-- Southwest Warehouse & Transfer- 
men’s Association, Western Skies 
Hotel, Albuquerque, N.M. 

-.-Southern Textile Exposition, Tex- 
tile Hall, Greenville, S.C. 

- Society of Automotive Engineers 
Aeronautic Meeting & Aircraft Dis- 
play, Commodore Hotel, New York. 

.» Business Efficiency Exhibition, 
Olympia, London, England. 
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ro fom t— 
CHICAGOANS 
ro fo ae 


More Chicago manufacturers 
use ‘‘General Exhibits’? than 
any other source — to plan,’ 
design, build and service their 
exhibits. 


Most of our accounts have 
been with us five years or 
longer, and we serve many 
firms located in cities from 
coast to coast. 

Our long experience and 
know-how make it easy for 
you — assure top results, 
and at reasonable cost. 


eneral exhibits 


& displays inc. 


2100 N. RACINE AVE. + CHICAGO 14, ILL. 
PHONE EASTGATE 7-0100 
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Advertising Volume 





in Business Papers 


Publications are listed alphabetically under each industry title. In- 
dustry titles - alphabetical within each industry division. Publica- 
tions are listed under titles based on IM’s 40th annual MARKET DATA 
ISSUE, released June 25, 1960 

‘ foll ng figu 
publi cati ons 
except where 


res must not be quoted or reproduced with 
listed are monthlies and have stand 


pages otherwise noted. Totals 


June/Volume 3.3% (in pages) under 1959 
Percent 


Change 


Page 


Industry Division 1960 1959 Change 


include all paid adver rtisi ng—both classified and display 
“E. (13 


estimated volume 
IM’s deadline 


Year to date/Volume 2.3% 


Industry Division 


etc.) 


27th, 53rd 
s occur 
semi-monthly publi 

month because 


1960 1959 


because of 


cations usually 
closing dates 


(in pages) over 1959 


Page 
Change 


are indicated by §. Same- 
special feature’ 


report 
follow 


Percent 
Change 








759 
36 
27 
614 
24 

~~ 100 


4.8 
0.9 
3.4 
26.4 
0.3 
6.4 


5,028 


Manufacturing 
Transportation 3,877 


Mining 


Services & distribution 
Institutiona 
Government 

Export my 

Farm Eqpmt. Distr 


Total 39,144 





June Pages Pages 
1959 


1. MANUFACTURING DIVISION 1960 





OPERATIONS 
Manufacturing Industries 
ige 


Fastener Engineering 


rial Equipme 
page Units) ‘ 

ri Mainte nance ¢ 
“Operation. (1, 9 page 


Year- to- dat 
chenge 
Page change 4 


Total 1967 1924 11,715 10,732 
11959 figures reflect conversion to 7 x 10 ad units of volume originally reported in 
44 page size includes 4 issues 1960; 5, 1959 
named Industrial Laboratories 


June volume 


Design Engineering 


change Total 1470 


5Four issues June 1960; 
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Manufacturing 
Transportation 
Mining 

Petroleum & Gas 
Constru iction 
Food 

Services & distrib. 
Institutional . 
Government 
Export impc 
Fan m a Ear mt. Distrk n. 
Total 


235,991 


88,023 
21,630 
4,423 
11,094 
44,365 
9,493 
26,996 
8,641 
3,060 
6,830 
1,436 


83,330 
20,339 
4,431 
12,550 
44,734 
9.449 
26,909 


230,739 


4,693 
~ 1,291 
8 
1,456 
369 
44 


5.6 


6.3 


0.2 
iS. 


0.8 
_ 


7 


‘1,033 (+ 
105+ 
120 
48 CO 

5252 +. 


5.9 
_—* 


a 


32 
2.3 





1. MANUFACTURING DIVISION 


June Pages Pages to Date 
1960 1959 1960 1959 





Industrial Distribution 
Industrial 
Year-to-date 
% change 

Material Handling 
Modern Materials 
Western Material 
Year-to-date 

% change 
Page change 

Packaging 
4Consumer 
Industrial 
Modern Packaging 
Package Engineer 
Year-to-date 

% change 
Page changes 


Packaging 
Packaging 


‘Formerly named Packaging 


ro Genccation 


1 Progress 
iesel Engi ne 
( (7x10 ad | 
Electric Li 
Ele sctrical Wes 
‘Electrical World 
naledaics 
Power 
Power Engineering 
Southern p wer & I! 
Year- to- date 
change 
Page hange 


Cata 


e 19% 


Distribution 


ing 


(9x12) 


205 


8.0 Page changes 


Handling 
Handling 


+ 14.1 
+ 121 


+ 48 
r’ oF 326 


Parade 


7x10 ad 


log (9x12) 
- Power 


bi-w 


1260 





1. Manufacturing 
Operations 
Production 

2. Transportation 

3. Mining 





INDUSTRY DIVISIONS 


4. Petroleum & gas 

5. Construction 

6. Food 

7. Services & 
distribution 


8. Institutional 
9. Government 
10. Export-import 
11. Farms & 
fisheries 














AMM serves up 
80% of U.S. metal buying power ° 


Every working morning, 250 days a year, the men who 


make the decisions on 80% of all metal purchases look 
for the latest news of the metal industries. 


They look for it first in American Metal Market . . . and 
they find it there. 


What sort of news? Daily market reports, production 
figures, market forecasts, regional prices, up-to-the- 
minute reporting on trends which affect future prices, 
and news about other important men, other important 
decisions, in the trade. 


What has happened? What is happening? What’s likely 
to happen? They look to AMM for answers with 
authority. 


You can share this authoritative access to the important 
slices which comprise 80% of the metal market, by 
advertising in AMM. And, if you’re still looking hun- 
grily at the scattered but tasty crumbs on the platter, 


these smaller metal users buy largely through ware- 
houses—who also rely on AMM in making their pur; 
chases. Perhaps 80% is an understatement of our caseW 
An AMM representative can give you the full story’ 
about coverage, authority, visibility and immediacy in 
just 15 minutes. Test him. 





The readers of AMM have buying authority for: 


More than 80% of all Steel 

More than 77% of all Aluminum 
More than 83% of all Lead 

More than 85% of all Zinc 

More than 86% of all Copper & Brass 











More than 80% of all metal sales are influenced by 


AMERICAN METAL MARKET 


18 CLIFF STREET « NEW YORK 38 e Dighy si 1040 


CHICAGO WAbash 2-7044 « PITTSBURGH GRant 1-1697 « 


SAN FRA S ORdway 3-2143 





P Pages to Dat 
1. MANUFACTURING DIV. (con’t.) ised" tesa “Seen 1988 


June P Pages to Det 
1. MANUFACTURING DIV. (con’t.) 1960. 1859 1860” 1959 








PRODUCTION 


Chemicals, Allied Products 
& Processing Industries 
Analytical Chemistry 
®Chemical & Engineering News (w.) 
Chemical Engineering (bi-w.) 
Chemical Engineering Progress 
Chemical Processing (9x10) 
(7x10 ad units) 
Chemical Week 
Industrial & Engineering Chemistry 
Year-to-date 
¥% change 1.9 
Page change 151 Total 


*Four issues June 1960; 5, 1959 
TTwo Issues June 1960; 3, 1959. 


Electrical Machinery & Appliances 
Appliance Manufacturer (934 x 1234) 
_ (7x10 ad units) ‘ 
Insulation 
Signal 
Year-to-date 
% change + 13.1 
Page change + 109 Total 


Electronics & Allied Industries 
Electrical Design News (11!/4x111/g) 

(7x10 ad units) 144 
Electronic Design (bi-w.) (1014,x1G6) 

(7x10 cd_ units) 327 
Electronic Technician ) 51 
‘Electronics (w.) 2 907 
Proceedings of the I.R.E 167 
Year-to-date 

%, change + 1.2 

Page chang + 84 Total 1053 1596 


*1959 totals reflect extra issue not published this month, this year 


Furniture & Fixtures 
Bedding 
Furnitur> Production 
Year-to-date 

% change ° 

Page change Total 


Instruments 


ISA Journal 

Year-to-date 
% change 
Page change 


Leather & Allied Products 
Lecther & Shoes (w.) 154 
Year-to-date 
% change + 3.0 Page change 


Lumber & Wood Products: Forestry 
Hitchecck’s Wood Working Digest 


*Timberman 
Wood & Wood Products 
Year-to-date 

% change + 


5.0 
Page change + 125 Total 474 2510 


1960 year-to-date totals reflect publisher's correction of previously reported 
figures. Six issues 1960; 7, 1959 
10Wood-Worker & Veneers & Plywood acquired May, 1960 by this publication 


Metal Producing, Fabricating: Machinery 
NAmerican Machinist /Metalworking 
Manufacturing (bi-w 
Carbide Engineering 
Founary 
Grinding & Finishing 
®Iron Age (w.) 
Machine & Tool Blue Book 
Machinery 
Metal Finishing 
Metal Products Manufacturir 
Metal Progress 
Metalworking .... 
Metlfax (3% x 
Modern Castings 
Modern Machine S 
Modern Metals 
Plating 


lad 
IO 


WOWWNOr 


H——- ON kODOuH 
C10 dm C1 GOS OTK 
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Production 135 
Production Equipment 33 
Products Finishing (4!/2x6!/2) 115 
Steel (w.) 460 
Tool Engineer 149 
Tooling & Production 
Welding Engineer§ 
Western Machinery & Steel World 
Western Metalworking 
Year-to-date 

% change + 4.1 

Page change + 808 Total 3555 3874 20.648 19,840 


11Formerly named American Machinist. June volume includes two issues 1960; 3, 
1959. 

12Five issues June 1960; 4, 1959 

13Four issues June 1960; 5, 1959 


Paper & Allied Products 

American Boxmaker 190 173 
Boxboard Containers 378 411 
, Film & Foil Converter ; 538 483 
Industry 4] 7 248 250 
“Paper Mill News (w.) 616 614 
Paper Trade Journal (w.) ae 1162 1104 
%Paperboard Packaging 91 558 564 
Pulp & Paper . 720 633 

Year-to-date 

% change 


+ 42 
Page change + 178 Total 787 4410 4232 


14Four issues June 1960; 5, 1959 

15May volume incorrectly reported. Correct May figures are: month, 1960—230; 
1959—189. Correct year-to-date for May: 1960—968; 1959—904. 1959 page 
count includes export supplement not previously reported 

16Formerly named Fibre Containers & Paperboard Mills. 


Plastics Materials & Products 
Modern Plastics 203 1172 1038 
Plastics World , 78 496 385 
SPE Journal ’ 43 300 201 
Year-to-date 
% change + 21.2 
Page change + 344 Total 1968 1624 


Printing & Allied Industries 

Graphic Arts Monthly (4!/2x6l/) . g 7 1200 1211 
Inland & American Printer an 

Lithographer eae 9 546 520 
Printing Magazine 453 420 
Printing Production 356 334 
Year-to-date 

% change ‘ 8 

Page change - 2555 2485 


Rubber Products 
Rubber Age 585 552 
Rubber World g 506 504 
Year-to-date 


% change -~+ 33 
Page change ........ + 3 Total 1056 


Stone, Clay & Glass Products 
Brick & Clay Record ‘ 7 329 
Ceramic Industry 407 
Concrete Products 282 
Modern Concrete 286 
Year-to-date 
% change 1 
Page change 125 1304 
Textiles: Apparel 
MAmerican Dyestuff Reporter ¥ 547 
Knitting Industry Weekly * J 242 
Textile Industries ‘ 693 
Textile World ideas K 678 
Year-to-date 
% change 


+ 5.6 
Page change + 121 2160 


TTwo issues June 1960; 3, 1959 





2. TRANSPORTATION DIVISION Jeno Tages Pages totes 


Transportation Services 
Tratfic World (w.) . o>. ao 152 1024 867 


Year-to-date 
% change + 18.1 





Page change ........ + 157 


Aircraft & Space Vehicles 
Aero/Space Engineering . : 47 234 262 
Air Force/Space Digest . : 87 388 377 
%Astronautics . ; 61 289 358 
WAviation Week a: 479 2254 2273 
Business/Commercial Aviation * 41 293 211 
~*Missiles & Rockets . ss ; : ] 102 529 758 


Continued on page 136 





Engineers — the men who design a production-run 
product and have top responsibility for its perform- 
ance—are the primary influences in selecting com- 
ponents and materials for the Original Equipment 
Market. This is their job — and it pays you to let 
them know what your product can do for them. 


L et’s f a c e Suppose engineers become interested in your prod- 
uct. Then what happens? They may buy a limited 
quantity for testing and trial runs. If the product 


t he fa cts meets specifications, they can recommend it for the 


Approved Supplier List. But in many cases they 


about selling will specify “X Brand, or Equal.” Yours may be 
the OEM market 


“X Brand.” It may be “Or Equal.” Or the engineer 
may not specify any brand at all! 


When the product is ready to go into volume pro- 
duction, the requisition for the number of units to 
be purchased goes to the Purchasing Department, 
which has the list of approved sources of supply for 
this product. You are on the list. So are some of 
your competitors. It’s up to the purchasing agent to 
decide which company to buy from, or how to divide 
the business between two or more approved sources. 


This is a critical point of the sale. Your company 
doesn’t meet its payroll on test runs or trial orders. 
You meet your payroll on production business. 


Purchasing agents are the primary influence in the 
selection of actual suppliers of approved products. 
This is their job. They must buy from reliable sources. 
So it pays to let them know that your company puts 
out a superior product and stands behind it —in 
research, production facilities, performance, service. 
For this we recommend the magazine purchasing 
agents have depended on for 45 years—their own 
methods and news source— PURCHASING Magazine. 


To sell the OEM market, be sure you are making 
both sales: engineering for product approval; pur- 
chasing agents for your share of the business. To do 
this keep your advertising to engineers and to pur- 
chasing agents in balance. 


PURCHASING MAGAZINE 
205 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
a Conover-Mast publication 


NOTE: Our representatives are prepared to show you objective research 
material on how industry buys and how industrial purchasing agents read 
and rate industrial publications. 
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June Pages Pages to Date 
2. TRANSPORTATION DIV. (con’t.) 1960 1959 1960 1959 





4. PETROLEUM & GAS DIVISION 


fone oy Pages-to-Date 
1959 1960 1959 





Space/Aeronautics 
Western Aviation 
Year-to-date 
% change 
Page change Total 1185 
18Six issues 1960; 5, 1959. 
“Four issues June 1960; 5 
2Four issues June 1960; 5, 


Automotive Manufacturing 
Automotive Industries (semi-mo 
SAE Journal 
Year-to-date 

% change + §.0 
Page change + 76 


Automotive Equipment & Services 
"Automotive News (w.) (10! gi 4 
Jobber Product News & Jobbe News 
(1/9 page units) 
om tell Topics (43/4x63/,) 
Modern Tire Dealer 
Meter nea 
Motor Age ss 
nae Service (43/gx63/,) 
Station Mana 


Year-to-date 
% change + 11.5 
Page change + 766 


21Four issues June 1960; 5, 1959 
Marine—Shipbuilding & Water Transport 


Marine Engineer 


Year-to-date 
% change + 1.3 


7 
ing/Log 
Page change 


Motor Freight; Warehousing 
Commercial Car Journa 172 
Fleet Owner 
Transportation Supply 
(1/9 page units 
Year-to-date 
change + 1.0 
Page change + 268 


Railroads 


Modern Railro 


Wt ODu~ 


NOs 


oOODea@ 
OK WNH~ ISD 
& OD) — 
OG & & 


Railway Sig 

Railway Track 

Year-to-date 
% change t 
Page change + 63 


> 
oo 
uo 
in] 
> 
MN 


Total 536 


22Four issues June 1960; 5, 1959 
Transit & Motor Vehicle svemnpestaen 


Moder n Passenge Transpo 
‘School Bus Tre + (bi-m 
Year-to-date 


19.7 
26 Total 34 27 158 132 
23Formerly named Mass Transportation, which included special section called 
“School Bus Trends’, h became a separate bi-monthly publication December 
1959. Figures for 19 259 do not include volume in “School Bus Trends’’ section 
*4See preceding foot 





June Pages Pages-to-Date 
1960 1959 1960 1959 


3. MINING DIVISION 





erm Industries 


ew Engi neering 
Mining Worid 
Year-to-date 
% change 3.3 
Page change 52 Total 


Coal Mining & Production 
Coal Age 
Mechanization 
Year-to-date 
% change J 
Page change $3 Total 


Nonmetallic Mineral Mining 
Pit & Quarry 
Rock Products 
Year- to-date 
change 


Page change Total 257 
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Petroieum Industries 
Drilling 97 
National Petroleum News : 121 

Oil & Gas Journal (w.) se citadcastle 571 
Petroleum Engineer aed * 202 
Petroleum Refiner : : 230 
Petroleum Week Saks ¢ 162 
Pipe Line Industry i 61 
World Oil lanes 143 

%World Petroleum (9x12) ‘ nied 488 
Year-to-date 

% change - 12.8 
Page change 1414 


250i1 & Gas Journal 


Total 1498 2075 


505 


9650 


721 
794 
3755 
1175 
1305 
1034 
334 
104) 
905 


11,064 


1959 total includes 420 pages in January special industry 


centennial issue not published this year. June volume includes four issues 1960; 


5,~1959 
*6World Petroleum 
published this year 
Gas Transmission & Distribution; 
LP-Gas Marketing 
American Gas Journal 
Butane-Propane News 
Gas (bi-w.) 
Gas Age (bi-w.) 
LP-Gas ; 
Year-to-date 
% change 
age change 


. 1959 totals include 327 pages in June 


“special issue’ not 





5. CONSTRUCTION DIVISION Teen isso Teo ass 


1960 





Construction Materials Distribution 


American Lumberman & Building 

Products Merchandiser (bi-w.) 121 134 
Building Supply News 194 
Southern Building Suppli 70 67 
Wood Senetraction & Bu ding 

Materialist 7 49 


Year-to-date 

% change 

Page change Total 444 
Building Construction 

77American Builder ‘ 132 
Architectural Forum ; 

Architectural Record 

Building Products - 

House & Home 

Interiors sitar 

Practical Builder 

Progressive Architecture 

Year-to-date 

% change — 0.2 

Page change - Total 1121 
27Does not include advertising in special Western section 
*8Year-to-date figures do not include advertising in Mid-May 
nor in the special Western section 


892 
1245 
395 
37 


2569 


880 


950 


7461 


“Record Houses’ 


909 
1164 
354 
49 


2476 


1008 


957 


7474 


issue, 


2®june 1960 total includes 7 pages in Western section; total for year includes 33 


Western pages 


Engineered Construction 
Better Roads 
Civil Engineering 
*Construction (bi-w.) 
“Construction Bulletin (w.) 
“Construction Digest (bi-w.) 
Construction Equipment 
Construction Methods & E 1ipment 
Construction News-Public Works 
Issue (bi-w.) 
Constructioneer (w.) 
" Cees 
Consulting En ineer 
Contractors & engineers 
(7x10 ad units) 
Dixie Contractor (w.) : 
Engineering News-Record (w ) 
Michigan Contractor & Builder (w.) . 
Mid-West Contractor (w.) : 
New England Construction (bi-w.) 
Pacific Builder & Engineer . 
Roads & Streets 
Rocky Mountain Construction (bi-w.) 
Southwest Builder & Contractor (w.) 
8Texas Contractor (w.) : 
“Western Builder (w.) sly 
Western Construction ; 3 28 
Year-to-date 
% change 2.6 
Page change — 674 


(934x14) 


Total 4627 


*Two issues June 1960; 3, 1959. 
Five issues June 1960; 4, 1959 
“Three issues June 1960; 2, 1959 
Four issues June 1960; 4, 1959 
Five issues June 1960; 4, 1959 


692 


220 


647 


4609 25.385 26,059 


Continued on page 138 





THREE LITTLE WORDS to remind you what's different 


about Paper Trade Journal. 


but it takes more than three words to show you how these three 
editorial ingredients make an outstanding business publication 


NEWS -— every week 

News about paper and pulp mills, paper and pulp people, new equip- 
ment, new literature, and suppliers, as reported by correspondents 
in every important paper-making center. 


TRENDS -— every week 
Interpretation of spot news and skillful reporting of the trends that 
emerge from developments in the world-wide paper and pulp 


industry. 


ARTICLES — every week 

Practical articles on some phase of mill operation, sometimes pre- 
pared by outside authorities, usually created by our own editors — 
men who have science and engineering degrees plus practical mill 
experience. 








49 West 45th Street, New York 36, N. Y. 
the only publication in the field that presents 
these three editorial ingredients every week 
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June Pages Pages to Date 
5. CONSTRUCTION DIV. (con’t.) 1960 1959 1960 1959 





Special Trades Construction 
Specifying Engineer 


tioning, Heating < 


Year-to-date 
% change + 2.6 
Page change + 1525 
Publisher informs us that this publication been 
1960 


6. FOOD DIVISION 


discontinued as of June, 





June *Pages Pages-to-Date 
1960 1959 1960 1959 





Food Industries 
Food Engineerin 
Food Pr s 

ad ‘ 
Year-to-date 
% change 


Total 


Year-to-date 


rage 
¢ 1 ¢ 
Beverages—Alcoholic 
Americar ewe 
i wer 
Year-to-date 
Page changs 
Beverages—Nonalcoholic 


x10 
rm 


Year-to-date 
Two es June 1% 

Canning: Freezing; Preserving 
Year-to-date 

Page oh 


Dairy Products 


Year-to-date 
shangs + 2.4 
change t 43 Total 315 
F i American Milk Reivew & Milk Plant Monthly 
Grain Mill Products 


Year-to-date 


Meat Products 


Year-to-date 
% chang 0.2 
Page angt 265 1617 1733 


Ss year 
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June Pages Pages-to-Date 
1959 1960 1959 


7. DISTRIBUTION & SERVICES DIVISION 960 





Distribution & Services 


“ can Funer 


g 


4x14 


all 


Communication Services 
Telephone Engineer 
Telephony (w 
Year-to-date 

change 4.8 
Page change 

Finance; Insurance; Real Estate 
Banking 
Buildings 
Finance 
Year-to-date 

% ch + 0.1 
Page change + | 


Laundries; Cleaning & Dyeing 
Cleaning & Laundry Age (11x15 
(7x10 ad units) 
Year-to-date 
% change 


Retail Trade 


Year-to-date 
change 0.4 
Page ch Je 65 


f g 


yed_ fron months per year 
d Electrical Merchandising. Frequency 


161960 year-tc 
. inched 
‘TThree issue 


81060 tot 
l ) 


Wholesale Distribution 
: rican 


Year-to-date 
change 


55 ; 359 347 
170 2 1293 1286 
108 07 644 637 


Total 333 2296 


Total 


/ 


444 


Total 2453 2166 16.831 16,896 


to monthly, Jan. 1960 
changed from monthly to 
ssues 1960; 1, 1959. 


extra issue and 1959 





8. INSTITUTIONAL DIVISION 


Pages Pages-to-Date 
1959 1960 1959 





Institutional Markets 


Inplant F i 


242 228 


y 129 984 374 
yontinued on page 140 





U.S. INDUSTRY SPENDING AT RECORD RATE OF $39 BILLION FOR 
NEW PLANTS AND EQUIPMENT... CAPITAL QUTLAY 16% AHEAD - 1959 


FAR OUTSTRIPS EARLIER ESTIMATE BY DEPT. OF COMMERCE... 
1961-63 LEVEL TO BE HIGHER...13TH ANNUAL McGRAW-HILL SURVEY" 


Against this backdrop of record spending the editors of 
POWER announce the 1960 PLANT DESIGN ISSUE. Ready for 
field-use in October, the latest edition of “industry's most 
complete source of advanced engineering-design informa- 
tion’, is being prepared for press... 








me = PLANT DESIGN ISSUE Developed More Than 30, m a Product Inquiries: 


tioning, Heating & Ventilating 2310 intenance Materials 


1690 vite Instruments & Cont 


Mechanical Transmission 


Piping, Valves & Fittings 
91)9 f a 
2090 Pumps & Compressor 


y 


bricating Equipment 1410 Water Treatment 


OVER 70% of 1959 PLANT DESIGN ISSUE Copies Are STILL Being Used. Eight months after publication 
here’s the on-the-job usage POWER subscribers report’: 
Did you use the 1959 Plant Design Issue?. .92.4% YES Do you still have the issue on hand 
ass th ssues?75.1% MORE till use it? 


vy CONGUC ted June 1960 


INSURE 12 MONTHS OF HARD-MONEY READERSHIP BY DESIGN- ENGINEERS 
IN EVERY MAJOR U.S. INDUSTRY...OVER 125 PAGES OF ADVANCED DESIGN 
_ TECHNIQUES WILL GALVANIZE ATTENTION ON PRODUCT APPLICATION 

.. MAKE YOUR SPACE RESERVATION NOW | 





Advertising Forms For The October PLANT DESIGN ISSUE 

Close: SEPTEMBER 5TH. Wire or Phone Collect. 

See Your POWER Representative For SPECIAL AD-MERCHANDISING OFFER 
»--on all space orders placed before August 20th. 








the magazine of energy-systems engineering 


A McGraw-Hill Publication ©: @ 
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Volume Feeding Management ; 72 52s Revista Aerea Latinoamericana ‘ 119 
Revista Industrial (9x1434) 
Lt 46 10 units) 3 ) 139 
4 80 extil i s y 09 229 
World Constructio: 171 
World Mining : S 343 
Year-to-date 
% change 


1.7 
Page change - 120 Total 1125 6830 6950 


Year-to-date 


: American Medical 
" Mi : ; 531959 figures reported in combination with English language edition, not being 
Economics (bi-w.) (41/4x634) - 2 2 published in 1960 
Hospital ficial 7 
Meaicine 
Oral H ygiene 
Year-to-date 
% change + 7.7 
Page change 11,704 10,869 
Hotels, Resorts & Motels 11. AGRICULTURE DIVISION 
“American Motel 7 3 400 4 - 
Hotel Monthly 2 2 153 30 Farm Machinery & Supplies 
Year-to-date Farm & Power Equipment 37 50 343 341 
% change + 16.7 Implement & Tractor (bi-w.) 100 96 847 859 
Page change + 79 Total Western Farm Equipment . EF 33 37 246 284 
“ : Year-to-date 
®June 1960 total includes 9 regional rages % change 


— 3.5 
Page change a 48 Total 170 183 1436 1484 





June Pages Pages-to-Date 
1960 1959 1360 1959 





Restaurants & Drive-ins 
A me rican Restaurant 
Ul R 


Drive-in Management 
Fast Food 
Restaurant Equipment 
Restaurant Manager 
Year-to-date 

% change 

Page change 











“Two issues June 1960; 1, 1959 





s - F LEADERS IN CLASSIFIED 
chools & Educational Services 
College & University Business 52 k 22 The following are those publications which carried 5 or more 
: pages of classified advertising in their June, 1960 issues, listed 
alphabeticaily. 


Year-to-date 


chang 1.0 Total 
Page change 23 Total 301 Publication to Date 


i Schoo! Executive-Educational Business Adverti sing Age 
American City 
Ames rican Funeral 
American Mach inist 
Automotive News . 
Aviation Wee k 
Billboard 
Pages Piges-to-Date Boot & Shoe Recorder 
9. GOVERNMENT DIVISION i960 1959 1960 1959 Chemical & Engineer ing News 
Shemical Engineering 
Engi neering Pr ogress 
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Printing Magazine 
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Rock Produ 
Rocky Mountain Construction 


Sporting Goods Dealer 
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DFnt 


in circulation: 


a measure of the publication you need to 
SELL the PLUMBING-HEATING- 
COOLING INDUSTRY... 


You face a selection among publications in the plumbing- 
heating-cooling field . . . almost a score complex the 
issue. You want the most for your money. You want to be 
sure of readership for your advertising. You try to meas- 
ure various values of all publications in depth. And 
among the most important of these is circulation. 


Here’s where quality and quantity meet face to face. In 
every publication but one, you must play a hide-and-seek 
game to discover just who is likely to read your advertis- 
ing. All claim to go to the contractors who buy your 
products, which works out to as many as 15 free publica- 
tions mailed monthly to these buyers. Now, you tell us 
who reads 15 magazines all dealing with the same subject! 


After you've sifted the facts, weighed their relative 
values, you find that your most important customers pay 
to read just one magazine, DOMESTIC ENGINEERING. 
This exclusive in-DEpth value. . . and in-DEpth influence 

. is what makes DOMESTIC ENGINEERING the first 
media choice of more manufacturers than any other 
publication in its field. 


DOMESTIC ENGINEERING 
1801 PRAIRIE AVENUE e CHICAGO 16, ILLINOIS 


ut 

Epth 
into your 
sales effort 


oral: Meola M-1-14(-F-mela) 
media evaluation 


CONSULT YOUR ADVERTISING AGENCY 
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~ PETRO CHEM 


REFINING » NATURAL GASOLINE + PETROCHEMICALS + PROCESSING 


TR er oy! 





Pe 


Bisa inte 


on 5 


eed 
net 
id 7 


the right 
connections... 


for 12,688 project / process / design 
engineers and management personnel 
in the Hydrocarbon Processing Indus- 
tries who want a book of their own! 


This top drawer group represents 
an annual purchasing influence for 
2.98 billion dollars worth of services, 
equipment, and supplies —to produce 
more than 80%, of all organic chemicals 
in the U. S. 


HPI’s specific audience is too potent 
and too vertical to share editorial 
and advertising space with the “all- 
industry” crowd. 


With PETRO/CHEM ENGINEER it 
doesn’t have to. 


THE PETROLEUM ENGINEER PUBLISHING CO 


BOO DAVIS B L NG ® DALLAS 









A step backward? 


OF INDUSTRIAL 
MARKETING 


Drop unpaid from reports, 
ABC directors recommend 


# The directors of the Audit Bureau 
of Circulations have recommended 
that all references to unpaid circula- 
tion be dropped from ABC business 
paper publisher’s statements and 
audit reports. 

The ABC bylaws and rules com- 
mittee is to draft the necessary rule 
and form changes, and is expected 
to submit these changes for final ap- 
proval at the board’s next meeting, 
scheduled for Sept. 8-9, in Cleve- 
land. 

Currently, ABC gives a geograph- 
ical and occupational breakdown of 
the paid portion of its business pa- 
per members’ circulations, with only 
a partial breakdown of the unpaid 
portions. If the board’s reeommenda- 
tion is implemented, no data on the 
unpaid portions will be reported. 
The only total circulation figure 
given would be that of the total paid. 

A spot check of agency business 
paper space buyers brought out these 
typical comments on the ABC 
board’s recommendation: 


e Elaine Kortas, media manager for 
Marsteller, Rickard, Gebhardt & 
Reed, Chicago, “I think it’s a step 
backward. Media buyers want more, 
not less information from the audit- 
ing bureaus. The advertiser and 
agency representatives at the last 
ABC national meeting asked that 
ABC analyze, both geographically 
and by occupation, all the circula- 
tion, both paid and controlled. This 
board recommendation is in com- 
plete disregard of our request.” 


® Karl Sutphin, media director of 


BBDO, Chicago, “I’m against the 
change. I don’t see how the change 
would aid the media buyer in any 


” 


way. 


e Howard W. Rose, vice-president 


Continually 


and media director, Buchen Co., 
Chicago, “I’m all for getting as much 
of a breakdown as is -possible. It 
seems to me that ABC is going in 
the wrong direction, as far as help- 
ing the buyer is concerned.” 


Other media. buyers who ex- 
pressed similar views were Mrs. 
Jean Sanford, media director of 
Fensholt Advertising Agency, Chi- 
cago; and Reginald Dellow, vice- 
president and media director of 
Grant Advertising, Chicago. 


EXPLORING 


/ 


in th 


1s 


Nerd 


lof wheels 


e roorle 


Baked . . Norton Co., Worcester, Mass., abrasives manutactur- 
er, baked an ad; and it won a special award in the annual 
Lithographers & Printers National Association competition. The 
reason for the baking: to make the grinding wheels featured 
in the ad look and feel like the real thing. Here’s how it was 
done: The ad was first printed on a lithographic press to obtain 
the color values. Next, a mixture of abrasive material and resin 
bond were sprinkled on the surface. Then the treated sheets 
were run through an oven. The result was a true-color, life- 


like appearance. 
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WHEREVER 


S 


There’s An 
Industrial 
Educator 


You have a sure prospect who buys 
for student use today . . . and a strong 
influence for expanding your sales 
tomorrow, when today’s student be- 
comes a member of the nation’s in- 
dustrial and technological team. 


Industrial educators offer a very 
profitable market for every manufac- 
turer of tools, equipment and sup- 
plies .. . a market that can zoom your 
overall sales volume. 


Industrial Arts and Vocational Ed- 
ucation, under the forward-looking 
editorial program of Dr. John L. 
Feirer, talks your language and the 
language of the industrial educator 

. serves as the clearinghouse for 
ideas and developments in technical 
training and teaching methods. 


IA/VE is the only ABC paid publi- 
cation in this field . . . enjoys a re- 
markable renewal rate . . . every issue 
attracts thousands of inquiries — in- 
quiries that mean SALES. 


Send For Useful Sales-Making 
Marketing Information Today 





INDUSTRIAL ARTS AND 
VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 


400 North Broadway 
Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin 
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NEWS . . continued from p. 143 


Market abroad — but first 
know the markets: Nielsen 


= “When properly undertaken, mar- 
keting abroad involves little more 
risk or difficulty than selling in the 
United States. In fact, the going is 
somewhat easier in many cases.” 

This encouraging statement was 
made by Arthur C. Nielsen, Jr., 
president of A. C. Nielsen Co., Chi- 
cago, at the annual congress of the 
International Advertising Associa- 
tion. 

The head of the marketing re- 
search firm, did, however, qualify 
his remark by stating that “just as 
you must know as much as possible 
about the needs of your customers 
at home and how best to satisfy 
them, so also is this knowledge es- 
sential in foreign markets. In fact, 
our experience indicates that precise 
information on foreign markets is 
even more important because these 
markets are often different in one or 
more essential respect and our own 
personal knowledge of them is less. 

“Because we are farther removed 
from the foreign markets, there is 
a greater chance for fundamental 


changes to occur without our knowl- 
edge—changes which, if known, 
would signal the need for modifica- 
tions in the product itself or in our 
method of selling it.” 

Mr. Nielsen added, “A little time 
spent in learning and planning in 
advance for the conditions to be en- 
countered in a new country will 
often pay big dividends in terms of 
much more rapid and broad scale 
success. Similarly, I have seen a 
number of cases in which lack of 
knowledge regarding some essential, 
though perhaps obscure point slowed 
down the whole program or re- 
sulted in heavy losses.” 


Other speeches . . Now here are 
excerpts from other important 
speeches made in the industrial 
marketing field: 


Tells how to promote 
promotion to distributors 


“Most manufacturers help their 
distributors achieve their sales goals 





Blow-up . . 


Buildings & Floor Digest. 





American-Saint Gobain Corp. display at the American In- 
stitute of Architects convention in San Francisco. The display 
is modeled after a four-color spread which appeared in the 
April issues of Architectural Forum, Architectural Record and 


looks at 











through advertising and promotion. 

“But too frequently, manufac- 
turers fail to let the distributor and 
his salesman know of these efforts 
[advertising and promotion]. 

“Manufacturers can’t expect their 
advertising to yield dividends in 
distributors’ enthusiasm if the dis- 
tributor doesn’t know what is be- 
ing done. 

“Too often, the manufacturer goes 
into an ‘ivory tower’ and prepares 
material which he thinks distribu- 
tors will like and find helpful, only 
to discover that it’s unsuitable and 
the distributor can’t or won’t use 
it.” — Walter Crowder, publisher 
and editor, Industrial Distribution, 
New York, at American Marketing 
Association’s eastern regional in- 
dustrial marketing conference in 
Philadelphia. 


DeWolfe gives 5 tips on 
Selling through distributors 


e “Manufacturers can sell more 
through industrial distributors if 
they take these five steps: 


1. “Believe in this means of dis- 
tribution, don’t use it just as a stop- 
gap. 


2. “Establish a policy related to dis- 
tributors by putting it in writing. 


3. “Back up the distributor, with 
sales aids, technical information and 
promotional services. 


4. “Find out what motivates indus- 
trial distributors. 


5. “Evaluate your distributors, and 
replace weak ones with strong ones. 


“Establish ‘sales goals,’ not sales 
quotas. Distributors are partners of 
your companies. They are not just 
part of your sales.”—John De Wolfe, 
vice-president and director of re- 
search, G. M. Basford Co., New 
York, at Philadelphia AMA con- 
ference. 


FTC's Kintner praises 
honesty of industrial ads 


e “Industrial advertising is the 
cleanest area of advertising. The 
FTC has never had any serious 
problem in industrial advertising. 
“The downfall of the rigged quiz 
shows and the disclosures of payola 
Continued on page 146 


PROJECTS 
( ANYTHING 


FROM 
A SOLID OBJECT 
TO A 
= PRINTED PAGE 
. . . WITHOUT 
PREPARING 
A SINGLE SLIDE 


> 


NEW BESELER 
VU-LYTE I 


provives INSTANT, AQ) COST tare screen visuats 

FOR... SALES MEETINGS, PRESENTATIONS, EXECUTIVE MEETINGS, 
PTRSONNEL TRAINING, SALES PROMOTION, PUBLIC RELATIONS 

PROGRAMS, REPRODUCTION OF ART OR ENGINEERING DRAWINGS 


Thanks to the miracle of the new Beseler VU-LYTE II Opaque 
Projector, you're ready—in minutes—to make a profession- 
al visual presentation without the delay and expense of 
preparing slides. Take almost anything opaque—put it in 
the projector and it’s on the screen—in full color, 10 times 
bigger than life, even in partially lighted rooms. Projects 
directly from solid objects, magazines, newspapers, books, 
charts, maps, photographs and advertising layouts. It’s also 
an ideal tool for engineering and art departments—projects 
sketches, blueprints, paintings, etc., to any size desired for 
painting or drawing directly over enlarged image. 
Beseler VU-LYTE II, the most widely used opaque pro- 
jector in the world has exclusive features available on no 
other projector including: Feed-O-Matic Conveyor Belt that 
crank feeds continuous copy .. . High Luminosity Optical 
System for bigger, brighter images . . . Built-in Projection 
Pointer that produces brilliant, sharp arrow anywhere on 
Find Out Now How screen . . . Rugged yet lightweight construction, weighs 


re ol b= gl only 33 pounds, a truly portable instrument. 

instantly 

preparing 

slides. Write for 

complete illustrated 
information. 





CHARLES BESELER COMPANY 
221 South 18th St., East Orange, N.J. 
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NEWS .. 


continued from p. 145 


practices in broadcasting brought to 
the surface a public distrust of ad- 
vertising wider than informed ob- 
servers had suspected. . . 

“The value of legitimate advertis- 
ing to our economy is too im- 
portant to permit the abuses of some 
to bring the entire industry into 
general and sustained disrepute. . . 

“Industrial advertisers realize 
more fully than some others the 
harm which can be done to other- 
wise efficient organizations deserv- 
ing of respect if public confidence is 
disparaged or destroyed by the use 
of deceptive or cheap huckster ap- 
peals."—Earl W. Kintner, chair- 
man, Federal Trade Commission, at 
a meeting of the New York AIA 
chapter. 


Girdwood hits misuse 
of business paper ads 


e “There is nothing so frightening 
as the sight of a company which has 
advertised and can’t produce—a 
company which has advertised an 
item which won’t meet the specifica- 
tions claimed in the advertising, a 
company which has advertised and 
finds that it can’t make a profit at 
the advertised price, or that the cost 
of prototype development outstrips 
profit margins on the production 
run. 

“Sound industrial advertising is 
one of the least expensive marketing 
tools in existence. It can point the 


way to new markets. It can aid in 
fitting the product to the market. 
And it can demonstrate clearly the 
manner in which sales effort must 
be directed and the types of indi- 
viduals on which your salesmen 
must call to close the sale.”—James 
Girdwood, Publisher, Electronics, 
New York, at a marketing forum 
sponsored by Dickerman Advertis- 
ing, New Hyde Park, N. Y. 


Young salesmen benefit from 
manning exhibits: Grant 


e “One of the rewarding secondary 
benefits derived from exhibit par- 
ticipation is the training received by 
young salesmen and laboratory peo- 
ple through both assignments. Both 
benefit through actual contact with 
the market and return to their work 
with a fresh conception of the mar- 
ket characteristics and needs. 

“A sales meeting the day before 
the exhibit opens will serve to em- 
phasize sales objectives, arouse en- 
thusiasm, and can do wonders to- 
ward welding booth attendants into 
a smoothly working team.”—Ed- 
ward L. Grant, Manager, Advertis- 
ing Services, Hercules Powder Co., 
Wilmington, Del. 


Direct mail is ‘tops’ for 
creativity, says Alcoa's Sharp 


e “One of the big advantages of di- 
rect mail is that you are not confined 
to the dimensions of a piece of paper 
stock or to any particular format. 

“The sky’s the limit when it comes 
to creativity. You can pull out all 


4 


the stops and use showmanship 
techniques not feasible in any other 
advertising medium. You can attract 
your prospect’s interest by putting 
actual samples of your product in 
his hands in many instances. You 
can send him reminder items of 
value in gift boxes, utilize gimmicks, 
three dimensional pieces, use beau- 
tiful artwork and photographs.”’— 
Jay M. Sharp, General Advertising 
Manager, Alcoa, Pittsburgh, at a 
Pittsburgh meeting of the Direct 
Mail Advertising Association. 


Irving Hexter, IPC founder 
and president, is dead at 62 


= Irving B. Hexter, 62, founder and 
president of Industrial Publishing 
Corp., Cleveland, died May 22, at 
Cleveland’s Mt. Sinai Hospital. 

Mr. Hexter founded IPC in 1930. 
Today the company publishes nine 
business publications and four di- 
rectories in the material handling, 
precision metal molding, power 
transmission, welding, hydraulics 
and pneumatics, office management 
and procedures, refrigeration and 
air conditioning, and industrial safe- 
ty fields. 

In addition to his prominence as a 
trade magazine publisher, Mr. Hex- 
ter was active in civic and philan- 
thropic affairs. He was a past presi- 
dent of the Ohio State Heart Society 
and the Cleveland Heart Society and 
was vice-president of the American 
Heart Association. 


George Pope, ‘Foundry’ 
executive, dies at 54 


= George A. Pope, business man- 
ager of Foundry, died May 31, fol- 
lowing a heart attack. He was 54 
years old. Foundry is published by 
the Penton Publishing Co., Cleve- 
land. 

Mr. Pope joined Penton in 1930, 
in Foundry’s circulation department. 
He was named assistant advertising 
manager in 1936, and in 1940 was 
transferred to Chicago as district 
manager. He returned to Cleveland 
in 1950 as business manager of 
Foundry. 


ewly elected officers of Associated Construction 
Publications are (I-r) John D. Bowler, Jr., Southwest Builder & Contractor, director; 
James Clayton, Rocky Mountain Construction, first vice-president; Ray Metzger, Con- 
struction News, retiring president; Fred G. Johnston, Jr., Construction Digest, presi- 
dent; Gordon L. Anderson, Construction Bulletin, secretary-treasurer; Kenneth O. Dins- 
more, Construction, second vice-president. 


Construction publications elect . . 
Mr. Pope is survived by his wife, 


Molly, a daughter Wendy, who is a 
junior at Western Reserve Uni- 
versity, and a son Peter, now in the 
Air Force. ® 
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‘Prices to be those quoted by the Iron Age...’’ IRON AGE 


Few magazines are so respected by the industry they serve that their names turn up in business 
contracts. Yet it isn’t at all uncommon to find the phrase, “‘Prices To Be Those Quoted By The 


Iron Age...” in long term metal purchase agreements. As a result, page proofs of the prices 
section are kept behind closed doors prior to date of publication. 


That kind of respect is won only by consistent editorial leadership. And editorial service to 
a chilton publication 





the reader is the best service a magazine can render its advertisers. 


: 
t 
‘ 


THE IRON AGE « a chiiton publication « 56th & chestnut streets « philadelphia 39 





CAN YOU FOCUS ON WHO ACTUALLY 
BUYS IN THE AEROSPACE INDUSTRIES? 


Aircraft and Missiles Sharpens The Picture 


THROUGH BASIC RESEARCH TO LOCATE PURCHASE DECISION MEN, 
Aircraft and Missiles clears the hazy picture of the procurement 
and buying influences. This unique publication beams its editorial 
and circulation policies to the key men in Engineering, Manage- 
ment, Production and Procurement who specify, initiate, execute 
or review the purchase of your product. 


Because it gears its point of view to these important executives, 
Aircraft and Missiles gives you an economical and effective 
advertising medium, with a concentrated circle of readers whose 
job functions make it important for them to know about your 
product or service. 


Take, for example, the sixteen basic product categories listed at 
the right. If what you have to sell is in one of these categories, 
or one related to it, the Aircraft and Missiles P.D.J. Studies are 
vital reading for you. These studies, conducted by John T. Fosdick 
Associates, show exactly how many of A&M’s readers have Pur- 
chase Decision Influence in each category, what kind of influence 
they exert, what types of companies they are associated with, and 
what their job functions are. 


Write or call your Aircraft and Missiles representative today for 
the Fosdick study on your product category. (Studies on additional 
categories have already been launched.) Then, check your adver- 
tising schedule to see how clear your focus is on the Purchase 
Decision Influence men in the aerospace industries. 


AN A&M P.D.1. STUDY IS 
AVAILABLE FOR THESE PRODUCT 
CATEGORIES* 


Electronic and Electrical 

Equipment 
Hydraulic Systems 
Mechanical Components 
Fuel Systems and Parts 
Sub-Assemblies 
Engineering Services 
Ferrous Metals 
Non-ferrous Metals 
Plastics, Rubber, 

Other Non-Metallic 
Castings and Forgings 
Tubing and Cable 
Plant Equipment 
Formed Parts 
Small Tools & 

Production Supplies 
Assembly & Joining 

Equipment 
Testing & Inspection 

Equipment 


*Additional product categories are 
being investigated now. Check your 
Aircraft and Missiles representa- 
tive for the latest information. 
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news 


‘Let’s grow up, 


Sharp tells AIA 


IARI status changes and company membership plan 


hang fire at placid 38th annual conference . . 


= The new board chairman of the 
Association of Industrial adver- 
tisers has bluntly told that 38- 
year-old organization, “It’s time we 
start acting our age.” 

Speaking at the AIA’s 38th an- 
nual conference in Washington, Jay 
M. Sharp of Aluminum Co. of 
America, Pittsburgh, told the con- 
ference delegates, “I think we must 
admit that we have never quite 
made it as a strong international 
force in advertising. 

“The organization has become, 
either by accident or design, a loose 
federation of 28 individual chapters 
—some strong, some not so strong. 
Perhaps that is what we want, but 
I doubt it. 

“If we are to assume our rightful 
position as the leading spokesman 
for industrial advertising in the 
United States and Canada, we must 
exhibit our maturity—all 38 years 
of it. Let’s put away our childish 
things, step above our petty squab- 
bles and start to do some biy think- 
ing.” 

Mr. Sharp, who is manager of 
general advertising at Alcoa, out- 
lined a seven-point plan for up- 
grading the stature of the organiza- 
tion: 

1. Consider all AIA actions in the 


light of the purposes of the asso- 
ciation as defined in the constitu- 


tion, which is basically “to improve 
industrial advertising and related 
marketing techniques and _ their 
skillful use.” 


2. Set up a new member services 


Sharp takes over . 


department at headquarters which 
would be able to answer all ques- 
tions that members might ask on 
industrial advertising. 


3. Set up a legislative committee to 
take the lead in fighting any legisla- 
tive action detrimental to advertis- 
ing and to particularly guard against 
taxes on advertising. 


4. Establish a program of regional 
conferences. 


5S. Study the Canadian situation for 
the benefit of Canadian members 
and for others who do, or plan to do 
business in Canada. 


6. Start an active membership cam- 
paign on Sept. 1, 1960, and strive 
for more top advertising personnel. 


7. Continue unabated current ac- 
tivities on education, media, pro- 
grams, specia) projects, awards and 
the study of company member- 
ships. 


Mr. Sharp made these remarks in 
accepting the board chairmanship 
of AIA, to which post he was 
elected unanimously. His talk 
capped a remarkably placid confer- 
ence business session—placid, at 
least, in comparison to the 1958 and 


. Alcoa’s Jay Sharp (left), new AIA board chairman, seems to be 


taking his new duties seriously as outgoing board chairman Harold (Hi) Harty of Wol- 


verine Tube turns over the reins of office. 
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1959 conferences, at which floor 
fights over the future course of the 
organization wracked the associa- 
tion. 


Two unresolved issues . . Two 
major issues, however, remained 
unresolved after the 1960 business 
session: (1) the relationship of 
AIA’s research arm—the Industrial 
Advertising Research Institute — to 
the parent body, and (2) the estab- 
lishment of company or “sustain- 
ing’ memberships. 

The IARI issue never got to the 
floor of the general business session 
but took up a major portion of the 
AIA board meeting preceding the 
business session. The net result of 
the IARI discussion at the board 
meeting is that the membership of 
AIA will be asked whether or not 
IARI should be permitted to disas- 
sociate itself from AIA. 

Before the 1959 AIA conference, 
IARI director Dr. Joseph Bachelder 
asked that the institute be permitted 
to cut its ties with AIA, but that 
request was denied by delegates at 
last year’s conference. Since that 
time a series of plans and counter- 
plans for the disposition of IARI 
have been made and submitted, not 
to AIA members but to IARI sub- 
scribers for expressions of their 
opinion. These proposals boiled 
down to two opposing plans (with 
variations in between), one to merge 
the IARI into a proposed new com- 
pany membership setup, the other 
to let the institute go its own way. 
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At the AIA board meeting, Milo 
E. Ziegenhagen of Worthington 
Corp., chairman of the IARI board 
of trustees, reported on the results 
of the IARI subscriber poll. Sixty 
per cent of the subscribers “favor 
the proposals that call for separate 
incorporation of the institute,” Mr. 
Ziegenhagen said, “19% favor pro- 
posals that would link IARI more 
closely to AIA, 5% favor the status 
quo, and 16% did not express a 
preference for any of the proposals.” 

As a result of this poll, the IARI 
board decided that it should ask for 
legal separation from AIA but con- 
tinue to cooperate with the AIA 
through such things as reporting its 
activities at the annual conference, 
making summaries of its reports 
available to AIA members at cost 
and having the AIA board chairman 
and vice-chairman as members of 
the IARI board. 

It was this proposal that Mr. 
Ziegenhagen submitted to the AIA 
board. After considerable pro and 
con discussion, the board voted to 
direct the executive committee to 
determine whether or not AIA 
members would approve of IARI’s 
legal separation from AIA. 

Mr. Ziegenhagen stressed that an 
“amicable” separation, initiated by 
AIA, would be best both for the 
AIA and for the institute. He said 
the separation was necessary in or- 
der to give the institute complete 
objectivity in its research activities. 

The big questions now are how 
the members will vote on the sep- 


Headliner . . Jordan D. Wood, Jones & 
Lamson, displays “‘latest news’ in light 
moment during talk outlining prospects 
for new AIA company memberships. No 
action was taken on the question at the 
conference 


Let us go! . . IARI managing director 
Joseph Bachelder joins Milo Ziegenhagen 
(seated), chairman of the research group, 
in urging AIA board to allow IARI to go 
its Own way. 


aration issue and what happens if 
the vote goes against separation. In- 
dications from several influential 
IARI subscribers with whom IM 
talked were that the institute will 
become a separate entity either at 
the behest of AIA or of its own 
volition. 


Company memberships . . Jor- 
dan D. Wood of Jones & Lamson 
Machine Co., who has for the past 
year headed the committee charged 





with developing a company mem- 
bership plan for AIA, told dele- 
gates at the general business ses- 
sion, “Neither we [the committee] 
nor you are quite ready for a de- 
cision [on company memberships].” 

Mr. Wood then presented a set of 
six “possible by-laws” for mem- 
bers’ consideration (“not for a 
vote,” he stressed). These by-laws 
would establish a company mem- 
bership classification “open to any 
organization engaged in national ad- 
vertising, and other marketing op- 
erations, aimed at other than con- 
sumer markets.” The resulting or- 
ganization would be administered 
by a 10-member council, which 
would set company member dues. 

Mr. Wood said these possible by- 
laws would be used as a “digging 
tool” in the coming months in talk- 
ing to prospective company mem- 
bers. It was anticipated that Mr. 
Wood would be reappointed to his 
company membership committee 
post to carry on the research to- 
ward establishing the new mem- 
bership category and developing a 
detailed plan. 

Mr. Wood, whose committee orig- 
inally came up with the tentative 
plan to merge the IARI functions 
into a company membership setup, 
indicated his belief in the inevita- 
bility of a separation of the two or- 
ganizations. “IARI will not bear, 
within the next two years, its pres- 


Working press . . McGraw-Hill put out 
daily newspaper during four days of con- 
ference. Here, ‘‘Conference Daily’ staf- 
fers Mike Igoe (managing editor, Engi- 
neering & Mining Journal) and photog- 
rapher Paul Denehy are hard at work 
during a conference session. 


ent relationship with AIA,” he said. 
“How far toward independence the 
institute will go I cannot predict. 
There is talk of anything from a 
mild remedy to a complete sever- 
ance.” 

What effect this looked-for sep- 
aration would have on the final 
form and functions of the company 
membership setup could be left only 
to speculation. 


It's unanimous... In other action 
at the business session, delegates 
unanimously: (1) elected their new 
slate of officers, (2) voted to 
streamline the AIA _ constitution, 
and (3) voted to reincorporate in 
New York. 

The nominating committee’s slate 
of new officers, headed by Alcoa’s 
Jay M. Sharp as board chairman, 
also included: vice-chairman — 
Thomas A. Yellowlees, advertising 
and sales promotion manager, Mo- 
tor & Control Dept., General Elec- 
tric of Canada, Peterborough, Ont.; 
vice-presidents—Charles A. Bryant 
(re-elected), advertising manager, 
Baroid Div., National Lead Co., 
Houston; Dar G. Johnson, Jr., as- 
sistant general sales manager, Elec- 
tric Steel Foundry Co., Portland, 
Ore.; and William B. Daub, adver- 
tising manager for industrial prod- 


ucts, Sun Oil Co., Philadelphia; sec- 
retary-treasurer—John C. Lucas, 
vice-president and secretary-treas- 
urer, Hazard Advertising Co., New 
York; associate director—Philip D. 
Allen, president Maclean-Hunter 
Publishing Corp. of the U.S., Chi- 
cago; director at large—Hans W. 
Bluethe, advertising manager, Sur- 
face Combustion Div., Midland-Ross 
Corp., Toledo. 

The constitutional changes cut 
out a good deal of confusing 
verbiage, eliminated a $25 charter 
fee for new chapters, did away with 
several standing committees which 
had been inactive for several years, 
added a vice-president to the ex- 
ecutive committee, provided that the 
AIA president should be a member 
of the executive committee and of 
the board of directors and made all 
dues payable on July 1 (instead of 
Sept. 1) in conformance with the 
association’s fiscal year. 

The reincorporation in New York 
was done on the recommendation 
of the association’s attorney, John 
J. Ryan, who said the laws of the 
state of New York were easier for 
incorporated associations to work 
within than were the laws of Dela- 
ware, the old site of incorporation. 

About 700 industrial advertising 
men attended the conference. 


AIA speakers stress international marketing . . 


Get set for world’s 
economic revolution 


s U. S. manufacturers are up 
against a world-wide economic 
revolution, and too few realize the 
potential impact of this revolution 
on our economy. 

So said Robert E. Lewis, presi- 
dent of Sylvania Electric Products, 
New York. He was one of the four 
speakers who concentrated on in- 
ternational marketing at the AIA 
national convention in Washington, 
DB. &. 

Speaking on the need to re-eval- 
uate methods and techniques, Mr. 
Lewis said, “This revolution has 


established a new set of conditions 
under which we will have to do 
business in the years ahead.” He 
then offered five new ground rules 
that will help determine the direc- 
tion our economy will take: 


1. “The so-called ‘dollar gap’ has 
moved from Europe to the United 
States. This means that starting 
right now we will have to pay much 
closer attention to our own balance 
of payments. 


2. “The high cost of production in 
the United States already is facing 
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a tremendous challenge from much 
lower labor costs and much higher 
productivity in foreign countries. 


3. “Europe’s new trade patterns, 
revolving around the Common Mar- 
ket snd Outer Seven, will be the 
basis of an explosive expansion of 
European trade, possibly even low- 
er production costs inside Europe, 
and more aggressive and effective 
European competition in other 
world markets. 


4. “Many observers have stated that 
Europe’s living standards and 
spending power now are rising at 
a rate that is probably more rapid 
than our own. There’s no doubt that 
many European countries are mov- 
ing closer and closer to their goal 
of matching America’s standard of 
living. 


5. “Business and investment op- 
portunities in Europe will expand 
more rapidly than in the United 
States.” 


Admen’s role . . Mr. Lewis then 
explained that industrial advertisers 
have a major stake in the economic 
revolution abroad. 

“Those problems through which 
American goods seem to be non- 
competitive, at least price-wise, 
with goods manufactured abroad 
require long-term solutions that can 
be developed by manufacturing 
men, engineers, and administrative 
management. The goals are lower 
and higher productivity, 
brought about through a more real- 
istic attitude on wages, better cost 
control, more highly mechanized 
production methods, and maximum 
utilization of electronic data proc- 


costs 


essing. 

“These goals undoubtedly will be 
attained eventually, but I’m afraid 
it’s going to take time. In this in- 
terim, do we stand idly by and 
watch more and more of our po- 
tential business being snagged by 
alert manufacturers of other coun- 
tries? Of course not. There are 
strong and effective steps that may 
be taken to begin counteracting, im- 
mediately, the steadily increasing 
influx of goods from abroad, and to 
begin expanding, immediately, our 
foreign markets. 

“The jumping-off place in this 
vital new effort has to be the beef- 
ing up of our marketing effort. And 
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“How much is enough for advertising?” 


New AIA ads . . Aimed at telling the 
industrial advertising story to top man- 
agément, this new AIA ad series was 
announced at the AIA conference and 
began running, during the week of the 
conference, in donated space in Busi- 
ness Week, Wall Street Journal and 
more than 50 other publications. U.S. 
Steel contributed the photos for the 
series; Fuller & Smith & Ross created 
the ads at no charge to AIA; mechani- 
cal work was underwritten by various 
AIA chapters 


the jumping-off place for strength- 
ening the marketing effort, for the 
quickest results, should be to 
strengthen and diversify the adver- 
tising program—especially the in- 
dustrial advertising program.” 


Other AIA talks .. Here are ex- 
cerpts from the other talks on in- 
ternational marketing at the AIA 
convention. 


Tariffs no answer to 
foreign competition: Eppert 


e“Some quarters have been quick 
to demand governmental tariff ac- 
tion to protect America’s position 
in the world economy. This type of 
thinking can only be called eco- 
nomic isolationism—as out-dated as 
the political variety. Instead of pro- 
tectionism, the U. S. must find ways 
of expanding business overseas. 
“Government action is no sub- 
stitute for the vitality and initiative 
of private enterprise. The import- 
export status of products and in- 
dustries has never been static and 


will never be static. We should 


never try to make it so by gov- 
ernment regulation. 

“There will be casualties. There 
are casualties now, every day, 
caused by domestic competition; but 
we don’t wring our hands and say, 
‘There ought to be a law.’ This is 
the way the competitive discipline 
works to create maximum benefits 
for customers, and that includes all 
of us. 

“Let’s not try to solve our prob- 
lems by tariff action. When we build 
a fence, we must consider what we 
are fencing in as well as what we 
are fencing out. If we fence out im- 
ports, we are going to fence in our 
own exports, for it is an unpleasant 
fact that the world no longer de- 
pends upon our products as much 
as it did a few years ago. 

“Nothing could cause greater 
pleasure in the Kremlin than to 
have us save them the problem of 
trying to disrupt the economic unity 
of the free world. Foreign competi- 
tion must be met head-on with bet- 
ter products, better production effi- 
ciency and, above all, better mar- 
keting efforts..— Ray R. Eppert, 
President, Burroughs Corp., De- 
troit. 


— Ee » 


Seares urges U.S. marketers to sell 
more intelligently abroad 


e “Ample evidence exists that, con- 
trary to our domestic capabilities, 
the general rule of American mar- 
keting abroad is to operate in a 
haphazard, inefficient and _ lack- 
adaisical manner. 

“For some unexplained reason, we 
do not apply the marketing method- 
ology used in this country, where 
we create markets and a desire for 
specific products. It is safe to say 
that salesmanship in our interna- 
tional marketing leaves a lot to be 
desired.”— Al N. Seares, U.S. De- 


partment of Commerce consultant. 


Allinson cites sad statistics 
on foreign exporting 


e “For the first time in history we 
have achieved a half-trillion-dollar 
economy. We had made more jobs 
than ever existed in the country 
before. 

“Do you think that report suffi- 
cient cause to pat ourselves on the 
back? Well, if you do, just let me 





cite one painful fact of life: 

“In the decade between 1948 and 
1958, American export of manufac- 
tured goods increased by 41%. But 
in the same period, the United King- 
dom increased its export of manu- 
factured goods by 94%; West Ger- 
many by 1,420%. In the three years 
from 1955 to 1958, Japan increased 
her exports 43%. 

“And when you read these fig- 
ures, don’t forget that these na- 
tions took that business in markets 
that had been pretty much ours for 
the last 15 or 18 years while their 
industries were knocked out by 
war.”—Thomas Allinson, President, 
Industrial Products Group, Day- 
strom, Murray Hill, N.J. 


Other speakers, other subjects 
- » Here are other noteworthy re- 
marks made at the AIA convention. 


More companies recognizing need 
for ‘consistent image’: Dadmun 


e “There is now a fairly well de- 
veloped trend toward improved cor- 
porate graphics. 

“Until a very few years ago, how- 
ever, many large corporations in 
basic or heavy industries felt it un- 
necessary to promote wider rec- 
ognition of their identities to their 
customers and the public. It was 
felt that, since their products were 
not subject to impulse-purchasing 
of the supermarket type, therefore 
the visual character and impact of 
their identities were not of major 
importance—because their indus- 
trial customers knew them and 
their products. 

“In recent years, rapid growth 
and diversification by these indus- 
tries, by their customers and com- 
petitors, have created an awareness 
of the need to communicate—to 
identify themselves strongly and 
consistently, and to build wider 
recognition of their corporate identi- 
ties.’ — Royal Dadmun, President, 
Royal Dadmun & Associates, Balti- 
more. 


Shellenberger tells how 
salesmen set sales goals 


e “Several years ago we got started, 
in our metalworking sales depart- 
ment, establishing specific annual 
goals for each salesman and each 
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it’s Boston in ’61 


@ The 1961 AIA conference will be held in the Statler Hotel in 
1962 


conference will be in 








sales district. 

“This was done by giving each 
salesman a record of his sales by 
account and by product, and of his 
sales expenses. On the basis of 
these records and his knowledge 
of his territory, he was required to 
set specific goals for the coming 
year by accounts and by major 
products. He also was required to 
estimate his sales expenses for the 
coming year. 

“These goals were reviewed by 
the man’s immediate supervisor, 
then by his district manager, and 
finally by central sales administra- 
tion. Each reviewer could alter the 
figures either way, in an effort to 
make them more realistic. If the 
man’s estimates were changed, the 
reasons behind the changes were 
reviewed with him by his super- 
visor and he accepted the new fig- 
ures, or if indicated, a compromise 
was agreed upon. 

“Results against projections were 
reviewed by the man and his su- 
pervisor each quarter, just as dis- 
trict results versus goals were re- 
viewed by the district managers 
with the sales manager. 

“This system started out in rather 
crude fashion several years ago, but 
we have refined it so that we think 
we are able to hit projections with- 
in 10%. Already morale has im- 
proved—and sales efficiency, too. The 
men like to have an idea of where 
they are going. The competitive idea 
of coming closer to the target than 
the next fellow is stimulating.”- 
John O. J. Shellenberger, Vice- 
President and Marketing Director, 
Amchem Products, Ambler, Pa. 


Ellis predicts ‘decade of growth,’ 
but with some declines 


e “We are enjoying a high level of 
business activity in the first half of 


1960. This year is expected to be 
the best business year the country 
has ever seen, with employment, 
personal income, industrial produc- 
tion, the number of automobiles on 
the road, and many other economic 
measures reaching new high levels. 

“The next several years will also 
be years of good business activity, 
on the average, although some will 
be years of business decline, as 
1949, 1954 and 1958 were. They will 
be competitive years, with a rising 
trend. 

“The golden Sixties can be a dec- 
ade of growth, as the 1950s were. 
We are at the threshhold of this 
decade of opportunity, but this 
growth will not be automatic or 
easy. It must be produced by the 
plans and the hard work of all of 
us.”—Ira T. Ellis, Economist, E. I. 
du Pont de Nemours & Co., Wil- 
mington, Del. 


Corey lists marketers’ 
three basic functions 


e “Basic as it seems, my first 
thought is always to get the facts. 
The use of hard and detailed facts 
about the requirements of the mar- 
keting job and the level of market 
potential can lend much _ needed 
perspective both to technical and 

commercial development. 
“Secondly, it seems to me that 
marketing men can do a great deal 
to create the challenge. So many 
ideas for new products come from 
your customers. They sense and 
communicate to you their needs for 
new products and the shortcomings 
of existing products. Properly and 
effectively communicated to engi- 
neers, research scientists and man- 
agement in your own company, the 
shortcomings of existing products 
together with your reasoned esti- 
mates of the market potential for 
Continued on page 156 
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Hospitality Suites 


Publishers’ hospitality suites are a big, but unheralded, 
part of the annual AIA conference. For those who 
couldn’t be there, here’s a photo review of most of the 
suites at the 1960 conference. Other hospitality suites 


not pictured on these pages were Time-Life Publications 
Wall Street Journal . . Main event at 


and Rogers Publishing Co. WSJ's suite was presentation of checks 
in $1,889 circulation guessing contest. 
Here Art Laack (left) of FWD Corp., 
Clintonville, Wis., collects $89 seventh 
prize from T. E. Callis, WSJ ad director. 
(Winners of biggér prizes all collected by 
proxy.) 


Watson Publications . . Dave Watson of Watson Publications oe 
shows Mrs. D. C. Whitesell (her husband’s ad manager at on e 
McGill Mfg. Co., Valparaiso, Ind.) one of the prizes given — - 


F. W. Dodge . . Claude Riemersma (left), Architectural Rec- 
ord sales manager, talks with Mr. and Mrs. Harry G. Hoffman 
of Hoffman, York, Paulson & Gerlach, Milwaukee, at F. W. 
Dodge party 


away at the Watson suite. (It’s an ultra-modern electric stove.) 


Reinhold Publications . . Phil Gisser (2nd from right) empho- 4 EE Heh cae 
sizes a point in discussion with Stewart Hale, Materials in U.S. News & World Report . . Steven Osgood, U.S. Steel, talks 
Design Engineering, while Mrs. Gisser and Thomas N J with Wes Jones (left), U.S News promotion director, while 


Koerwer, Analytical Chemistry, look on Mrs. Osgood listens with at least half an ear 
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Saturday Evening 
Post . . Listening 
closely to Neville 
Bayless (left), Bay- 
less-Kerr Co., Cleve- 
land, are Mrs. Bayless 
and Edison S. Morse 
of SEP. 


Simmons-Boardman . . Visiting over 


coffee at Simmons-Boardman breakfast 
suite are H. C. Mclnerney (left), Alvey 
Conveyor Mfg. Co., St. Louis, and Frank 
Baker, Simmons-Boardman. 


Chilton Publications . . F. E. Loeffler (left), sales pro- 
motion manager, Union Carbide Metals Co., New 
York, talks with Bernard L. Herman, regional man 


W. R. C. Smith Publishing . . Enjoying their mint juleps with host Rich- 
ard P. Smith (left) are Art Smith (no relation), ad manager, Morley Co., 
Kansas City, Mo., and Bill McCoy (right), Morley Co. district sales man- 
ager in Washington. 


ager of Iron Age, at Chilton suite. 


Penton Publications . . Chuck Van 
Eman, Westinghouse Electric, Pittsburgh, 
leans back and relaxes at Penton suite, 
while Bob Hartford of Machine Design, 
as befits a host, is only semi-relaxed. 


| 
| 


McGraw-Hill . . Doug 
Steward, age 6, gives 
his views on the con- 
ference to his mother, 
his father (Chad 
Steward, ad manager, 
Dowell Div., Dow 
Chemical Co., Tulsa) 
and to McGraw-Hill 
vice-president Joe Al- 
len (left) at McGraw- 
Hill suite. 








c 


continued from p. 153 


new products can become the chal- 
lenges which orient and stimulate 
technical effort. 

“Finally, I submit that the mar- 
keters can do a great deal to de- 
velop an attitude within their com- 
panies which is favorable for growth 
and development. This is the atti- 
tude that all commitments, financial 
and psychological, to some existing 
order of things can be a great 
drag on forward progress, that ex- 
isting products, plants, distribution 
channels and marketing programs 
should be regarded as expendable. 
Then management’s job is two-fold: 
to maximize the return on these ex- 
isting things, but at the same time 
to plan for their orderly replace- 
ment. 

“Under this concept, it becomes 
essential to focus on preserving 
those elements of the company’s 
strength which will give it flexibil- 
ity to move into new markets and 
which will be especially useful in 
developing those markets. These 
elements are the company’s good 
name, its technical skill, its financial 
strength and its management re- 
sources. 

“Concentrate, then, not so much 
on preserving existing products and 
markets, but on preserving and de- 
veloping your capacities to change 
and to grow and to develop ever 
new markets.”—Dr. E. Raymond 
Corey, Associate Professor, Busi- 
ness Administration, Graduate 
School of Business, Harvard Uni- 
versity, Cambridge, Mass. 


Wilson urges U.S. admen 
to tailor ads for Canada 


e “There is probably no country on 
earth that is as exposed as Canada 
is to the advertising and sales pro- 
motional activities of another na- 
tion. Along our 3,000-mile border, 
the citizens of Canada are daily ex- 
posed to your radio, television, 
newspapers, magazines and films. 
“Due to the close proximity of 
our living standards, our needs and 
desires, it would be wrong to say 
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Well, now! . . Some of the ladies appear 
a little skeptical at this offering at the 
style show held for AlA conference dele- 
gates’ wives. Some 150 women attended 
the conference 


that your advertising overflow 
doesn’t have some influence on the 
Canadian consumer, for it most cer- 
tainly has. However, an American 
business man interested in the Ca- 
nadian market would be most un- 
wise to depend on advertising 
created and distributed from south 
of the border to sell his products 
in Canada. 

“Canada is a sovereign state; its 
people have developed their own 
characteristics; their own likes and 
dislikes. The wise marketer will use 
that phase of U.S. advertising which 
fits his needs, but will make sure 
he utilizes the talents of competent 
Canadian’ advertising experts in 
tailoring his messages to fit Ca- 
nadian tastes. Furthermore, he will 
reach his audience through Ca- 
nadian media, of which there is an 
excellent choice available. 

“The worst mistake that can be 
made is to inflict on the potential 
Canadian buyer audio or visual ad- 
vertising basically designed for U.S. 
consumption, automatically assum- 
ing that it will win friends and in- 
fluence purchasing in Canada. It 





AIA in the black 


e AIA president John Freeman 
reported at the conference that 
the association would show a 
“modest” $3,000 to $5,000 surplus 
at the end of the 1959-60 fiscal 
year. 











The big ball . . Mr. and Mrs. A. R. 
Teifeld (he’s ad and pr director at Cop- 
perweld Steel Co., Pittsburgh) cut loose 
at the big social event of the AIA con- 
ference, the annual banquet. 


may—but the chances are it won't 
without some alterations being made 
to suit Canadian market condi- 
tions.”—F. Perry Wilson, Executive 
Vice-President, Union Carbide Can- 
ada, Ltd., Toronto. 


Canadians prefer own direct mail, 
but use some from U.S.: McGregor 


e “Should Canadian manufacturers 
use direct mail material that is 
created and produced in the United 
States? 

“In order to get some facts and 
figures on the percentage of US. 
material imported into Canada, we 
released a short questionnaire to 
some 50 Canadian firms. (Got a 
good response, too—74%) Here are 
the facts. 

“Two-thirds of the respondents 
indicated that they import 25% or 
less direct mail literature from the 
United States. The reason given: 
the U.S. material did not cover the 
Canadian market in terms of prices, 
specifications and availability of 
products. 

“The type of printing generally 
imported is heavy catalogs, short 
run folders of a frequently changing 
nature, and highly technical litera- 
ture. The reasons given: material 
was of a complex or technical na- 
ture requiring a large staff for prep- 
aration, and that it was cheaper to 
import rather than employ a dupli- 
cate staff in Canada. 

“A great number of replies stated, 
rather strongly, that they preferred 
to create original material for the 





Canadian market rather than use 
adaptations of U.S. material. There 
was a distinct nationalistic flavor 
to several of these replies, but also 
a definite feeling that the method 
of approach which might be highly 
successful in the U.S. would not al- 
ways go over too well in Canada.” 
—W. W. McGregor, Sales Promo- 
tion Manager, MacLaren Advertis- 
ing Co., Ltd., Toronto. 


IARI's Bachelder cites 


industrial ad fallacies 


e “The biggest fallacy in industrial 
advertising is the subconscious feel- 
ing [on the part of top manage- 
ment] that advertising won’t work. 

“TOther industrial ad] fallacies 
are: that advertising per se is crea- 
tive . . that we know quite a bit 
about the readers of our ads . . that 
the reader is going to seek you out 
and read your ad in a bathtub. . 
that we have any kind of scientific 
media selection . . that our ad budg- 
ets are adequately prepared . . that 
we're all coordinated and every- 
body works together.”—Dr. Joseph 
E. Bachelder, Managing Director, 
Industrial Advertising Research In- 
stitute, Princeton, N.J. 


Rainie tells fallacies 
in marketing logic 


e “Relying on logic alone can often 
lead us astray in making marketing 
decisions. We need facts along with 
logic to determine the most profit- 
able course to follow. 

“Some of the major fallacies in 
marketing logic are: too much em- 
phasis on measuring results against 
past performance—setting advertis- 
ing and sales budgets on the basis 
of past sales is unrealistic; follow- 
ing the competition—innovation is 
better than following the leader; 
habit—too many advertising and 
sales budgets are based on _ habit 
rather than need; charging what 
the market will bear—facts and 
basic strategy are necessary in mak- 
ing pricing decisions, particularly 
for new products; the magic of mo- 
tivation research—this is a useful 
tool, but many people misunder- 
stand what it can be used for; the 
sanctity of corporate image—a cor- 
porate image is no substitute for 
a good public relations program 

Continued on page 158 





in Steel Industry 
Publishing 


Measured by cost or influence, this is the most direct 
means of creating product preference in America’s 
greatest industry—a $2 billion market in 1960. 
Rates are low! For example, a $4,770 investment for 
6 pages in a metalworking weekly will buy 24 
pages here. May we send detailed media data? 





CIRCULATION BY 
INDUSTRY CLASSIFICATION 


SIC 
#3312 Blast furnaces (including coke ovens, 
steel works, rolling mills) 
Other circulation in Group 33 
#34 Fabricated metal products 
#35 Machinery, except electrical 
#36 Electrical machinery 
Unclassified (including library copies)... 2228 


10,514 


IRON & STEEL ENGINEER 


1010 EMPIRE BUILDING ¢ PITTSBURGH 22, PA. 
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7,500 


CERAMISTS 
READ 


There is always a leader in every 
field, and among ceramic publica- 
tions the Ceramic Bulletin holds that 
position with the largest paid circu- 
lation. And, because CB's circulation 


is both horizontal and vertical it is 


message before the right man for 


you regardless of your product. 


As the official organ of the American 
Ceramic Society, CB is read by en- 
purchasing, 


gineers, management, 


sales, and educators. 


REQUEST THE NEW 1960 CB MEDIA 
DATA FORM AND THE FOLDER “SCOPE 
AND SIZE OF CERAMIC PRODUCTION 
IN THE U.S.” 


AMERICAN CERAMIC 
SOCIETY 





“cae 


Se tiite } [ 
® PHulletin 7 
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4055 N. High St., Columbus 14, Ohio 
AMherst 8-8645 
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and certainly should not be the 
sole objective of an advertising pro- 
gram; compounding contraction by 
cutting advertising and market re- 
search budgets as soon as there is 
a business contraction—this is a 
trap that snares the short-sighted; 
the incentive compensation plan that 
replaces supervision—such plans can 
be an effective spur to sales, but 


| cannot take the place of sales man- 
agement; 
| and development—only one or two 
| out of ten new products will suc- 


the sanctity of research 


ceed, and in view of this, greater 
cooperation and coordination be- 


| tween marketing and research and 
| development is needed; logical ex- 
| tension—building logically upon ex- 
| isting marketing circumstances can 
| lead to costly mistakes.”—Harrison 
| M. Rainie, Jr., 


Senior Vice-Presi- 
dent, Stewart Dougall & Associa- 
ates, New York. 


Jam Handy man tells 


| how to hole! meetings 
the ONE book that will put your | 


e “Here are some suggestions for 
holding better business meetings: 

“Check your purposes. Instruc- 
tion needs a small group. On the 
other hand, enthusiasm is like elec- 
tricity. It jumps from one person 
to another, and hence is best gen- 
erated in a large meeting. 

“Check the frequency of your 


| meetings. Should they be less fre- 


quent or more frequent? 
“Check the meeting place. A small 


| group sitting in a hall that will hold 
| 2,000 won’t be very successful be- 
) cause they feel lost. Is the ventila- 
tion good? 


Can you darken the 
room for projected visuals? 

“Check your meeting procedures. 
Do they start somewhere and end 
somewhere? Do they have change 
of pace? 

“Most important of all, check what 
you want the audience to take away 
from the meeting. Will the meeting 
give them a clear understanding of 
what was decided and who was go- 
ing to do what?”—Russell B. Robins, 
Senior Vice-President, The Jam 
Handy Organization, Detroit. 


Harty and Jensen get 
AIA life memberships 


= Two hard-working AIA leaders 
were rewarded with life member- 
ships at the 1960 conference. They 
are: 


® Harold A. (Hi) Harty, advertising 
and sales promotion manager, Wol- 
verine Tube Div., Calumet & Hecla, 
Detroit, who, as 1959-60 AIA board 
chairman, was given much credit for 
putting the association back on a 
firm, businesslike footing after sev- 
eral years of dissension. 


@ Willis T. Jensen, vice-president, 
the Rumrill Co., Rochester, N. Y., 
who, as chairman of last year’s or- 
ganizational development commit- 
tee, laid the groundwork for the as- 
sociation’s organizational 
setup. 


current 


Toronto cops chapter award; 
Detroit wins publicity contest 


# The Toronto AIA chapter won the 
$200 first prize and silver bell trophy 
in the chapter achievement competi- 
tion. The $100 second prize went to 
Philadelphia, and third prize ($50) 
to Detroit. 

The Detroit chapter took first 
place in the AIA Press Club com- 
petition for best local chapter pub- 
licity. Pittsburgh was runner-up. 


AIA simplifies media data 
form, stresses editorial 


= A simplified AIA media data 
form, which will give media buyers 
more information on editorial con- 
tent, was announced at the AIA 
conference by Harold A. Wilt of J. 
Walter Thompson Co., chairman of 
the AIA media practices committee. 

The new format permits the me- 
dia data form to present more in- 
formation in the same space. The 
additional space gives business pa- 
pers an opportunity to tell more 
about their editorial content and 
objectives. 

Mr. Wilt said that for publishers, 
the media data form offers an eco- 
nomical means of providing sta- 
tistics that buyers need. For media 
buyers, he said, the form “is the 
oniy available means of compar- 
ing directly the market coverage 
and editorial content of competi- 
tive publications through a single 
source.” * 





Advertiser changes. . 
Perry L. Francis . . has retired as senior 
vice-president of Alan Wood Steel Co., 
Conshohocken, Pa. 


R. E. Horner . . named marketing manager, 
Light Military Electronics Dept., General 
Electric Co., Utica, N.Y. He was in charge 
of the department's Sidewinder project. 
Also, Glenn R. Petersen, from machinery 
automation control manager, Specialty Con 
trol Dept., to marketing manager, Communi- 
cation Products Dept., Lynchburg, Va. 


James R. Wescott . . from marketing man- 
ager, Heavy Military Div., General Electric 
Co., to marketing vice-president, Gabriel 
Electronics Div., Gabriel Co., Millis, Mass. 


L. D. Rexroat . . from marketing chief, HRB 
Singer, to vice-president and marketing di- 
rector, U.S. Science Corp., Los Angeles di- 
vision of United Industrial Corp. The divi- 
sion makes electronic and mechanical 
equipment for use on, and in support of 
aircraft and missiles. 


Stanley G. Fisher . . 
and general sales manager, Landers, Frary 


from vice-president 


& Clark, to general sales manager, Fafnir 
Bearing Co., New Britain, Conn. 


yy 
Fisher Christopher 


William F. Christopher . . from market de- 
velopment manager, Chemical Materials 
Dept., Chemical and Metallurgical Div., 
General Electric Co., to marketing director, 
Hooker Chemical Corp., New York. 


Herbert S. Swan, Jr. . . from creative direc- 
tor, J. W. Spellman, Inc., to chemical and 
industrial advertising and sales promotion 
supervisor, International Minerals & Chem- 
ical Corp., Skokie, III. 


Thomas A. Hanna .. from assistant product 
manager, Industrial Div., to advertising 
manager, Kordite Corp., Macedon, N.Y., 
maker of plastic products. 


Robert A. Scudder . . from sales develop- 
ment director to sales development and 
public relations director, Standard Register 
Co., Dayton, O. 

Robert T. Hennes from advertising 
Continued on page 160 


TWELVE AND A HALF BILLION DOLLARS will be 

spent for construction during 1960 in Illinois, 

Indiana, Ohio, Kentucky and eastern Missouri. 

Only in Construction Digest can you get com- 

plete and effective coverage of this important 
area plus detailed, up-to-the-minute reports on when, where and how these 
billions of dollars will be spent. 


TWELVE THOUSAND influential people receive Construction Digest biweekly. 
Pass-on readership increases that figure to 5.25 readers per copy .. . 100% 
of the responsible construction men in the 5-state area. 


FOUR HUNDRED AND FIFTY national advertisers . . . 250 local advertisers 
.. . 300 advertising agencies take advantage of the influence and complete 
coverage of Construction Digest. They 
know that in construction ALL BUYING 
IS LOCAL .. . and that your advertising 
dollar buys more in Construction Digest. 
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TESTED WAYS 10 BUILD SALES 
AND CUT YOUR SALES COST” 





1 Get your product into original 
specifications. 

2 Build a cream prospect list 
for salesmen. 

3 Save salesmen's time for 
selling. 

4 Close orders before compe- 
tition develops. 

5 Make your sales story easy 
to grasp and remember. 

6 Reach key buying influences 
with your story. 

7 Inject your product into more 
buying conversations. 


8 Lead dealer salesmen to 
favor your product. 

9 Be recommended by sales- 
men selling related products. 
10 Funnel demand to standard 
sizes and styles. 


11 Sell related equipment with 
primary purchase. 

12 Make it easy for prospects 
to sell themselves. 

13 Inspire confidence in your 
salesmen. 


14 Keep your product sold by 
assuring proper use. 


All of these things can be done by a single Perrygraf 
Slide-Chart. Thousands can be put to work for the price 
of a trade paper advertisement. Complete design and 


manufacture will be done for you by Perrygraf Corporation. 


SEND FOR FREE BOOKLET TODAY. 


PERRYGRAF¢ | 


product facts 
at the fingertips 


14 Taste ways to 
SURO Sains 
ond CUT SALES COST 


stide-charts 


150-M S. Barrington Ave 
1500-M Madison St 
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SPECIFICALLY 
FOR THE MAN 
WHO SPECIFIES 


HEATING 

AIR CONDITIONING 
VENTILATING 
PIPING 

PLUMBING 
REFRIGERATION 


and related Mechanical 
and Electrical Products! 


Romeo P. 
Morin 
Professional 
Engineer 
Manchester, 
New Hampshire 


“We turn to Engineers’ Product 
File for information concerning 
Products, more and more, for 
ready and easy reference. The 
Technical and Engineering data 
is particularly useful for designers 
and layout men to facilitate 
draftsmen’s execution and presen- 
tation on plans.” 


Engineers’ Product File is the 
catalog directory referred to 
by 5,000 engineers responsi- 
ble for specifying millions of 
dollars of products in the 
above categories. Engineers 
receiving EPF are qualified on 
the basis of classification (type 
of engineer); number of engi- 
neers in firm; types of clientele 
served (architects, contrac- 
tors, etc.); percentage of specs 
written by type of buildings; 
types of products specified; 
and dollar volume of specs 
written. These are the men 
you MUST reach with your 
product data. Your catalog 
in EPF will accomplish this 


task. 
WRITE TODAY FOR 
YOUR EPF MEDIA FILE 


engineers’ 
PRODUCT FILE 
1801 PRAIRIE AVE., CHICAGO 16 
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| continued from p. 159 
| manager to advertising and public relation: 
director, Lummus C New York engineer 


ing and constructing company. He is suc 
ceeded by Harold C. Heaslip, formerly 


assistant advertising manager. 


Graves Tower 


F. Henry Savage . . marketing vice-presi 
dent, International Paper Co., New York 
has been elected to the company’s board 
f directors. Also, Wallace K. Graves, f1 

assistant general sales manager to vice 
president in charge of sales of primary 
grades of paper and paperboard; and John 


| L. Tower, public relations director, takes 


n added duties as vice-president and di- 


rector of advertising and sales promotion. 


Arthur W. Dobson . . from assistant product 
analysis manager, American Machine & 
Foundry Co., to marketing research man- 
ager, Perkin-Elmer Corp., Norwalk, Conn., 
maker of analytical instruments, electronic- 
optical systems, precision optics and elec 
tronic components 

Foster Nostrand . . from publicity account 
executive, G. M. Basford Co., to sales pro- 
motion manager, Dapon Dept., Chemicals & 
Plastics Div., Food Machinery & Chemical 


Corp., New York. 


Frank H. Russell . . from advertising and 
sales promotion manager, Lenkurt Electric 
Co., to advertising manager, Sylvania Elec- 
tronic Systems, a division of Sylvania Elec- 
tric Products, Waltham, Mass. Both Len- 


kurt and Sylvania are subsidiaries of Gen 


ral Telephone & Electronics Corp. 


J. Richard Cone 


promotion manager, Monsanto Chemical 


from synthetics fluids 


to advertising manager, Lincoln Engi- 
neering Co., St. Louis, maker of lubricating, 
service and materials dispensing equip 
ment 
Jack Carter . . from marketing research di 
rector, Brookpark, to sales manager, Struc 
jlas, Cleveland maker of fiberglass plas 


panels. 


George A. Hagerty .. from marketing man- 
ager, Computer Dept., to process computers 
manager of that Phoenix department of 
General Electric Co. He is succeeded by 
Lacy W. Goostree, Jr., formerly marketing 
manager of the company’s Communication 


Products Dept. 


C. J. Moore . . from general sales and mar 
keting manager marketing vice-presi 
jent, Exide Industrial Div., Electric Storage 
Battery Co., Philadelphia. 

William C. Bishop . . from advertising and 
sales promotion manager, Brunswick Inter- 
national C. A., to international sales pro- 
motion manager, A. B. Dick Co., Chicago 
maker of office reproduction equipment. 
Also, William F. Souders, from staff assist 
int to the general sales manager to sales 
manager of A. B. Dick’s Azograph-spirit 


products. 


Richard I. Allen . 
f Hills-McCanna Co., Chicago maker of 
valves, pumps and castings. He is general 


- elected vice-president 


manager of the Foundry Div. and sales 
manager of the company. 


William R. Knowles . . from sales manager, 
Precision Products Div., New Britain Ma- 
chine Co., to sales manager, Hershey Metal 
Products, Derby, Conn. 


Earl E. Hall . . from sales staff, Trans-Son- 
ics, to sales manager, Colvin Laboratories, 





Meeting dates 


July 24-Aug. 5 Advertising Federation 
of America, second annual manage- 
ment seminar in advertising and mar- 
keting, Harvard Business School, Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 


Aug. 2-5 Third annual Advertising Age 
Creative Workshop, Palmer House, 
Chicago. 


Sept. 8-9 National Business Publications, 
New York regional conference, Hotel 
Roosevelt, New York. 


Sept. 16-19 Mail Advertising Service 
Association, annual convention, Sher- 
aton-Cadillac Hotel, Detroit. 


Sept. 22-24 Advertising Federation of 
America, 10th District, Little Rock. 


Sept. 28 Assn. of National Advertisers, 
Workshop on Advertising Manage- 
ment, Ambassador Hotel, Chicago. 


Oct. 2-4 Advertising Federation of 
America, 7th District, Chattanooga. 





East Orange, N.J., maker of displacement 
and pressure transducers and related in- 


struments. 


Stanley C. Prater . . from advertising staff 
to advertising manager, Chemical Div., 
Minnesota Mining & Mfg. Co., St. Paul, 
Minn. 


John J. McMahon . . from atomic energy 
department manager, National Industrial 
Conference Board, to marketing research 
manager, Atomics Div., American Machine 
& Foundry Co., Greenwich, Conn. 


Edward C. Leeson . . from customer rela- 
tions director, Astrionics Div., Fairchild En- 
gine & Airplane Corp., to marketing 
vice-president, Kollsman Instrument Corp., 
Elmhurst, N.Y. 


Frederick M. Hoar . . from editorial serv 
ices manager to publicity and promotion 
director, Burroughs Corp., Detroit. 


Frank A. Votava.. 
Pillsbury Co., to market research manager, 


from market analyst, 


Trane Co., La Crosse, Wis., maker of air 
conditioning, heating, ventilating and heat 
transfer equipment. 


Edward P. Sykes, Jr. . . from management 
consultant, McKinsey & Co., to marketing 
director, Commercial] Products Div., Strom- 
berg-Carlson, Rochester, N.Y., division of 
General Dynamics Corp. 


James E. Tobin . . from assistant director of 
sales promotion to sales promotion man- 
ager, American Brass Co., New York. 


Tobin 


Arthur T. Safford . . from marketing vice- 
president of the Packaging Div., to mar- 
keting director, Olin Mathieson Chemical 
Corp., New York. He is succeeded by 
Angus J. Gardner, formerly sales vice-pres- 
ident, Rice Barton Corp. 


J. C. Guhl . . from merchandising manager, 
Avery Label Co., to assistant advertising 
and sales promotion manager, Systems 
Div., Beckman Instruments, Anaheim, Cal. 


Dr. Richard Berger . . from market analyst, 
General Dyestuff Co., to market research 
supervisor, Dyestuff & Chemical Div., Gen- 
eral Aniline & Film Corp., New York. Gen- 


eral Dyestuff Co. is a sales division. 
Agency changes. . 


O. S. Tyson . . New York, named agency 
for American Pulley Co., Philadelphia, a 
division of Van Norman Industries. Otto 
A. Fohl, formerly acting director of re- 
search, has been appointed research di- 
rector at Tyson 


French Advertising . . St. Louis, appointed 
agency for American Paint Journal Co., 
St. Louis, publishers of American Paint 
Journal, American Painter & Decorator and 
American Paint & Wallpaper Dealer. 


Erwin Wasey,. Ruthrauff & Ryan . . Phila- 
delphia, appointed to handle corporate 
and product public relations for Cush- 
man Motors, Lincoln, Neb. producer of 
sports and utility vehicles. 


Wade Advertising . . announces the elec 
tion of Hal H. Thurber as president. A. G. 
Wade, Il, will be board chairman; Paul 
McCluer, executive vice-president; and 
Louis J. Nelson, senior vice-president. The 
agency is in Hollywood, Cal. 


Richard E. Weiss . . formerly vice-president 
of Coolican, Coe & Coolican, Inc., has 
joined Wilbur Richards Co., Syracuse, 
N.Y., as a principal. The new firm name 
will be Richards & Weiss Co., Inc. 


Advertising Associates . Philadelphia, 
named agency for Cordomatic, manufac- 
turers of electric cord control reels. 


H. George Bloch . . St. Louis, appointed 
agency for Berry Wehmiller Machinery 
Co., makers of bottle cleaners, pasteurizers 
and other bottling industry equipment; and 
for Champ-Items, Inc., manufacturer of 
automotive replacement parts. Both clients 


are located in St. Louis. 


William Tobelman .. from advertising 
manager, Industrial Products Div., Brown 
& Sharpe Mfg. Co., to account service de- 
partment, Horton, Church & Goff, Inc., 
Providence. 


Rossi & Company . . Detroit, appointed 
agency for H. R. Krueger & Co., Detroit 
manufacturer of standard machine tools 
and automation equipment for automo- 
tive and allied industries. 


Bozell & Jacobs . . Chicago, named agen- 
cy for Maremont Automotive Products, Inc. 


Gordon & Hempstead 
nounces two appointments: J. Myron Bay, 


Chicago, an- 


formerly secretary-treasurer-general man- 
ager, Pam Industries, Inc, as a _ vice- 
president; and Herbert L. Salinger, former- 

Continued on page 162 











coat MININ 


presents 
latest news of 

entire 
coal industry 





Whether you produce products for 
deep or strip mining, your sales 
message will reach more men who 
plan, specify and buy... when you 
advertise in Coal Mining. 


Each issue is eagerly read for the 
latest news about methods, equip- 
ment and personnel. And, since 
1944, Coal Mining’s vigorous cam- 
paign for further automation has 
won enthusiastic endorsements of 
top officials in bituminous and an- 
thracite. 


To reach men who buy, advertise 
in Coal Mining. 


a 
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4575 Country Club Drive « Pittsburgh 36, Pa 
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grocery 
clerk 


‘sell 
machine tools? 


If a higher order of sales- 
manship be required to 
sell multi-thousand-dol- 
lar machines to corporate 
management, what about 
advertising? Should it be 
entrusted to people whose 
forte is soap-opera com- 
mercials? 


0. S. Tyson and Company 
is one of the very few 
completely staffed adver- 
tising agencies legiti- 
mately specializing in 
promotion to influence 
commercial and industrial 
buying decisions. 
Remember the name. 


0.S. Tyson and Company, Inc. 
230 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
MUrray Hill 9-3663 
RESEARCH ¢ ADVERTISING «¢ PUBLICITY 


For ideas to reduce your selling costs, 
read our study of “The Changing Role 
of Industrial Advertising.’’ 18,000 
copies requested already. Phone Ext. 
74 or address Room 937. 
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ly advertising and 
ager, Chocolate Products 


copy director. 


G. M. Basford . . New York, app 
agency for General Instrument 
Newark, supplier of radio and 


components. 


Molesworth Associates . . New York 
named agency for Richard D. Brew & Co. 
Inc., Concord, N.H. makers of precision 
electronic components and high vacuum 
metalluray equipment. 

f 


formerly 


Charles W. Haines, Jr. 
Gardner Advertising, named media man 


T 


ager of Krupnick & Associates, St. Louis. 


McCann Marschalk Co. . . a division of 
McCann-Erickson, Inc., has opened offices 
in Columbus, Ohio. John Ribbing has been 
named resident account manager, and 
Arthur W. Oldham, account service di 


rector. 


Max Kocour . . from account supervisor, 
Needham, Louis & Brorby, Chicago, to ac 
count supervisor, Young & Rubicam, Chi 


cago. 


William F. Roach . . from market research 
manager to associate research director, 
Erwin Wasey, Ruthrauff & Ryan, Chicago. 
Dr. John A. Bekker . . former research as 
sociate of Research Information Service, 
Inc., Chicago, has been appointed con 
sultant on the marketing staff of Reu 
& Bragdon, Pittsburgh. 


¥ 


q' ‘ =) 
Shine Hadley 


Kircher, Helton & Collett . . Dayton, an 
nounces the retirement of James M. Had- 
ley. senior vice-president and chairman 
of the industrial plans board, after 31 
years in the agency field; and the ap- 
pointment of R. Henry Shine, former ac- 
count executive, as director of industrial 


advertising. 


Cunningham & Walsh . . New York, has 
named two new media buyers: Dan Borg, 
formerly with Grey Advertising, and Rudy 


Baumohl, formerly with Lennen & Newell 


Beresford Wasserman 


James Gray, Inc. . . New York direct mail 
organization, has named W. MacF. Beres- 
ford, former executive vice-president and 
yeneral sales manager, as president; and 
Samuel Wasserman, former vice-president 
and creative director, as executive vice 


president and board member. 


Sidney Clayton & Associates . . Chicago, 
announces three appointments: William R. 
Simon, formerly with University of Chi 
xago’s National Opinion Research Center, 
as research and media director; Beverly 
K. Baim, formerly with George H. Hart- 
man Advertising, as director of a newly 
created public relations department; and 
Joseph J. Ryan, former copy staff of 
Arthur E. Wilk Advertising, as technical 
copy specialist. 


Charles E. Loizeaux . . formerly of McCann 
Erickson and G. M. Basford agencies to ac 
count executive, Compton Advertising, 
New York. 


Fuller & Smith & Ross . . announces the 
following personnel changes: Norman J. 
Dain, from copy and contact, Geyer, 
Morey, Madden and Ballard, New York, 
to copy director of the Pittsburgh office, 
F&S&R; Jack Barton Low, from traffic co- 
ordinator to assistant media buyer in New 
York; and James D. Crawford, from ac- 
count executive, Deutch & Shea, Inc., to 
account executive, F&S&R’s Boston office. 
Also, the agency’s Chicago operation has 
been named to handle advertising for 
Daubert Chemical Co., Chicago producer 
f rust preventive and sound deadening 


coatings, adhesives and sealants. 


Enyart & Rose . . Los Angeles, named 
agency for Slocum-Mayflower Van Lines. 


Donahue & Coe . . New York, appointed 
agency for Business Week. 


Chambers, Wiswell, Shattuck, Clifford & 
McMillan . . Boston, named marketing 
sounsel for Pace Controls Corp., Neekham 
Hts., Mass., manufacturers of industrial 
stepping motors. 


Healy Advertising Agency . . Montclair, 


N.J., appointed agency for: Colonial Neon 
Y 





Sign Co., North Bergen, N.J.; New York 
Transformer Co., Alpha, N.J.; and Stand- 
ard Plastics, Inc., Fogelsville, Pa. 


Buchen Company . . Chicago, named 
agency for Simoniz Co., Chicago, for its 
new line of marine waxes and cleaners. 


Stephen J. Kelliher . 
rector of promotion, Structural Clay Prod- 


- from assistant di- 


ucts Institute, to account executive, Zim- 
mer-McClaskey-Frank, Richmond, Va. 


Leo Burnett Co. . . Chicago, announces the 
following personnel changes: Harold Till- 
son named manager of media department, 
George Wilcox named media group su- 
pervisor, succeeding Tillson. Also, John 
W. Setear from assistant manager, media 
department, to marketing supervisor, mar- 
keting department. 


John G. Kasten .. formerly of Sutherland- 
Abbott, Boston, named marketing director- 
account supervisor for S. Gunnar Myrbeck 
& Co., Boston. 


McLaughlin 


Heffron Lynch 


Rumrill Company . . Rochester, N.Y., an- 
nounces the following personnel changes: 
James G. Wells has resigned as vice- 
president and general manager of the 
Buffalo office, continuing as a _ director 
and consultant; Donald G. Atkinson will 
succeed Mr. Wells as Buffalo general 
manager. Also, three newly-named vice- 
presidents of the agency: Mrs. Lois Ingalls 
McLaughlin, director of merchandising; 
John L. Heffron, account executive; and 
F. Bradley Lynch, director of public rela- 
tions. 


Michel-Cather, Inc. . . New York, named 
agency for E. T. Oakes Corp., Islip, LI, 
N.Y., makers of food and chemical proc 


ess automatic mixing systems. 


Mark K. Dresden, Jr. . . named director of 
Continued on page 164 





PETROLEUM EQUIPMENT 


concentrates on the man who controls 
the giant petroleum equipment market 


THE MAN The petroleum equipment man is the key individual re- 
sponsible for selecting, applying, operating, maintaining and specifying 
equipment. He may have one of many titles, but his function always 
centers around equipment — everything from drill bits to cat crackers. 
Petroleum Equipment is the only magazine edited exclusively for 


this man, 


THE MARKET The petroleum equipment market is valued at $6.5 
DRILLING & PRODUCING billion this year, and growing steadily. This market comprises drill- 
ing, producing, pipeline, gas processing, refining and petrochemi- 


cals. Petroleum Equipment is the only magazine effectively covering 
this equipment market, 
R! 


EFINING & 
NATURAL 
GASOLINE 


THE MAGAZINE Petroleum Equipment published bi-monthly, 


reaches 16,000 key individuals, here and abroad, plus heavy, 
proven pass-along readership. These carefully-screened readers 


PETROLEUM 
EQUIPMENT 


make a habit of using Petroleum Equipment Magazine as a 
workbook. It talks their language. Each issue of Petroleum 


Equipment carries a far greater proportion of equipment 
material than any other oil trade magazine, 


Contact your nearest Petroleum Equipment Representative, 
or Arthur D. Youmans, Publisher, 842 Graybar Bldg., 
420 Lexington Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Published by Rice-Youmans Publishing Company 
308 E. James St., Barrington, Ill. 














| For all the Facts on 


Industrial and Trade 


Market Data 
LOOK in 


Industrial Marketing 
40TH ANNUAL 
MARKET DATA & 
DIRECTORY NUMBER 




















b TRAFFIC WORLD, 


is the weekly 
newsmagazine of 


TRANSPORTATION 
MU 


in every industry and in 
every mode of transportation 


See our Service-Ad in SRDS 





HOW TO STRETCH YOUR 
SALES TRAINING DOLLARS! 


DIRECTORY 
OF 
MSS SALES 
sats TRAINING TRAINING 
sec: |. FILMS 
FREE for the asking! 


This 16-page Directory should be in 
every sales office! It demonstrates 
the versatility of sales films as the 
nucleus of sales training courses; 
as an introduction at sales or 
dealer meetings; as a program 
break at conventions; as a supple- 
ment to product training; or as a 
fine addition to your library of 
business films. Get your copy by 
writing us, today. 


DARTNELL 


4662 RAVENSWOOD 
CHICAGO 40, ILL 
“HEADQUARTERS FOR 
SALES TRAINING FILMS” 
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What is 
PNigm —lalelisl-1-lalale Bed 


Air engineering is the art and 
science of managing air to 
make it productive and health- 
ful for man in structures and 
processes. 


Where do you find 
Air Engineers? 


Air engineers work in industrial 
plants and large buildings; in 
consulting practice; in contract- 
ing; or in government agencies. 


sate taolo me Vig 


Engineers work with? 


Their tools are many: air mov- 
ing systems, heating and cool- 
ing units, dust collectors, fume 
scrubbers, air filters, ventila- 
tors, stacks, controls, instru- 
ments . . . amounting to over 
3 billion dollars per year. 


How best to reach 
PN imme tale lisl 18 - ieg 


Through AIR ENGINEERING, the 
monthly magazine written spe- 
cifically for and by air engi- 
neers. 


In one year over 6,000 air 
engineers have paid for a sub- 
scription to AIR ENGINEERING. 
These air engineers, no matter 
what title they are hidden 
under, have been drawn to AIR 
ENGINEERING by its cogent 
editorial coverage of their 
problems. 


For more information contact 
your nearest AIR ENGINEERING 
representative: 


521 Fifth Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 
MU. 2-1928-9 


134 S. LaSalle St., Chicago 3, Ill. 
FR. 2-8643-4 


450 W. Fort St., Detroit 26, Mich. 
WO. 2-0924 


4710 Crenshaw, Los Angeles 43, Calif. 
AX. 2-9501 


AIR | ENGINEERING 


founded 1959 


450 W. Fort St., Detroit 26, Mich. 


A Business News Publication 
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market research department, Lee Ramsdell 
& Co., Philadelphia 


Charles Palm & Co 
appointed agency 

Co., Windsor Locks 
epoxy resins used in tl 


cable industry 


Jaqua Company .. Grand Rapids, ar 
pointed agency for industria] products mar 
keting group, Lear, Inc., Grand Rapids 
Mich. The group was organized to prc 
mote industrial sales of Lear’s military 
products as they become available 
sale. 

Penn & Hamaker . . Cleveland, appointed 
agency for Meriam Instrument Co., makers 
of precision measuring and control instru 


ments. 


Robert W. Foulke .. board chairman 
Gould, Brown & Bickett Inc., Minneapolis 
retired May 31 after more than 50 years 


in the advertising agency field 


Foulke Vollmer 


Karl F. Vollmer . . vice-president and copy 
director, mamed manager of Young & 
Rubicam, Chicago, replacing Robert H. 


Brinkerhoff who returns to Y&R, New York 


Harry P. Bridge Co... 
for American Metal Climax, Inc., New 
York. 


appointed agency 


Donaldson Associates . . Huntington, L.I. 
named agency for Powertron Ultrasonics 
Corp., Garden City, N.Y. manufacturer 


of ultrasonic cleaning units. 


Parsons, Friedmann & Central . . Boston 
appointed agency for United Enterprises 
a subsidiary of Solar Permanent, makers 
of stainless steel dairy equipment and 
cookware. 

Raymond F. Wiemer . . former associate 
editor of Building Products magazine 
named media director, Penn & Hamaker 


‘leveland 


Arndt, Preston, Chapin, Lamb & Keen. . 


For motion pictures and slide films, call 
on the producer who best understands 
business needs. Write for our booklet, 
“How Much Should a Film Cost?” 


HEAEGS 


and 
B2Ae cs LE IERODN 
ING. 


NEW YORK CITY, 17 
405 Lexington Ave. (YU 6-3265) 


DAYTON, 2 
The Talbott Tower (BA 3-9321) 


DETROIT, 2 
15 East Bethune Ave. (TR 3-0283) 


SOUND BUSINESS FILMS SINCE 1 


THE TEXTILE TEAM 
IN LATIN AMERICA 


Textiles Panamericanos 


to all mills monthly 
since 1941 
—— 


~ 





oa 














to all mills annually 


PANAMERICAN PUBLISHING CO., INC. 
570 - 7th AVENUE, NEW YORK 18, N. Y. 





Philadelphia, has moved its offices to 
1528 Walnut Street. 


Curtiss, Quinlan, Keene & Peck . . In- 
dianapolis, appointed agency for Amos- 
Thomas Corp., Edinburg, Ind., manufac- 
turer of injection-molded plastics. 


Remsen Advertising Agency . . New 
Haven, Conn., named agency for Russell 
Mfg. Co., Middletown, Conn., producer of 
brake lining, clutch facing, woven belting, 
elastic cord and insulating tape. 


William L. Ebner. . 
man Malone Associates, Akron, to copy 
Beeson- 


from copy chief, Nor 


director and account executive 
Reichert Inc., Toledo. 


Berry, Currie, Hawkins Pty. Ltd . . Aus- 
tralia, is the new name of the agency 
formed by the merger of Hugh Berry Co. 
and Hawkins Advertising. Offices already 
exist in Sydney, Brisbane, Melbourne and 


Adelaide. 


Craig & Associates/Advertising . . Hous- 
ton, has been formed by Douglas Craig, 
former vice-president, Marsteller, Rickard, 
Gebhardt & Reed, Houston, along with 
Donald Lamm and Mrs. Henrietta Eng- 
lander, both also previously with the now 
dissolved Houston Marsteller office. 

Andrews Agency . . Milwaukee, named 
agency for Racine Hydraulics and Ma- 
chinery, Inc., construction equipment man 


ufacturer. 


Warren Advertising Philadelphia, 
named agency for Charles A. Hones, Inc., 
Baldwin, LI, 


burners and furnaces for heat treating, 


maker of industrial gas 


melting and soldering. 


Maneloveg Dolen 


Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn . . New 
York, has named as vice-presidents Her 
bert D. Maneloveg, media director, and 
Donald J. Dolen, copy chief of the agen- 


cy's Detroit office. 


Butrick & Associates 
pointed agency for Perfection Division of 


Cleveland, ap- 


Hupp Corp., Cleveland, manufacturer of 
PF F 


refrigerated semi-trailers. 


Glenn Advertising . . Houston, announces 


the appointment of Robert S. Heller as 
general manager and Edward Chalmers 
as senior account executive. 


Arthur Boyd . . 
consulting firm hqs been appointed vice- 


recently head of his own 


president in charge of marketing and re- 
search, Campbell-Ewald Co., Detroit. 


W. B. Pritchard former partner of 
Pritchard, Daniels & Dreher, Ardmore, Pa., 
to vice-president, Richard A. Foley Ad- 
vertising Agency, Philadelphia. 


Sam Fidman .. from copy and special ad- 
vertising administrator, Douglas Aircraft, 
Los Angeles, to account executive, Edward 
Schaar Associates, Los Angeles. 


John W. Hays 
Western 


. from assistant editor, 
Advertising Publications, San 
Francisco, to copy-contact staff, Sturges 


& Associates, San Carlos, Cal. 


Vic Benjamin . . 
Jaqua Co., Detroit, to account executive, 


Fred M. Randall Co., Detroit. 


from account executive, 


Benjamin Wolfe 


Charles Hull Wolfe . . 
Griswold-Eshleman Co., Cleveland, has 


creative director of 
been named vice-president. 


AAAA .. 


national committee appointments for 1960 


has announced the following 


61—Committee for Improvement of Adver- 
tising Content: chairman, Robert E. Allen 
of Fuller & Smith & Ross, N.Y., and vice- 
chairman, David B. Williams of Erwin 
Wasey, Ruthrauff & Ryan, N.Y.; Standing 
Committee for Business Publications: chair- 
man, Fred Wittner of Fred Wittner Adver- 
tising, N.Y., and vice-chairman, Howard 
W. Rose of Buchen Co., Chicago; Standing 
Committee for International Advertising: 
chairman, Irwin A. Vladimir of Gotham- 
Vladimir Advertising, N.Y., and vice-chair 
man, W. A. Weaver of Griswold-Eshleman, 
Cleveland. 


John J. Daley, Jr. . . from publicity man- 
ager, National Institute of Drycleaning, to 
public relations account executive, Ketch- 
um, MacLeod & Grove, Washington, D.C. 


Arndt, Preston, Chapin, Lamb & Kean. . 
Philadelphia, has been named to handle 
advertising for Howe Sound Co., New 
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GROWING 
WITH CROW 


Mr. C. Russell John- 
son is president of 
the Union Lumber Co. 
of Fort Bragg and 
San Francisco, Cali 
fornia. The Union 
Lumber Co. and the 
Johnson family have 
been inseparable for 
75 years. Mr. John 
son's grandfather and 
father preceded him 
in the top job at 
Union and built it up 
to be one of the top 
lumber organizations 
in the U. S., producing primarily redwood 
umber. 

Mr. Johnson has continued building 
Union and recently announced the acquisi- 
tion of 35,000 acres of timberlands and var- 
ious mills from the Pacific Coast Co. Al- 
ways active in industry affairs, Mr. Johnson 
is currently president of the California Red 
wood Association. 

Mr. Johnson is a solid example of the 
dependence placed by leading lumbermen 
and plywood men on C. C, Crow Pub. 
world's largest lumber and plywood pub- 
lishers. He and his Union Lumber Co. have 
been subscribers to many of the Crow lum- 
ber and plywood market reporting publica- 
tions for many years: 

Crow's Weekly Letter—27 years (char- 
ter subscriber) 

Crow's Lumber Digest—23 years 

Crow's Buyer's & Seller's Guide—I4 
years 

Crow's Freight Calculator—l4 years 

Crow's Price Reporter—13 years 

Crow's Western Equipment & Timber 
News—3 years 

Crow's Weekly Plywood 
years (charter subs) 

When lumbermen like C, Russell Johnson 
need marketing information, they turn to 
Crow, which provides the only complete 
lumber end plywood market information as 
well as the top advertising media. 

Mr. Johnson says: ‘Impressed by the edi- 
torial vigor of Crow's Lumber Digest, we 
began a regular advertising campaign and 
have been very pleased with the results, As 
our subscription record shows, the Crow or- 
ganization has been a big help to us for 
many years.” 

WHY ADVERTISE IN CROW'S LUMBER 
DIGEST? 

What makes it different? Here are some 

good reasons: 

I—Reader confidence. Crow lumber and 
plywood market reports have been the 
standard of the world for nearly 40 years. 
Advertisements in Crow's Lumber Digest 
are read by lumbermen and plywood men 
accustomed to trusting Crow. Market re 
ports have to be accurate. 

2—Editorial emphasis on marketing. 

3—Strong wholesaler and jobber reader 
ship. 

4—The Digest is the only lumber/plywood 
magazine that is growing. 

For further information, please contact 

C. C. Crow Publications, 
623 S. W. Oak St., Portland 5, Ore, 
CApitol 7-6665. 


THOSE WHO GROW 
SELL THROUGH CROW 


C. Russell Johnson 


Letter—2 
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What do you know about 
cotton gins and 
oilseed processing mills? 


THIS IS A MARKET 

that covers all cotton areas from California 
to the Carolinas, plus the Midwestern Soybean 
Belt. 


THIS IS A FIELD 

that represents a huge potential market for 
Industrial Machinery ¢ Farm Machinery ¢ 
Power Units © Processing Equipment 
Materials Handling and Transmission Machin- 
ery © Solvents © Bags © Insecticides 
e Scales ¢ Lubricants and hundreds of 
other industrial items. 


HOW MANY PLANTS? 

in round numbers—7,000, which includes 
cotton gins; cottonseed, soybean, peanut, 
flaxseed and other oilseed processing mills. 


COVERAGE? 

“The Press” has served this market since 
1899, and offers you complete coverage, with 
a solid reader acceptance based on 60 years 
of accurate, responsible reporting. 


Write for circulation figures, rates, and 
brochures giving additional market data. 


The Cotton Gin and 
Oil Mill Press 


3116 Commerce Street 
Dallas, Texas 


Call ou 


Neville 


EDWIN L. NEVILLE 
President 


lo tun Your 
Convention Exhibits 


NO OBLIGATION FOR THE INFORMATION YOU'LL 
GET when you talk over your plans with him 
. . . budget-prices that include handling the 
entire job for you from start to finish. 


EVERYTHING IS INCLUDED IN ONE PRICE: the 
complete job of promoting your show, sell- 
ing exhibitors, delivering the contracts. 


YOU CAN COUNT ON EXHIBITS making a profit 
for your association because your exhibitors 
will get the most for their money. What's 
more, they'll be enthusiastic and eager to 
sign up for the next year’s show. 


TO HAVE YOUR EXHIBITS SPACE A SELL-OUT 
the sure-and-easy, make-money way, phone 
.. wire... write Ed Neville today. 


Phone: MUrray Hill 7-0170 


Neville Exhibits 
Management 


758 Lincoln Building - 60 East 42nd St., New York 17 
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York parent organization of an integrated 
group of companies in metals and re 
lated industries. 


Grant Advertising . . has moved its U.S. 
headquarters to New York. Elliott Plowe, 
senior vice-president in the New York 
office has been named president. Will C 
Grant will continue as board chairman 
and chief executive officer, in Chicag¢ 
which will remain world-headquarters of 
the agency. Six Detroit executives of Grant 
have been promoted and transferred t 
New York: Frederick A. Peck, Detroit crea 
tive director, to vice-president and head 
creative director for all offices; Robert C. 
Mack, radio-TV director, Detroit, to vice 
president and national radio and TV direc 
tor; Leonard J. Kotowski, copy chief, De 

to vice-president and copy chief of 
all U.S. offices; Wallace J. Gordon, as- 
sistant copy chief, Detroit, to assistant na 
tional copy chief; Myers B. Cather, vice 
president and manager, Detroit, to vice 
president and account supervisor, New 
York; and Bruce W. Yount, controller, De 


to internal office manager, New 


Richard-Lewis Corp. . . New York, ay 
pointed agency for Ampoule Machine 
Long Island City manufacturer of phar- 


maceutical packaging equipment. 


Media changes. . 


Chemical & Engineering News .. has 
opened an advertising sales office at 17 
South 12th St Duncan Rob- 


erts is district manager 


Philadelphia 


Aurbach Joseph 


Lester P. Aurbach . . {1 


president tc 


m executive Vice 
president, Industrial Publish 
ing Corp., Cleveland. He is succeeded by 
Edwin M. Joseph, formerly first vice-presi 
dent. Mr. Aurbach succeeds Irving B. 
Hexter, who died May 22. Other IPC an 
nouncements: Charles A. Hill, from man 
aging editor to general manager of M 


Richard C. Grove, 


Buyers Purchasing 


ern Office Procedures 
from co-publisher f 


Digest to the headquarters sales staff of 


Material Handling Engineering ‘and Ma 


and George 


terial Handling Illustrated; 


Yonan, from Chicago regional advertising 
manager for American Aviation Publica- 
tions to midwestern sales representative 


for Materials Handling Engineering and 
Material Handling Illustrated. 


Tom Taylor. . from Ohio district manager 
f Food Engineering, formerly published by 
McGraw-Hill Publishing Co., New York, to 
assistant manager of McGraw-Hill’s Ohio 
district. Other McGraw-Hill announce- 
ments: Richard K. Neill, from the direct 
mail department to the advertising sales 
staff of Fleet Owner; and David L. Cun- 
niff, from account executive with Howard 
A. Harkavy, Inc., to assistant corporate 


promotion manager. 


Home Modernization Contractor/Dealer . . 
is new name of Home Improvement Topics. 
The monthly is published by Babcox Busi- 
ness Publications, Akron, O. 


Leonard A. Eiserer . . executive vice-presi- 
jent of American Aviation Publications, 
Washington, elected vice-chairman of fi- 
nance of National Business Publications, 
Washington, D. C. 
Dean Myhran . . from editorial director te 
assistant to the president, Davidson Pub- 
Duluth, Minn. Also, Calvin 
of Davidson's Drive-In Man- 


lishing Co., 

Morken, editor 
1gement, takes on additional duties as as- 
sociate publisher of that magazine, while 


continuing as editor. 


Business Newsmagazine .. is new name 
f Sales & Advertising, pub’ished by the 
rinting division of Olsen Publishing Co. 


Milwaukee. 


Marsh P. Trimble and Roy E. Linder. . 
named vice-presidents of Industrial Publica- 
tions, a Chicago division of Cahners Pub- 
ishing Co., Boston. Mr. Trimble, formerly 
business manager of Cahners’ Building 
supply News, was also appointed busi- 
ness manager of Practical Builder. Mr. 
Linder, formerly advertising director for 
Practical Builder, was also appointed mar- 
keting director of that publication. Also, 
Bruce L. McGregor, from sales staff of 
American Lumberman, to Cleveland district 
manager of Practical Builder; and Everett 
L. Sparks, Jr., from sales staff of Industrial 
Publishing Corp., to Cleveland sales staff 
of Industrial Publications’ Building Con- 
struction Illustrated. And Burton S. Kauf- 
man, from advertising manager, U.N. 
Alloy Steel Corp., to assistant promotion 
Modern Materials Handling, 
Supermarket Equipment, Pro 


lirector for 
Metalworking 
tective Packaging, Modern Assembly Prac 
tice and Modern Plant Operation & Mainte 
nance, all published by Cahners Publish- 
in Boston. 


ing Co. 





Building Trends . . Kansas City, Mo., has 
split up its 160,000 VAC-audited circula- 
tion in the 50 states into three regional 
editions: western, central and eastern. The 
central edition has a 73,000 guaranteed 
circulation; eastern edition, 59,000; and 
western, 28,000. 


John S. Goebel .. from regional vice-presi- 
dent, Cahners Publishing Co., to vice 
president, Buyers Purchasing Digest, East 
Cleveland, O. He is responsible for sales 
in Ohio, West Virginia, Michigan, western 
New York and western Pennsylvania. 


Utility Purchasing & Stores . . is name of 
monthly to be introduced this fall by 
Charleson-Myers Publishing Co., Stamford, 
Conn. It will be edited for purchasing ex- 
ecutives and storekeepers in the electric 
utility industry. Its circulation will be con- 
trolled and audited. 


Alfred E. Fountain and Frank L. Ogilvie, 
Jr. . . named district managers of Elec- 
tronic Equipment Engineering, published by 
Sutton Publishing Co., White Plains, N.Y. 
Mr. Fountain, who was vice-president in 
charge of Reinhold Publishing Co.’s mid- 
western office, is now in charge of Sut- 
ton’s New England area. Mr. Ogilvie, who 
was New York district manager for In- 
dustrial Publishing Co., is now in charge 
of Sutton’s New York district. 


R. Jack Hancock . . from advertising staff, 
Western Auto Supply Co., to assistant to 
Emmett P. Langan, vice-president and ad- 
vertising director of Implement & Tractor 
Publications, Kansas City, Mo. 


Electromechanical Design . . published by 
Benwill Publishing Corp., West Newton, 
Mass., will accept catalog insertions as- 
sociated with the components and systems 
digest section of the publication begin- 
ning with the August issue. 


Institutions Catalog File . . is name of new 
annual to be introduced May, 1961, by Do- 
mestic Engineering Co., Chicago. Copies 
of the file will be limited to 7,500, with 
distribution to architects, designers, engi- 
ners and consultants specializing in in- 
stitutions, food service equipment dealers, 
janitor supply houses, contract design 
firms and large institutions. 


Maclean-Hunter Publishing Corp. . . To- 
ronto, has acquired control of Rolph-Clark- 
Stone, Ltd., 
packaging firm. 


Toronto lithographing and 


I. Herbert Case . 
publisher and general manager of Fire 


- has retired as active 


Engineering, published by the Magazine 
Publishing Div., Reuben H. Donnelley 
Corp., New York. He will continue with 
the division for another year as a con- 


sultant. He began his career with the mag 
azine, then known as Fire & Water Engi 
neering, in 1911. 


Gibson Theile 


Richard Gibson 
ager, Iron Age, to marketing director, 


from promotion man 


American Aviation Publications, Washing 
ton, D.C. Also, Ralph R. Theile, from cargo 
traffic director for the Air Transport As 
sociation, to sales director of AAP’s Air 
Cargo; and Wettstein, Nowell & Johnson 
named publishers representative for Gar- 
den Supply Merchandiser, which is pub- 
lished by American Aviation Publications, 
in the 13 western states. 


Donald T. Lock . . from sales staff, 
Meredith Publishing Co., to New York sales 
staff of School Management, published by 
School Management Magazines, Green 
wich, Conn. 


Mark McDonald... from sales staff, Dun’s 
Review & Modern Industry, to sales staff 
of Mechanical Engineering, published by 
the American Society of Mechanical Enai- 
neers, New York. He will cover the New 
York City and New England areas for 
Mechanical Engineering. 


William K. Kapp. . 
Good Housekeeping to New York sales 


from sales staff of 


staff of Management Magaziries, Green- 
wich, Conn. Also, John W. Bourke, from 
sales staff of Walden Sons & Mott, to Chi 
cago sales staff of MM’s Management 
Methods. 

Quest for Tomorrow .. is name of quarter- 
ly introduced in June by Putman Publish- 
ing Co., Chicago. Stated purpose of the 
quarterly is to ‘provide the decision mak- 
ers of America with a better understanding 
of the contributions of industrial science 
and technology.” The first issue was cir 
culated to 35,200 “leaders in government, 
the military, clergy, the press, business, 
finance, industry, labor, education and sci 
ence.” One-page, b&w rate is $3,000. Put 
man has also announced that it has discon 
tinued publication of Plant & Power Serv- 
ices Engineering. 
Lansing T. Dupree - from advertising 
manager of Chemical Engineering Progress 
to Mid-Atlantic district manager of Pe- 
troleum Engineer Publishing Co., Dallas, 
Tex. « 


% 
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The LEADERS are 
READERS of 


ASHRAE 
OURNAL 


ASHRAE engineers depend on the 
authority and timeliness of the 
JOURNAL for up-to-date information 
on industry developments and tech- 
nical progress. It’s the only publica- 
tion edited exclusively for their needs 
and interests. 

Advertising in the ASHRAE JOURNAL 
means sales for products in the heat- 
ing, refrigeration, air conditioning 
and ventilation fields, because it 
reaches and influences the decision 
makers—the design engineering lead- 
ers who specify and buy for the 
industry. 

60% of ASHRAE JOURNAL circulation 
is in these key areas: 
Consulting engineers & architects. . 10.45% 

Contractors 

Original equipment manufacturers. .28.93% 
...and you get this truly effective 
coverage at low cost. 

Contact our local representative or write: 


WILLIAM J. GATENBY 


Advertising Sales Manager 


62 Worth Street 


New York 13, N. Y. 
Statement 
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Honoring the Minds 
that meet the Challenge 
of the 


IRE remembers the MAN 


..- for advancements 


in data transmission 


Harry me yquist 


/ 


The Medal of Honor, IRE’s highest annual techni- 
cal award in the field of electronics, goes this year 
to Dr. Harry Nyquist, consulting engineer, “for 
fundamental contributions to a quantitative under- 
standing of thermal noise, data transmission, and 
negative feedback.” IRE is proud to honor Dr. 
Nyquist, and ta salute all who, in this challenging 
decade of the ’60s, work for the advancement of 
electronics and apply it to the betterment of our 
lives, 


Your company, too, has to meet the challenge of the 60s 
in the vast radio-electronics field; 

to do so, it too must “remember the man” 

— must reach the top-level minds who control purchasing 
for electronic equipment, components and supplies. 
65,243 (ABC) of them read Proceedings every month 

— ACT on what they read. 

Present your company’s facts in Proceedings 

— and watch the reaction! 


For a share in the present, 
and a stake in the future, make your product NEWS in 


Proceedings of the IRE 


The Institute of Radio Engineers 


Adv. Dept. 72 West 45th St., New York 36, N. Y. © MUrray Hill 2-6606 
BOSTON * CHICAGO * MINNEAPOLIS * SAN FRANCISCO * LOS ANGELES 
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Dobeckmun . . stunning 


Packaging experts 


challenge ad ingenuity 


Design-minded readers bring out the 


best in package material advertisers . . 


Geép We are no packaging experts, 
but we would guess that the essen- 
tials of successful packaging design 
are esthetics, salesmanship and 
service. 

That is, a design must be attrac- 
tive in the literal sense of the word, 
monopolizing the eye’s attention in 
a pleasing fashion as befits an art 
form; it should carry the promise 
of a benefit inherent in the con- 


tents; and it should provide useful 
information. 

We would further guess that the 
people who advertise in a magazine 
like Modern Packaging, as well as 
the people who read such a mag- 
azine, are aware of those essentials, 
and that this knowledge might lead 
to some advertising a cut or two 
above the general run of business 
paper advertising constructed by 


OK 


as inserted 





\Y 


people who aren’t always wrapped 
up, so to speak, in package design. 

Or, to look at it another way, 
you'd suspect that since the readers 
of a packaging magazine are ob- 
viously knowledgeable in design, 
the advertisers therein would at- 
tempt extra hard to appeal to their 
more sophisticated tastes. 


Eye opening experience . . Well, 
that’s the way it turns out. We think 
the average issue of Modern Pack- 
aging contains more first-rate ads 
than you'll find in any other branch 
of business papers. Possibly because 
MP prints full color ROP on a good 
grade of paper, possibly because 
many of the advertisers can actually 
sample their product, possibly be- 
cause the product features are often 
visual, possibly because production 
budgets are obviously more gen- 
erous—and also possibly because 
the creative people are challenged, 
by the nature of their audience, to 
put on a superior performance—an 
examination of this magazine can 
be a rather exciting adventure for 
someone who is concerned with ad- 
vertising craftsmanship. 

Here, at last, we find art direc- 
tion supporting the message instead 
of interfering with it. We'll say 
more; the art direction enhances 
the message. We just wish we could 
reproduce in full color some of the 
following ads. 


Stunning collage . . Copy is un- 
important in the Dobeckmum ad. 
Most of the ad is a stunning ar- 
rangement of fish, spark plug, as- 
paragus, shirt, orange and bolt, seen 
through a thin film (this probably 
doesn’t come through in the repro- 
duction) of polyethylene. Copy 
above the illustration sells Dobeck- 
mun as a leader in creative pack- 
aging; copy below sells the advan- 
tages of polyethylene for packaging. 
And note, in the upper right, an un- 
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THE QWIP THAT TOPPED THEM ALL! 











GREASEPROOF tooo using 


continues to do the best protective packaging job 
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\jax Cleanser fast-How ing... Lastsel 
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Canco . . magnificent pun 


usual handling of a_ testimonial: 
that’s a packet of bird seed, and the 
says, “In snowy, 
wintery weather this package holds 


seed company 


the same appeal for customers as 
do the contents for our feathered 
friends.” 


Outrageously compatible . . “The 
Qwip that Topped Them All” is a 
rather outrageous double pun, but 
it’s perfectly compatible with the 
picture of the trophy cup filled with 
strawberries and whipped cream. 
Qwip dessert topping won a prize 
in the Aerosol Packaging Awards 
Competition, and its container was 
manufactured by American Can Co. 
The arrangement is perfect, and so 
is the typography. 

Ronald Klingner, art director, 
Compton Advertising, New York, 
is responsible for the graphics, and 
Compton vice-president James Kel- 
ly concocted the pun. 

It’s a cliché to say that anything 
shown on paper looks good enough 
to eat right off the page, but we'll 
say it anyway about the foods 
shown in the Glassine and Grease- 
proof Manufacturers Association ad. 
The doughnuts, candies and bacon 
are displayed on a yellow fabric; 
the small cut of the machine is in 
a single cclor—blue. We don’t like 
the handling of the headline par- 
ticularly, but the words are OK: 
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Glassine . . mouthwatering 


“Here's why GLASSINE or 
GREASEPROOF for Board Lining 
continues to do the best protective 
packaging job.” (Note how much 
more effective that headline is be- 
cause of the phrase “continues to 
do.”) Body copy and signature are 
beautifully presented, and the text 
itself is solid with the “why” that 
the headline promised. 


View from the top .. Down the 
drain goes Ajax—which is hardly 
one of the prettiest sights to be 
illustrated. But the straight-down 
view, with water trickling out of 
the faucet, has a certain fascina- 
tion. Headline and copy tell why 
Anaconda Aluminum Foil is just 
right for Ajax: 

Ajax Cleanser lives near water— 
gets carried by wet hands. So, the 
Colgate-Palmolive Co. insists upon 
protective packaging for this fine- 
textured product that must be dry 
and free-flowing. 

Lustour Corporation prints the 
moisture-proof label, a lamination 
of aluminum foil and kraft paper. 
This label, which becomes an_ in- 
tegral part of the canister, both 
keeps out moisture and stands up 
under wet handling. 


So real it smells . . When we say 
that the Standard Packaging spread 
smells, we’re being complimentary. 
The cheese in the picture is that 
real! Note the headline in the hole 


Anaconda . . down the drain 


in the cheese: “Every major brand of 
cheese uses flexible film by Stand- 
ard Packaging.” Copy tells more: 


Standard took a marketing look 
at the packaging of sliced natural 
cheese. Housewives insisted pack- 
aging must keep cheese better and 
longer. Retailers wanted appetite 
appeal and good visibility to spark 
impulse buying. Cheese packers de- 
manded production speed and sealed- 
in freshness. That way, they could 
offer more varieties; enlarge dis- 
tribution areas. Standard’s flexible 
film packaging made everybody hap- 
py, sent cheese sales soaring. 


The part of the spread to the left 
of the gutter (two-thirds of the 


Continued on page 172 
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approach to packaging 
pays off... 

in many unusual ways 
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Standard Packaging . . ““hole’’ story 





39% greater advertising coverage 


of the fastest-growing electrical 
market with... 


Virtually every individual with vital influence in buying electrical 
power equipment for the over $1 billion a year western electrical 
market reads Electrical West. This is over 3,500 more than read any 
other trade magazine. In the utility market which is responsible for 
over 70% of electrical construction budgets, Electrical West 
has over 3 times more circulation in the West than any other book. 
Typically, out of the 96 top executives at the headquarters of 
Utah Power & Light Company, 30 read no electrical magazine 
other than Electrical West and no other single national magazine 
gives more than partial coverage of the other 66. 
The 12,000 PAID SUBSCRIBERS to Electrical West include 
7,862 in utilities, 1,414 electrical contractors, 542 electrical 
wholesalers, 549 consulting engineers and staffs, and 1,277 manufacturers 
in the 11 continental western states, Alaska and Hawaii. 
Growing at a rate twice as fast as the rest of the country, 
the western electrical market is by far the biggest sales plum 
for any client manufacturing electrical power equipment. Make 
Electrical West the first book in support of his western selling 
organization and the second book on his national schedule. 


McGRAW-HILL ALSO PUBLISHES 
WESTERN ARCHITECT AND ENGINEER 


ELECTRICAL WEST * A McGRAW-HILL PUBLICATION 


New York: Frank Roberts @ Chicago: W. C. McMurray ® Pittsburgh: Don Farris 
San Francisco: Robert McGinnis, Scott Hubbard @ Los Angeles: Russ Antles 
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Herause ther competitive atuaton now demands packaging 
Ath MORTEM CORVER CREE URE, 
poarable dressings are swinging over fast, te the ‘turn Twist Off 


~oben 
= “WAPOR-VACUUM”” 
Seat and. Re Sent 


WHITE CAP COMPANY 








White Cap 


COPY CHASERS.. 
continued from p. 170 


page) is black-and-white; it gives 
three case histories of Standard’s 
“marketing approach to packaging.” 

Gordon H. Price did the layout, 
and the copy was by Dorothy Davis 
Smith, supervised by Ed Mandell, all 
of Smith, Hagel & Knudsen, New 
York. 

Pleese admire with us the “edi- 
torial” treatment the White Cap Co. 
gave its “Twist-Off Cap.” Posed 
against a black background are four 
bottles; three contain salad dress- 
ing and the fourth, in the fore- 
ground, is clear, its cap suspended 
in the air above it. The bordering 
vegetables are in their natural color. 


Blue lettuce looks good .. The 
left-hand page has two added colors, 
but they’re flat colors—blue for the 
greens (that’s a fact, and it’s pretty 
effective), and red for the 
“VYapor-Vacuum” in the signature. 
The arrangement, on this left-hand 
page, is superb. “These, too, have 
gone modern!” is the rather poetic 
and rather pregnant main headline, 
and the subhead is “Because their 
competitive situation now demands 
packaging with maximum con- 
venience-in-use, pourable dressings 
are swinging over, fast, to the %4- 
turn Twist-Off.” Copy has tremen- 
dous sense of urgency 


word 


From the packer’s standpoint, 


there’s every reason to go along with 
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fancy dressing for poetic head 


this growing consumer preference. 
The Twist-Off is a true Vapor-Vac- 
uum Cap, with all the long-term 
power of the Vapor-Vacuum seal to 
protect the delicate flavor and aroma 
of each packer’s carefully developed 
formulations. 


This beautiful ad was laid out 
by Charles Bracken, art director at 
H. B. Law, Inc., Chicago; copy is by 
H. B. Law. 

Less dramatic, but still a very 
good ad, is the one by Celanese 
which shows the blister pack of 
Eagle pencils. That’s the sales man- 
ager of Eagle Pencil in the picture, 





“BLISTER PACKS OF CELANESE ACETATE SELL 
PENCILS BY THE DOZEN” seys @r. Gon Richerds, So. 





and he’s saying, “Blister packs of 
Celanese Acetate sell pencils by the 
dozen.” There’s a lot of sell in the 
copy: 


“Store managers like these blister 
packs,” says Mr. Richards, “because 
the products are clearly visible. The 
packs lie flat in counter bins or hang 
neatly on racks. They hold contents 
securely, keep them clean, and cut 
down on pilferage. Blister packs not 
only increase the unit of sale, they 
sell our products like hotcakes.”’ 

The production angle is im- 
portant, too. Celanese Acetate sheet- 
ing is economical, and thermoform- 
ing it into blister packs is an eco- 
nomical, process. And fast! Some au- 
tomatic packaging lines are turning 
out blister packs at the rate of 1000 
per minute and more! Sparkling- 
clear acetate sheeting helped Eagle 
Pencil Company move strongly into 
the consumer market and sell a lot 
of pencils that never would have 
been bought from “standard” pack- 
ings. 


Full-dress treatment .. There was 
probably no reason why the Nashua 
ad had to be in full color, because all 
they’re selling is box tape (“Nash- 
ua’s new Peelac peelable box tape 
makes possible a truly easy-open 
carton”), but the special treatment 
puts across the idea that the manu- 
facturer considers this an outstand- 
ing product, well worth the expense 
of giving it the best possible presen- 
tation. (Oh, if more advertisers 
would only realize that the quality 
of their ad production can be con- 
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something special 








*°If only P’'d known about that a week ago!” 


There’s no room for second-guessing in the 
fast-moving world of air conditioning, heating 
and refrigeration. It takes a man armed with 
current facts to build a brighter future for him- 
self and his company —and yours! 


That’s why you'll find no “men in the dark” 
among the 22,000 plus decision-makers who sub- 
scribe to Atk ConpDITIONING, HEATING & REFRIG- 
ERATION News, the only weekly newspaper 
serving their industry. 

These are men equipped to act! They're pre- 
pared, because the News gives them a week-by- 
week report on the latest products, manufactur- 
ing methods, installation procedures, and vitally 
important sales and merchandising trends. 


—. 
These are the men you can reach every week 
through the News: equipment manufacturers, 
consulting engineers and architects, residential, 
commercial and industrial service and installa- 
tion contractors, dealers, distributors and field 
sales-service personnel. 


Don't keep this influential audience in the dark 
about your products and services. Give your 
sales message the attention it deserves by adver- 
tising regularly in the News—the publication 
that’s first with all the news! 


See your local News Representative soon. He'll 
gladly show you facts and figures that can 
throw new light on your sales picture. 


RL TC Rael it 





HEATING & REFRIGERATION , 
Reaching these | Serving these 
450 WEST FORT STREET, DETROIT 26, MICHIGAN FIELDS 





MARKETS 
NEW YORK: ........ 521 Fifth Avenve, MUrroy Hill 2-1928-9. «hte -Seaabias ¢ Mestteaitel 
134 South LaSalle Street, FRonklin 2-8643-4. oon tea gh bats Sime 
4710 Crenshaw Bivd., AXminister 2-9501. 
450 West Fort Street, WOodward 2-0924. 


_ © Heating ¢ Commercial 
' @ Refrigeration ¢ Industrial 
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YOU'RE i GOOG COMPANY WHEN YOU USE PLAT CONTAINERS 





Plax a sight for sore eyes 


COPY CHASERS.. 
continued from p. 172 


strued by the prospective buyer as 
a measure of the quality of the 
product being advertised! ) 

Perhaps you can imagine what the 
Plax spread looks like in the orig- 
inal. That’s a squeeze bottle of 
Murine in striking yellow, a red one 
behind it, and the packages in the 
smaller picture lower left are in all 
colors. Isn’t that a handsome ar- 
rangement? 


Patchwork quilt effect . . Not all 
the full-color ads were successful. 

The Milprint ad will probably mean 
nothing to you in black-and-white, 
but each of those oblongs in the de- 
sign is in a different color. The idea 
is that “a Milprint custom combina- 
tion of two or more of these ma- 
terials can give your product better 
protection and more sales appeal.” 

We don’t consider this a very in- 
teresting visual, but we call your 
attention to the base; specifically 
the geometrical unit (you'll see it 











rovretariewe (me 


JMILPRINT PACKAGING 





MARKETING POWER : : 





also in the main illustration) and 
the signature line: “Milprint Pack- 
aging gives your product Market- 
ing Power.” That’s a pretty good 
line, but we don’t believe the ad it- 
self proved the contention. 

The Imco ad’s composition seems 
to lack the verve or smash that 
you've observed in the other ads 
Those are color swatches in the 
man’s hands, and that’s a gold bot- 
tle lower left, but you have to read 
quite a way to find out what Imco 
is selling. It’s unlikely that very 
many will get that far, because the 
start of the reading does not en- 
courage continuing: 


From acorn to zinc and every 
color in between . . yours for the 
ordering at IMCO. When a certain 
color sells your product, you want 
that color . . not a substitute. IMCO 
reproduces exactly the color you 
want, every time. 

We're not going far with any copy 
that says “yours for the ordering.” 


Handsome what-is-it . . Lassiter’s 
ad ran inside the back cover. It’s 
a handsome picture of one of those 
pocket knives with all sorts of gad- 
gets in it, set up in front of some- 
thing in several colors which we 
can’t identify, and against a deep 
blue background. Here’s the copy: 


idea sharpening: taking a basic- 
ally sound idea and honing it to a 


idea sharpening: . 





Milprint . . not very interesting 
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Imco . . what are they selling? 


Lassiter . . also obscure 


aan ae 





fine point for maximum penetration. 
In packaging, Lassiter idea sharp- 
ening includes experienced recom- 
mendations on package design and 
material, store display, packaging 
machinery. Another good reason to 
call Lassiter. 

Question. What is Lassiter’s busi- 
ness? 

Nor were all the good ads in four 
colors. Not all the products had 
color as an ingredient or objective, 
so black-and-white or a_ single 
added color served as well. 

We've often wondered at the un- 
imaginative photography in busi- 
ness paper advertising. At least a 
picture could be taken, once in a 
while, from a different angle rather 
than straight-on. Cellu-Craft had 
its photographer shoot down from 
above a store counter to illustrate 
the headline “Products check out 
faster in a Cellu-Craft package!” 


Preposterous daydream . . But 
even more fun is a_ straight-on 
photo of a heavyweight dame lean- 
ing on her washing machine and 
holding aloft a black slip that 
wouldn’t have fit her during the 
last 20 years. What this has to do 
with packaging is explained in the 
copy lead: “We don’t specialize in 
answering dreams for size 12 fig- 
ures, but we do specialize in creat- 
ing the glass containers of your 
dreams. Manufacturers of house- 
hold chemicals make life easier for 
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Cellu-Craft . . proves a point 














(METRO GLASS 





Metro Glass . . stops “em 


millions of women—and we try to 
do just that for all our customers.” 
This seems a rather far fetch to 
make a human-interest picture re- 
late to a glass container sales 
message, but at least this Metro 
Glass ad had more stopping power 
than most. 

An upside-down bottle makes a 
striking ad for Cyanamid. The 
whole bleed page is a sort of beige 
color, even the contents of the bot- 
tle. But the container cap is white. 
Under the cap, is handwritten: “Fill 
and forget with Beetle plastic caps.” 


Cyanamid . . striking 





DO YOU BUY 
JUST AN ADHESIVE 


Melt 





Morningstar-Paisley . . annoying 


Copy is a little hard to read, being 
set in a thin type and running full 
width of the page over the tint, but 
it’s good copy: 

Manufacturers of consumer prod- 
ucts using container caps know that 
Beetle plastic has never failed them 
in twenty-five years of steady use. 
Even perfume esters and acetone 
solvents make no headway against 
molded Beetle urea. On the shelf, 
Beetle closures won't build up elec- 
trostatic charges that attract un- 
sightly dust. And they hold firm and 
tight during shipment and storage. 


Who cares... A man with six arms 
introduces what seems to us to be 
an annoyingly rhetorical question 
that few readers will care to take 
the trouble to answer: “Do you 
buy just an adhesive . . or adhesive 
answers to packaging problems?” 
This is Morningstar-Paisley’s prob- 
lem. 
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to the editor 





| Deplores C.C.'s criticism 


as unfounded and caustic 


® Since advertising is an art and 
not an exact science, and since, 
thank goodness, we have freedom 
of expression in this country, you 
have every right to criticize the 
Lunkenheimer' advertisement, as 


| you have done on Pages 181 and 182 


of your May issue. 

We hope that you will agree, 
however, that this right does not 
extend to caustic comments on an 
entire campaign on the basis of one 


| advertisement. After all, one robin 
| does not make a spring, and one ad 
| does not make a campaign. 


It is evident that you have not 
taken the same care Lunkenheimer 


| has to check the performance of the 


advertisements. Lunkenheimer, like 


| many advanced advertisers in this 


country, uses all the known sys- 


| tems for checking its advertising. 


Among these are Starch Reports. 

In 1959, Lunkenheimer advertise- 
ments rated in the top 20 in every 
single publication in which Lunken- 
heimer advertises, which was sur- 
veyed by Starch. 

The ad you have criticized will 
be surveyed and reported by Starch, 
and it will be interesting to compare 
the actual response of valve speci- 
fiers and buyers with your com- 


| ments. 


Bee 
j 


Before attacking the reputation 
of the Lunkenheimer Co., as you did 
in the last paragraph of this item, 
you apparently did not investigate 
the company. Factual surveys are 
available, made by trade papers and 
other independent organizations 
without the knowledge of Lunken- 
heimer, which consistently rate Lun- 


| kenheimer valves in first place as to 
| preference without regard to cost 


among specifiers and users. 
These and other facts, we feel cer- 


| tain, would lead you to an apprecia- 


tion of the solid reasons behind the 
Lunkenheimer slogan, “The One 
GREAT Name in Valves.” 

Your failure to take obvious re- 
search steps, which you consistent- 


ly recommend to your readers, leads 
us to the conclusion that you have 
done a disservice to advertising in 
general, in your attack on the entire 
Lunkenheimer campaign and on the 
reputation of the company. 

It could be that this is one of the 
reasons experienced people in the 
advertising profession regard your 
“Copy Chasers” feature so lightly. 
On the other hand, the “cubs” in the 
business probably think it is bright 
and clever, and it is unfortunate to 
give these young people the idea that 
advertising is an end in itself, and 
that one ad makes a campaign, or 
constitutes the reputation of a com- 
pany, without regard to the over-all 
results of the advertising, the actual 
reputation of the company and its 
performance over almost a century. 

N. E. MALONE 
President, Norman Malone As- 
sociates, Inc., Akron, Ohio. 


Backs Sid in proposing 
rewards for good space reps 


= Your comments regarding space 
“consultants” [“How do you get 
paid for being a ‘consultant’?”, IM, 
April, p. 81] make much sense. A 
good space salesman is not only an 
expert on the field or fields his 
publications covers but, by this con- 
centration, can contribute material- 
ly in guiding an advertiser’s mar- 
keting efforts in that field. I agree 
with you that his efforts should be 
rewarded. 

As an advertising manager my- 
self some years ago in the heavy 
construction equipment field, I 
benefited from the thinking of a 
number of good space reps. As you 
suggest, I could and did reward 
their thinking about my company’s 
problems by giving them some ex- 
tra pages, perhaps some color ads, 
or a 12-time schedule against less 
regular space in other, competitive 
publications. 

Two other “rewards” I found 
helpful. One was to tell fellow ad- 
vertising managers about these 
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@ The Index of Advertising in 
the Public Works Issue of 
CONSTRUCTION NEWS is a 
“Who’s Who” of the country’s 
leading firms in the construc- 
tion field. 


They capitalize on the EAGER 
READERSHIP, every other 
Wednesday, of over 7500 lead- 
ing contractors, architects, en- 
gineers, public officials (con- 
cerned with public construc- 
tion), distributors, etc. This 
issue concentrates only on the 
booming area of Oklahoma, 
Arkansas, Louisiana, Mississip- 
pi and western Tennessee. 


Send for list of advertisers and 
other facts. 


Construction Mews 


An Associated Construction Publication 





Little Rock, Arkansas 








DIRECT MAIL HAS BEEN OUR 
BUSINESS FOR OVER 30 YEARS 


Call Wabash 2-8655 for 
LETTER & MAILING 
SERVICE 


DOES IT FASTER! 


You can count on Marie to handle your complete 
mailing — and he assured of prompt and ac- 
curate services. 

Work mailed for you or delivered to you. Marie 
has been handling all mailing details for a wide 
variety of clients for more than 30 years — 


Multigraphing * Fill-in on Multigraphed 
letters * Planographing * Addressing * 
Mimeographing * Printing * Addresso- 
graphing * Auto-typed letters. * Also 
Addressograph list and hand-list main- 
tenance. 

Call Wobash 2-8655 and Just Ask For Marie 


The Sue 


431 SoutTH DEARBORN STREET 
Cuicaco 5, Itt. WABASH 2-8655 
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space reps, by name and publica- 
tion. Surprisingly, I found them 
enthusiastic about the same sales- 
men. The second way I found help- 
ful was to write directly to the 
publisher of the publication. (And 
don’t send a carbon to the sales- 
man. It gives all of us a lift to have 
a letter come down through chan- 
nels with appropriate comments 
from the chain of command and 
arrive on our desk on a blue Mon- 
day.) 

Like the psychiatrist and the 
farmer’s champion cow, you have 
to tell salesmen you love them once 
in a while. Management will be sur- 
prised, also to find that a word of 
praise does not immediately lead 
to a request for a raise, perhaps 
because the salesman is left speech- 
less. 

BLAINE S. BRITTON 
Management Surveys, Green- 
wich, Conn. 


A space salesman thanks 
Sid for his ‘pitch’ 


= Bless you for the very gratifying 
article on page 81 of the April issue 
of IM [“Sid Bernstein Says’]. If 
nothing else, it’s very heart-warm- 
ing to know there are some who 





would reward the _publication’s | 


space representative for being made 
aware of a market’s importance. 

MIKE O'CONNELL 

Architectural & Engineering 


News, Chicago 


Calls Sid’s suggestion 
a plea for magazine subsidy 


= Regarding your column [April, 
IM, p. 81], “How Do You Get Paid 
for Being a ‘Consultant’?”, I am 
with you all the way on the wide 
range of helpfulness that exists not 
only among publication representa- 
tives but among publications them- 
selves (with such things as market 
research aids and many others). 

I’m with you even more when you 
nail the “spread-it-around” or “let’s- 
give-everybody-a-little” school of 
media planning. 

However, your suggestion in the 
third to the last paragraph that the 
advertiser take a stronger sched- 
ule in a magazine because the rep 

Continued on page 178 


TECHNICAL 
ADVERTISING 
WRITER 


Large producer of non- 
ferrous metals has open- 
ing for experienced writ- 
er produce trade 
paper advertising and 
two external house or- 
gans for the metalwork- 
ing industries. Mechan- 
ical engineering degree 
preferred but not neces- 
sary. Some traveling. 
Headquarters in New 
York. Send resume to: 


Box 570, 
Industrial Marketing, 
630 Third Avenue 
New York 17, N.Y. 





KNOW THE SCORE! 


PE .. BACON'S 


“SELECTIVE SUBJECT RESEARCH 
for every currently published 
item on any subject 


This service can help you, your other 
departments, or your clients get vital 
research information on any subject 
desired. Thus it is based on your 
specific needs. You get everything on 
the subject you select, from our com- 
plete reading coverage of over 3500 
current business, farm and consumer 
magazines. 


You will want to make sure you get 
this new 36-page brochure. It describes 
this accurate, valuable information 
research service. Send today. 


SEND FOR 

FREE BROCHURE 
Please send my FREE copy of the “Subject 

Research Brochure.” BS tian 
NAME 
FIRM 
ADDRESS 
city STATE 
BACON’S CLIPPING BUREAU 
14 E. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 4, Ill., WA 2-8419 


Business Papers, Farm, and Consumer Magazines 
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Brochure Explains 
Photo-Reporting 


In a brochure, issued by Sickles 
Photo-Reporting, national ad- 
vertising managers, agency 
account executives and art di- 
rectors cite examples of how 
Sickles has helped them obtain 
pictures and stories for adver- 
tising. Eight national advertis- 
ers describe case histories of 
their experiences with, in most 
cases, the finished ads being il- 
lustrated. 


.--for more details write or phone, 


SICKLES Photo-Reporting 
P.O. Box 98, Maplewood, New Jersey 
Phone SOuth Orange 3-6355 


TRAFFIC WORLD 


is the weekly 
newsmagazine of 


TRANSPORTATION 
MANAGEMENT 


in every industry and in 
A] a Mi sslelel Me) mi de-lal-yelelac-balel| 


See our Service-Ad in SRDS 








WANTED 2.5% 
4 OF DECALS 
RUBBERCAL® (plastic decal) is permanent, 
waterproof, tough. Applied without water in 
any kind of weather. You save many ways. 
Write for free and estimate — 


ph today. 
MULTI-COLOR PROCESS COM ANY 
323 $0. QUINCY + TULSA, OKLAHOMA 











CAN YOU SELL ADVERTISING? 


Top industry magazine needs regional man- 
ager Cleveland or Detroit. Territory not 
covered now. Successful sales record re- 
quired. $9-$10,000 plus liberal commis- 
sions. Send resumes, in complete confidence, 
te Box 569, c/o Industrial Marketing, 630 
Third Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. 














For all the Facts on 
Industrial and Trade 
Market Data 

y LOOK in 


Industrial Marketing 
40TH ANNUAL 
MARKET DATA & 
DIRECTORY NUMBER 
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LETTERS .. 


continued from p. 177 


has been helpful is next to the same 
“subsidy” approach which I’ve 
heard over the years from well-in- 
tentioned but misled and rather 
patronizing space users who want 
to “support” a magazine with their 
advertising because it has done 
something nice for the industry. 
I know you’d agree and you prob- 
ably meant it that way that there’s 
only one reason for anybody buying 
any space—or space—in a 
magazine and that’s because that 
space all by itself is going to do 
something for him. Using a maga- 
zine in proportion to its importance 
and value is recognized by any 
skilled and sophisticated advertiser 
as the sound approach. It, inci- 
dentally, recognizes the superior 
publishing and advertising values 
of the paper and encourages more 
of this rather than putting a prem- 
ium on mediocrity by giving every- 
body—good, bad or indifferent—an 
equal share of business. 
JOHN H. KOCH 
New England Advertising Sales 
Manager, American Machinist, 
Boston 
[Reader Koch and IM are not in 
disagreement at all. We are com- 
pletely opposed to subsidies and 
don’t expect anybody to buy things 
they don’t think are worth buying— 
but why not buy more pages in a 
helpful book rather than buying 
across the board?—Ed. ] 


more 


Requests filing code 
be added to articles 


# I would like to compliment you 
and your staff for the consistently 
good magazine which you publish. 
Each issue is filled with informa- 
tive and useful ideas on how to 
make the industrial marketer’s job 
easier. 

Over the past few years I have 
been “cannibalizing’ your maga- 
zine to the extent that I now have 
a complete file drawer full of your 
articles. It is for this reason that 
I am writing you. Would it be pos- 
sible for you to insert on the lead 
page of each article a “filing classi- 
fication,” made to conform to the 
system suggested in “The IM Ency- 


clopedia of Marketing” article “A 
System for Organizing a Marketing 
Library”? [IM, Mar. ’59, part 2]. 
I intend, in the near future, to re- 
vise my marketing files and I 
would like to stay as close to Mr. 
Sawyer’s ideas as possible. 
NORMAN R. WALTHER 
Market Statistician, ITT Com- 
ponents Div., International Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Corp., Clif- 
ton, N.J. 
[An interesting idea. We'll consider 
it—Ed.] 


Labels agency change 
premature and false 


= I note with a bit of dismay on 
page 175 of your May, 1960 issue 
your announcement of the appoint- 
ment of Mark Hild Industrial Ad- 
vertising as our agency. At the time 
this announcement was circulated 
(over one month ago), it was pre- 
mature, and Mark Hild was di- 
rected to kill the announcement. 
We have still made no appointment 
of a new agency, and when we do, it 
will definitely not be Mark Hild. 
GERI LANGSER 
Advertising manager, Rheem 
Califone Corp., Hollywood, Cal. 


Cheers Copy Chasers’ 
views on art's importance 


= I want to compliment your paper 
and Copy Chasers for enlightening 
all of us in the advertising game re- 
garding the upper hand that art has 
taken recently, particularly in Busi- 
ness Week to which you referred 
[IM, March, p. 173]. 

Personally, I am glad that Copy 
Chasers brought this trend out in 
the open as it should help indus- 
trial advertising managers who have 
had to buck the conflict of art, copy- 
writer and agency. Some of the ex- 
amples pointed out with an entire 
column in a single paragraph and 
the use of fine sans serif body type 
are classic examples. The sad part 
is that management sometimes is 
also influenced by such trends. 

J. J. De MARIO 
Advertising and Publicity Man- 
ager, Manhattan Rubber Div., 
Raybestos-Manhattan, Passaic, 
NJ. 





Index to Advertisers 





Air Conditioning, Heating & 
Refrigeration News 
Air Engineering 
*Aircraft and Missiles .. 
*American Artisan 
*American Ceramic Society 
*American City, The 
*American Gas Journal 
*American Metal Market 
American Society for Metals, The 
*American Society of Civil 
Engineers, The 


*American Society of Heating, 
Refrigerating and Air- 
Conditioning Engineers 
*American Society of Tool 
Engineers, Th 124, 125 
*ASHRAE Journal 
*ASTM Bulletin 


Associated Business Publications, 
e 


* Associated Construction 
Publications 


*Automotive Industries .... 


116-117, 148 


4th Cover 


*Bacon’s Clipping Bureau 

Beseler, Charles, Co. 

*Blast Furnace and Steel Plant .. 123 
*Breskin Publications 83 


*Buttenheim Publications .... 104, 107 


*Ceramic Bulletin 
Chemical Week 
*Chilton Company 


*Chilton Publications 
. 27, 116-117, 147-148, 4th Cover 
*Civil Engineering 
*Coal Age 
*Coal Mining 
*Conover-Mast Publications, Inc. 
30-31, 111-113, 135 
*Construction Digest 
*Construction Equipment 
*Construction News 
*Contractors & Engineers 


*Cotton Gin and Oil Mill Press, 
The 


*Crow, C. C., Publications 
*Crow’s Lumber Digest 


Dartnell Corporation, The 
TEES Be We SOS sa i ie we’ 
*Domestic Engineering 


*Eastern Motor Truck News 
*Electrical West 

*Electrical World 

Electronic News 
*Electronics 


Factory 

Fairchild Publications 

*Fensholt Advertising Agency, The 118 
Food Engineering 

*Foundry 


*Gardner Publications, Inc. 


Gardner, Robinson, Stierheim, 
Weis, Inc. 


General Exhibits & Displays, Inc. 
*Gulf Publishing Co. 


Haig and Patterson Inc. ........ 164 
*Heating, Piping & Air Conditioning 21 
*Hitchcock Publishing Co. ..... 4, 5 
Hospital Purchasing File 8 


Industrial & Engineering 
Chemistry 

*Industrial Arts and Vocational 
Education 

*Industrial Distribution 

*Industrial Electronics 

*Industrial Equipment News 

*Industrial Heating 

*Industrial Marketing 

*Industrial Press, The 


*Institute of Radio Engineers, The 

2nd Cover, 168 
*IRE Directory 2nd Cover 
*Iron Age 


*Iron & Steel Engineer 
*Keeney Publishing Co. 


*Law and Order 
Letter Shop Inc., The 


*Machine and Tool Blue Book .. 
*Machine Design 
*Machinery 
*Maclean-Hunter Publishing Co., 

Inc. 
Marsteller, Rickard, Gebhardt 

SE FO NS ion 3k ee Wes 33 
*Mayor and Manager ...... 3rd Cover 
*McGraw-Hill Publishing Co., Inc. 

8-9, 24-25, 34, 

38, 73, 90-91, 93, 96-97, 139, 171 
Metal Progress 29 
*Mill & Factory 
*Miller Freeman Publications .... 
*Modern Machine Shop 
*Modern Packaging 
Multi-Color Process Co. ........ 


Neville Exhibits Management .... 
*New Equipment Digest 


Newsweek 


Oil and Gas Journal, The 


*Palmerton Publishing Co., Inc 
*Panamerican Publishing Co. 
“Paper Trade Journal 
*Penton Publications 
6-7, 69, 101-103, 119 

Perrygraf Corp. 
*Petro/Chem Engineer 
*Petroleum Engineer Publishing 

Co., The 142 
*Petroleum Equipment 
*Petroleum Refiner 
*Pit and Quarry 
*Pit and Quarry Publications, Inc. 
Power 
*Proceedings of the ILR.E. 
*Product Engineering 
*Products Finishing 
*Progressive Architecture 
*Public Works Magazine 
*Public Works Publications 
Purchasing 
Purchasing Files, Inc. 


*Reinhold Publications .. 14-15, 22-2 
*Rice-Youmans Publishing Co. ... 
*Rock Products 

*Rubber Age 


*SAE Journal 

*Sickles Photo-Reporting Service .. 
*Smith, Harry W., Inc. 

*Smith, W.R.C., Publishing Co. . 

*Society of Automotive Engineers, 


*Steel Publications, Inc. 
*Sutton Publications 
*Sweet’s Catalog Service 


*Textile Industries 

*Textiles Panamericanos 
Thilmany Pulp & Paper Co. .... 
*Thomas Publishing Co. 

*Thomas Register 

*Tool Engineer, The 

Traffic World 

Tyson, O. S., & Co., Inc. 


U.S. News & World Report ... 


*Wall Street Journal 


*For detailed reference data see The Annual Market Data and Directory Number 
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heey 
DITORIALLY 
PEAKING 


The World Is Your Market 


Whenever advertisers, including industrial advertis- 
ers, get together today to discuss their common prob- 
lems, international marketing and advertising hold the 
center of the stage. 

Following the meeting of the International Advertis- 
ing Association in New York last month, at which this 
subject naturally was the chief topic, it was interesting 
to note that similar emphasis was given to world mar- 
keting at the meeting of the Association of Industrial 
Advertisers in Washington the following week. 

The national government is understandably concerned 
with the gap between exports and imports. For a num- 
ber of years Americans have been buying more from 
abroad than they have been selling, and the administra- 
tion has recently made a specific plea to manufacturers 
to step up their export sales. 

Admittedly, the assignment is more difficult now than 
it was in the immediate postwar years. European and 
other countries have modernized their industrial plants, 
and are much more aggressive in selling abroad than 
formerly. American manufacturers have frequently 
found it necessary to meet foreign competition on its 
own ground by setting up plants in other countries, and 
in some cases to import parts if not complete products 
to the U. S. from these lower-cost production areas. In 
other cases U. S. manufacturers go abroad via the li- 
censing route, which gives them a share in the produc- 
tion of industrial products made abroad by their licen- 
sees, 

In addition to going after business abroad, our domes- 
tic manufacturers are having to fight off increasing 
competition from other countries, which have found 
American industrial buyers interested in the lower 
prices at which they can offer their products here, even 
after paying transportation costs and import duties. 
Some examples recently quoted in the machine tool field 
indicate how severe this competition may be. 

What is the answer for the American company inter- 
ested both in protecting its position at home and in- 
creasing its sales abroad? Of course one of the first is 
to improve productivity, both through better methods 
and better machines. Here is the key to successful in- 
dustrial advertising, which must carry to American in- 
dustry the story of how to get greater production from 
a given investment. 

Modernization must be stepped up through the intro- 
duction of improved equipment, including the increased 
use of automation. In addition, American know-how, 
especially in the field of design engineering, will con- 
tinue to be the best weapon in the competitive battle for 
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industrial advertising must carry to American industry the story 
of how to get greater production from a given investment. 


domestic and world markets. Our products must always 
be a step ahead of the foreign offering, and certainly the 
expenditures of American industry in the field of re- 
search and development, as well as the design of specific 
products, assure continued leadership in the production 
of industrial equipment which will do a better, faster 
and more economical production job. 

American manufacturers also must continue to offer 
service and reliability—enabling the industrial user to 
get the technical assistance and the service in deliveries 
and maintenance which will make it more satisfactory 
to use our products, even though the initial price may 
be higher. 

Americans have the lead over the rest of the world in 
advertising and promotional techniques. The basic philos- 
ophy of the U. S. manufacturer is both to make a 
better product and to promote it successfully by broad- 
scale campaigns which supply the facts on which users 
can base buying judgments. Advertising must now carry 
an even bigger share of the load in telling of the ad- 
vantages of American products at home and abroad. 

U. S. publishers of industrial and technical journals 
have always had substantial foreign circulations among 
important companies which respect the leadership of the 
U. S. in industrial methods and machines. In addition, 
many industrial publishers are now providing facilities 
for advertising abroad, both through export journals 
and publications edited and circulated in foreign coun- 
tries. This trend will continue, as U. S. manufacturers 
plan more intensive sales and advertising efforts to reach 
industrial buyers in all parts of the world. 

For indeed, in 1960, the world is your market. 


ax/ 


G. D. Crain, Jr., Publisher 








Bs SN rw tl A les ps or 


meet the leaders of the municipal market 


face-to-face in the pages of 


MAYOR oi MANAGER 
LAW and ORDER Talk directly to the 


mayors .. . managers... police chiefs in the journals that speak their language! 


Perea? rae | 
Pesca CAE SLR a a I TD 


MAYOR and MANAGER covers the 
problems which face America’s muni- 
cipal officials in this great time of 
change from urban to suburban living. 
In their hands rests the responsibility 
of providing —for America’s almost 
177 million population — adequate 
schools, roads, police and fire pro- 
tection, water facilities, sewage dis- 
posal, recreation sites, etc. They read 
MAYOR and MANAGER to find out 
what new goods and services are 
available to help them carry out their 
tasks within the strict budgets they 
must follow. MAYOR and MANAGER 
really opens doors to city hall be- 
cause it reaches 9,400 of the top city 
officials who annually spend 35 
BILLION DOLLARS for communities 
with populations of 1200 or more. To 
do a complete selling job at city hall, 
lay the groundwork in the pages of 
MAYOR and MANAGER. 





LAW and ORDER is the monthly man- 
ual police officers believe in! Gives 
them the facts about law enforcement 
methods across the country. It’s so 
well-received it’s become the most 
widely read police publication in 
America! Each month, 15,500 police 
officers — including 7,415 police 
chiefs who annually spend over 2% 
BILLION DOLLARS to run their force 
read LAW and ORDER. Cars, clothes, 
radios, bullets, batteries, photo gear 

. . Whatever you sell that is needed 
and used in law enforcement, call on 
the police chiefs. You can sell them 
in LAW and ORDER . .. for less than 
1¥2¢ per contact. You'll find the chiefs 
really respond to LAW and ORDER. 
One advertiser received 668 inquiries 
in 10 months. Put the law to work 
for you...and order a campaign, now! 
It can be your ticket to a successful 
new selling adventure. 


Remember .. . The Municipal Market is on the move! Cover the leaders who make the decisions in NBP 


MAYOR and MANAGER e LAW and ORDER 72 West 45th Street - New York 36, N. Y. - MUrray Hill 2-6606 





HOW 10 SELL 


to Ford Motor Company 


by Earl G. Ward, Vice President, Purchasing, Ford Motor Company 


In a way, the automotive manufacturer has a problem 
which is similar to the suppliers’ problems. To meet 
its objectives of fulfilling automobile customers’ require- 
ments,Ford Motor Company must have the best suppli- 
ers, those who can assist us most effectively. 


Many people assume that a company the size of ours 
is only interested in doing business with large suppliers. 
When you stop to consider that our needs are varied 
and scattered geographically, you can easily recognize 
that both large and small suppliers can effectively meet 
our requirements. We need efficient suppliers, both 
large and small—those who can make a profit (to keep 
themselves competitively equipped) and at the same 
time help us to meet the competitive demands of our 
customers. 


For the prospective vendor, it may be helpful to re- 
capitulate the objectives of Ford buyers: 

1. Buying quality parts, materials and supplies. 

2. Assure adequate capacity and capability for the 
supply and delivery of material at the scheduled 
time. 

3. Obtain on all purchases, the lowest economical 
cost, in keeping with quality and delivery require- 
ments, which will permit efficient suppliers to 
retain a fair profit. 

. Establish and maintain good supplier relation- 
ships, encouraging their suggestions, advice and 
assistance in improving both the Ford products 
and the suppliers’ own products. 

. Conduct all purchasing activities in such a man- 
ner as to build and maintain good community, 
public and employee relationships. 

. Develop and maintain a strong, well-qualified staff 
of purchasing personnel, and to work closely 
with other organizational components of the Ford 
Motor Company in improving the product and 
lowering the costs. 


AUTOMOTIVE 
INDUSTRIES 


Basically, the Ford buyer must match Ford require- 
ments with the available and potential sources. He may 
use any or all of the following techniques to do this 
most successfully: 


1. Discuss data with the technical people in the req- 
uisitioning activity. 

2. Consider available sources or locate suppliers cap- 
able of producing to Ford’s specifications. (In the 
latter case, he must review a potential supplier's 
financial responsibility and be satisfied that it is 
adequate.) 

3. Review a source’s physical facilities, supplemented 
if necessary, with visits by qualified technicians. 

. Evaluate a supplier’s production “know-how” and 
management integrity. Here the supplier's repu- 
tation in the industry and his record of perform- 
ance become important items to consider. 


. Finally, the buyer must check prices carefully. 
Normally, he solicits quotations from three or more 
qualified suppliers. To assist in evaluating the 
level of quoted prices, Ford buyers have “target” 
prices established with the assistance of technical 
experts in the purchase analysis departments. 


In a typical year, Ford Purchasing must find sources 
for approximately $3% billion worth of materials and 
services. If you are now among the thousands of present 
Ford suppliers, you are invited to expand your business 
with Ford. If you are not among the roster of previous 
Ford suppliers, consider this an invitation to join this 
vast group. We are interested in new processes, better 
methods, ingenuity and manufacturing skill which re- 
sult in improved products and increased customer sat- 
isfaction. If you have any of these for sale, a buyer in 
some division, plant or office at Ford is interested. 


PRESENTED AS A PUBLIC SERVICE TO INDUSTRY. 
DIGESTED FROM THE DECEMBER 15, 1959, ISSUE OF 
AUTOMOTIVE INDUSTRIES. 


Reaching All Eight Cylinders Of The 
Automotive Manufacturing Market: 


PASSENGER CARS - TRUCKS AND 
BUSES - AIRCRAFT - POWERED 
CONSTRUCTION, MILITARY AND 
FARM EQUIPMENT: PARTS « ENGINES 


A CHILTON PUBLICATION, CHESTNUT AND 56TH STREETS, PHILADELPHIA 39, PA. 
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